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THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 

ESSAYS BY VARIOUS WRITERS 



INTRODUCTORY 

A BOOK with the title The Industrial Outlook may 
perhaps suggest that its writers have assurried the role of 
prophets, and that its contents may be of so speculative 
a nature as to make it of little real practical value. At 
• the outbreak of the present War many rather unfortu- 
nate prophecies were made as to its probable efiect on 
industry; but the fact that prophecies with regard to 
the course of events at one particular time have not 
been fulfilled is no reason why attempts to forecast the 
future should be abandoned, or why speculation as to 
future economic conditions should always prove false. 
Science, if it is true science, must be able to predict; 
and economics, if it is to justify its claim to the name 
of science, must possess the power of prophecy. 

Any discussion, however, of the industrial outlook, if 
i<i is to be of real use, must be based upon a thorough 
knowledge of conditions as they are ; and in the present 
case soniething more than this is required. A thorough 
knowledge of industrial conditions as they were before 
August, 1914, is needed, and also a clear understanding 
of the changes brought about in those conditions by 

1 



2 THE INDUSTEIAL OUTLOOK 

the War. Thus, each of the writers has attempted to 
explain as fully as space would allow the conditions 
prevailing before the War with regard to the subject 
under consideration, and also to point out the changes 
brought about by the War itself. This has naturally 
involved the traversing of a good deal of ground which 
is no doubt fairly famUiar to many readers, but it was 
felt that this could not be avoided, and that otherwise 
the suggestions as to reconstruction which some of the 
chapters contain would lose much of their weight and 
be less easily understood. The authors do not claim 
to have covered the whole field of inquiry, but have 
selected the topics which seem to them of the greatest 
immediate importance. 

It is often asserted that the consideration of the indus- 
trial problems which are likely to arise after the War is 
out of place in the midst of a great national crisis. 
"Let us get the War over first," is a phrase often" 
heard ; and it is generally those who are loudest in their 
complaints as to our unprepaxedness for war who seem 
most anxious that we should be unprepared for peace. 
Nothing can be more fatal than a policy of " drift "with 
regard to the many complicated problems that are 
bound to arise as soon as peace is declared; and to be 
unprepared for peace may turn out to be quite as disas- 
trous as to be unprepared for war. 

Again, it is impossible to maintain silence as to the 
future when there is already so much prophecy in the 
air — prophecy which not seldom emanates from those 
very people who are loudest in their protestations as to 
the necessity of concentrating all our energies on the 
prosecution of the War. In many quarters it is not 
thought unwise or inexpedient to insist upon the 
necessity of a commercial war to follow immediately 
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upon the life-and-death struggle now taking place ; or 
to make arrangements for its vigorous prosecution, 
though these involve a complete revolution of our fiscal 
policy. Why, then, should it be thought undesirable 
to consider the means by which the smooth working of 
oar great national industries may be secured when the 
War is over, in order that, when the time comes, we 
may be able to settle, in the best interests of the com- 
munity as a whole, the m.any questions with which we 
shall certainly be confronted ? 

Most people, whether they are engaged in endeavoiu-- 
ing to forecast the future, or occupied in insisting that 
we should concentrate on the War and leave the future 
to take care of itself, appear to be agreed upon one 
point — viz., that when peace comes things will not. be 
as they were before the War. The War will have 
brought about changes, and in many directions a fresh 
start will have to be- made. Views difiEer considerably, 
however, as to the exact nature of these changes, and 
opinions advanced on this point appear, as is perhaps 
not unnatural, to be largely influenced by the kind of. 
changes which those who hold them desire to see. 

Take the question of the position of labour after the 
War. It is often maintained that life in the army will 
have the effect of greatly modifying the opinions of 
those who formerly took an active part in the Trade 
Union Movement, and in the Lftbour Movement gener- 
ally. Trade Uuioplsts will hftV^ Jearned the error of 
their ways, and daiig'Srous socgiiigiio notions will have 
been knocked Oijit o£ their heads J» J&© Ifough-and-tumble 
of military life. The discipline of'tbe fi-^^J will have 
made them more submissive and more Willing to accept 
without constant bickering the workshi^ Tules and regu- 
lations imposed by employers; whiles the good-fellow- 
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ship which is reported as prevaiHng between officers and 
their men is likely to continue in the form of better 
feeling between employers and employed. 

On the other hand, it is argued — and with more 
plausibility as it seems to the present writer — that> the 
old bitterness between capital and labour will reappear' 
unless the causes of this bitterness are eradicated. 
There is really no close analogy between the relation of 
officers and men, and the relation of employers and 
employed. The bitterness of even the most extreme 
men in the Labour Movement has rarely, if ever, been, 
bitterness against their employers as men. There 
have, no doubt, been isolated cases of resentment 
against particular managers or individual controllers of 
industry whose treatment has been considered excep- 
tionally harsh or unreasonable ; but with the employing 
classes as men the workers as a rule have no quarrel. 
If they ever came into close contact with them — which 
is rarely the case — the relations subsisting between the 
two classes from the personal point of view would in 
all probability be just as friendly as those which exist 
between a private and his Captain or Major. The 
thoughtful working man does not object to his employer 
qua man, but simply as part of a system which places 
the workers in the position of wage-earners, and which 
leaves the ordering of their lives too much in the hands 
of others. 

Men from all kinds of oocupatiiDns, and with all sorts 
of opinions, have mih^'Ied together in various parts of 
the world as never Before ; and there must be many a 
man in the army who has learned to think as he never 
thoilght before about industrial questions, and about 
his own position in the ranks of industry. There must, 
for instance, bfe rrtaby an agricultural labourer who has 
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begun to have misgivings about coming back to the sort 
of life he knew before the War, when he was more or 
less content to live in his country village in a hovel on 
fifteen shillings a week, working twelve or fourteen 
hours a day, with no probability of any change in the 
future, beyond inability to work any longer and an 
old-age pension. 

To some, at any rate, amongst the working classes, 
the War has meant a distinct rise in their standard of 
life, which is not likely to be relinquished without a 
struggle. Labour, as a whole, has made great sacri- 
fices during the War, and those who speak on its behalf 
will insist that these sacrifices shall not be forgotten, 
and that the position of labour in industry in future 
shall be very different from what it was formerly. The 
great danger is that the working-class leaders will not 
make up their minds as to what that position ought to 
be until it is too late, and that they will place before 
the Government at the last moment ill-thought-out and 
impracticable proposals. Let the Labour Movement 
think out at once a definite pcdicy which can be laid 
before the Government at the right time; and let its 
leaders be able to say not merely, " This is our policy," 
but ' ' This is how it can be carried out. ' ' 

The effect of the War upon employers and capital, 
as in the case of labour, seems to suggest that when 
peace comes some alteration may take place with regard 
to the share in the control of industry exercised by 
employers and owners of capital. Whatever may be 
said for the smooth working of the present industrial 
system in normal times, this system, which left the 
control of our most important industries in private 
hands, failed us to a great extent in a national crisis, 
and at a moment when it was most essential that the 
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machinery of industry should work with the utmost 
efficiency. A large amount of State interference became 
necessary in order to keep the ship afloat, and during 
the last two years the State has interfered with industry 
to an extent which before the War would have been 
deemed by the great majority of the population not 
merely inexpedient, but impracticable ; though the 
amount of control even now exercised by the State still 
falls far short of what Socialists have long advocated. 

Our bankers were not able to carry on the banking 
business of the country without the help of the State ; 
our Insurance Companies were not able to insure the 
nation's shipping against the risks of war; the Govern- 
ment had to take control of the railways ; and the State 
had to come to the aid of some of our armament firms 
with capital; the Government had to interfere with our 
carrying trade, and control the supply of certain kinds 
of raw material — e.g., wool; private enterprise failed to 
provide us with the guns and munitions we required 
until the Government began to exercise a measure of 
control in the industries which produced them ; it was 
found necessary to restrict the freedom of the individual 
to invest his capital wherever he chose ; and an excess 
profits tax had to be introduced as a counterpoise to 
the power which the present competitive system gives 
to certain classes of producers of exploiting the nation 
in a national crisis. This list, of course, does not 
include all the new work which the State has under- 
taken since the outbreak of war ; but it is sufficient to 
show that the change has been great and far-reaching. 
• How far is this increase of State control likely to be 
permanent ? It may be said on the one hand that the 
times are altogether abnormal, and that it is therefore 
impossible to draw from the changes that have been 
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made necessary by the War any satisfactory conclusions 
as to the future. Again, the new departures have in 
the main been carried out with the approval of the 
whole nation, and the State can do much with popular 
approval behind it which it cannot do when opposed by 
any powerful section of the community. 

On the other hand, if the results of State .interference 
have been satisfactory it may be less difficult to secure 
popular support for its continuance, in spite of the fact 
that such new departures would not have been sanc- 
tioned before the War. The necessities of the War 
have, at any rate, provided the critics of the existing 
industrial system with a complete reply to the many 
questions formerly put by the defenders of the status 
quo, to which the only answers have hitherto been 
necessarily little more than expressions of opinion. We 
know that the State can do many things in a time of 
emergency which many people thought it could not do 
at all without very serious consequences; and there 
seems no reason to doubt that, with public opinion 
behind it, what the State can do in a time of emergency 
it can do when times are normal. 

If, for instance, it is possible in war-time to use part 
of the profits of industry for the national good when 
profits are thought to be excessive, why should it be 
impossible to treat excessive profits in the same way 
in times of peace ? If, again, it is possible when money 
is needed for the materials of war, to set limits to the 
free export of capital, why should it be impossible to 
set limits to its free export when it is needed at home 
to promote social welfare in times of peace ? If it is 
reasonable for the Government to say in efEect, as it 
has done, that it is more for the national good that 
capital should be invested in the production of muni- 
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tions than in Mexican tramways, would it be unreason- 
able for it to say that the investment of capital in 
Mexican tramways is less essential to the national good 
than its employment, for instance, in the building of 
decent houses for the people at home ? 

The whole question of the limits of State interfer- 
ence is, of course, one of the greatest complexity, and 
there is much to be said on all sides of it ; but the 
changes brought about by the War seem to justify a. 
reopening of the subject ; and a book of this kind would 
not be complete without the concluding chapter on the 
State and the Control of Industry. 

The same may be said of Chapter VII., on Credit 
and Banking, which should logically, perhaps, have 
come first in order, as in a modern State ctedit is the 
pivot on which the whole economic system ultimately 
rests. It has, however, been thought best to cast logic 
on one side, to consider the book as a whole, and to 
adopt what seemed to be the most attractive arrange- 
ment of the subjects discussed. 

The War has had such unforeseen effects on the credit 
and banking machinery of the country, and such novel 
expedients have had to be resorted to in order to pre- 
vent it from becoming hopelessly disorganized, that it 
seems pretty certain that the whole subject of credit 
and banking will require a good deal of overhauling 
when peace comes. Here, again, as has been already 
stated, the State was called in to the assistance of those 
responsible for our banking system, and of financiers 
and others on whom we had hitherto depended for the 
smooth working of the mechanism ; and one of the 
questions that will have to be decided is undoubtedly, 
as the author of the chapter says, "whether a com- 
plete alteration of the banking system is required, or 
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whether reform is to proceed within the already existing 
•framework of institutions." The subject of credit and 
banking is probably less familiar to the general reader 
than the other branches of economics which come into 
the book; and in order to enable him fully to under- 
stand the nature of the changes made necessary by 
the War, it seemed advisable to devote a considerable 
part of the chapter to a statement of the elementary 
principles of credit and banking. 

Some of the problems which will arise when the War 
is over will be in a great measure new ; but many, and 
probably the great majority of them, will be old 
problems — old problems, however, which will have 
become accentuated and more complex than formerly. 
A problem which falls into the latter class is that of 
taxation. For many years to come we shall have to 
raise an amount of revenue far in excess of any sum 
which it would have been possible to drag out of the 
pockets of the tax-payers three years ago. This, it will 
be seen, is an old problem accentuated, for it is not the 
problem of raising revenue, but of raising more revenue. 
New methods of raising it may no doubt be devised, but 
the money will in all probability be obtained by means 
of old methods, which, however, may need revision, 
and readjustment to new circumstances. It appeared 
necessary, therefore, in a book on the industrial out- 
look, to include a chapter dealing with the principles 
and methods of taxation in the light of the experience 
of the War, and with the probable effects of taxation on 
industry in the years to come. 

Most works on industrial questions deal mainly with 
the relations of labour to capital and pay comparatively 
little attention to the almost equally important relations 
of producer to consumer. To this it may be said, no 
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doubt, that producers and consumers are in the main 
the same persons ; and this is true. It is, nevertheless, • 
possible to draw a fairly clear distinction between the 
point of view of groups of men considered as producers, 
and their point of view as consumers. Any ccmsidera- 
tion of the question of the control of industry must 
include the consumer, for it is always possible for labour 
and capital to patch up their quarrels, and for com- 
binations of employers on the one hand, and of labour 
on the other, to agree to squeeze out of the consumer, 
by means of high prices, a high scale of both wages 
and profits. No doubt the consumer could not be 
mulcted in this way simultaneously throughout indus- 
try, as such an attempt would very soon recoil on the 
heads of those who embarked upon it; they would 
ultimately lose as much as consumers as they gained 
as producers. But a combination of employers and 
employed in particular industries might be able to hold 
up sections of consumers — at any rate, for a time — and 
threaten the economic peace of the community. 

The Co-operative Movement has gone far towards 
solving the problem from the consumer's point of view, 
though it has left the other problem of the relations of 
capital to labour practically untouched. No treatment 
of the question of the control of industry can be satis- 
factory which does not find a solution to both problems ; 
but a satisfactory solution certainly demands that con- 
sumers, or at any rate their representatives, should be 
able to make their voices heard. As the book deals 
largely with the question of the future control of 
industry, it seemed right to include in it a chapter which 
considered the consumer's point of view (Chapter V.). 

A book of this kind would also have been incomplete 
without a chapter on what is still one of our most impor- 
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tant industries — viz., agriculture. The War has brought 
fewer radical changes into agriculture than is the case 
with many of our large industries, and in fact, apart 
from the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of 
labour for the land, and the stimulus given by high 
prices to the growing of certain kinds of agricultural 
produce, British agriculture has, for the most part, pur- 
sued the even tenor of its way. The War has, however, 
called fresh attention to the importance of our being 
able to produce a larger proportion of oinr food-supply in 
our own country — at any rate, during a national crisis — 
and to a fact long fully realized by everyone who knew 
anything about the subject : that our land is capable of 
producing a great deal more than we have been in the 
habit of obtaining from it. Eurai problems had been 
more and more prominently to the fore in the years 
immediately preceding the War, and they will certainly 
not slip into the background with the retiu-n of peace. 

The chapter on Rural Problems (Chapter VI.) con- 
fines itself almost entirely to the question of agriculture, 
owing to limitations of space ; otherwise it might well 
have covered a wider field, and have dealt with the 
question as to whether industries other than agriculture 
could not with advantage be carried on in the country, 
in order to get rid of the horrors of some of our manu- 
facturing towns. The problem of how to make the best 
use of our land is not merely one of the production of 
wealth, but of welfare; but a satisfactory discussion of 
questions of this kind would have probably involved an 
additional chapter upon life in the industrial town. 

As the book contains a good many criticisms of the 
industrial system as we know it to-day, it seemed' as 
well, in order to avoid misunderstanding — and also 
because criticisms are of little use unless the thing 
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criticized is thoroughly understood — to begin with a 
chapter explaining the principles of business organiza- 
tion, and particularly the part played in industry by 
employers and property. 

The inclusion of Chapter III., on the War and the 
Status of Labour, and Chapter IV., on Labour Organiza- 
tion, calls for no explanation. 

Looking at industry as a whole, it might at first .sight 
appear that the problems which will have to be faced 
when peace comes fall into two distinct classes — one 
including the immediate problems of the reorganization 
of industry on a peace footing; the other the much 
wider, much more difficult, and much more debatable 
problems of the reorganization of industry on a 7iew 
footing. These two kinds of problems, however, cannot 
be separated ; and unless we are going to abandon those 
in the second class altogether as beyond the wit of man 
to solve, the problems of reorganization on a peace 
footing must be dealt with with reference to the 
problems of reorganization on a new footing. 

The principal questions that will have to be dealt with 
under the first head are the replacing in industry of 
some millions of men from the army ; change of occupa- 
tion for some millions of men engaged in the produc- 
tion of munitions ; the finding of employment for men 
and women who have acted as substitutes for those who 
left work for the army ; the finding of employment for 
men who are partially disabled; the settlement of the 
question of the position of women in industries which 
they have entered for the first time during the War; 
the problem of the training of boys and girls who have 
been hurried into industry without adequate education, 
either technical or in the broad sense of the word ; and 
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the adaptation of factories and naachinery used in the 
production of materials of war for the production of 
materials of peace. 

Of course, all these questions might be dealt with 
on the old lines ; and it would be quite possible for us to 
drift back before very long into a state of things very 
like that which prevailed before August, 1914. But is 
this desirable ? Pew impartial observers could be found 
who would look back with satisfaction upon the indus- 
trial situation as it was during the years immediately 
. preceding the outbreak of war. Labour unrest had 
been rapidly growing in intensity ; capital was con- 
tinually being hampered, production impeded, and the 
public inconvenienced by industrial disputes ; and but 
for the outbreak of the European War, it is not unlikely 
that we should have found ourselves involved before 
long in an industrial struggle on a much larger scale 
than those hitherto witnessed. The wages of large 
classes of labour were below the point necessary for the 
maintenance of a decent standard of life ; there was 
always a considerable amount — at times a great deal — 
of unemployment ; many of the Trade Unions were 
unable to maintain the discipline amongst their mem- 
bers which is essential to efficient production, because 
they dared not expel them from the Unions for fear of 
the effect on standard rates of their competition in the 
labour market; and the non-unionist question was a 
cause of constant friction. The better employers were 
not able to grant the conditions and the w^ges which 
they would have been willing to give for fear of the 
competition of their less competent or less scrupulous 
rivals ; while inquiries into the conditions under which 
large masses of the population lived in the mining vil- 
lages and in the large manufacturing towns, to say 
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nothing of the agricultural labourers, revealed a state 
of things which was a disgrace to any civilized country. 
If we cannot at any rate lay the foundations of some- 
thing better than this when the time comes, the indus- 
trial outlook is indeed a matter for despair. 

And yet it is back to the old state of things that we 
shall inevitably drift if we attempt to deal with the 
immediate problem of reorganization without reference 
to the more distant future, and without keeping in mind 
more far-reaching reforms. The fact that reorganiza- 
tion will become necessary immediately on the con- 
clusion of peace provides a great opportunity for the 
reconsideration of many problems — an opportunity 
which would hardly have occurred but for the War, and 
one which certainly must not be lost. 

The position of the Trade Unions has , been greatly 
affected by the War, and must necessarily come under 
consideration with the declaration of peace. Many 
Trade Union regulations have been abandoned, and 
some it will be impossible for the Government, with 
the best of intentions, to restore. Is it not possible that 
new regulations may be devised, which will be not 
merely more advantageous to the workers than the old 
ones, but less detrimental to industry ? Will not the 
time be ripe for a full and frank discussion of the posi- 
tion of Trade Unions between employers and employed ; 
and could not the State do much by promoting such 
discussions, and by undertaking to enforce the agree- 
ments arrived at ? 

Unorganized labour will, no doubt, present diffi- 
culties, but in most of our large industries, at any rate, 
the Trade Unions are strong enough to be able to speak 
for labour as a whole ; and there seems no particular 
reason why agreements arrived at between the Tr^g 
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Unions and the employers should not be made to apply 
to unorganized labour as well. In fact, it would "be 
well if any satisfactory agreement reached between the 
best organized and most competent sections in any 
industry were made as far-reaching as possible. Agree- 
ments binding employers of average competence, who 
had reached the average level of organization in any 
given industry, might be enforced on all employers in 
that industry. The result might be, no doubt, that 
the weaker would ultimately go to the wall, but this 
might be to the advantage of the industry as a whole-; 
and as their share in it would sooner or later be taken 
over by more competent firms, we should only be doing 
in an orderly and methodical manner what competition 
is supposed to do, and does, but in a haphazard way. 

It is impossible in an introductory chapter to attempt 
to deal with anything like all the problems of reorganiza- 
tion which will have to be faced, or to show how they 
may be approached so as to lay the foundations of a 
better industrial system. The question of the relations 
of Trade Unions to those responsible for the control of 
industry has been taken because it is one of the most 
important, and because it appears to afiord a good 
example of the way, in which the reorganization of 
industry on a peace footing may be combined with 
reorganization on a new footing. 

The keynote of this book — in so far as it can be said 
to possess a keynote — is the control of industry ; and 
it is this idea that has been at the back of the nainds of 
most of the writers-^at any rate, in connection with the 
suggestions they; .have made towards reform. The 
phrase ' ' the control of industry ' ' is one which has been 
a good deal in the air of recent years. It is perhaps a 
little vague, but it is, nevertheless, at the root ol the 
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Socialist movement as well as of more recent develop- 
ments such as syndicalism and guild socialism. Applied 
to the industrial system as it is to-day, the problem of 
the control of industry should mean the proper appor- 
tioning of control between the employers, the owners 
of capital, the workers, the consumers, and the State ; 
but as applied to a quite different industrial system it 
may mean the supersession of those who hold the reins 
to-day by one, or another, or by a combination of the 
other factors in the situation — e.g., the supersession of 
the employing classes by the State, or by the State and 
the workers together. 

What is generally meant, however, by the phrase as 
used at the present time is the possibility of giving a 
larger measure of control to the working classes. It is 
often imagined that the main cause of labour unrest is 
discontent with regard to wages, and that the principal, 
if not the sole motive of labour agitation is the desire 
for more money for the workers. This, however, is not 
the case. Most working men and women would, of 
course, like higher wages, just as most people in other 
classes would like larger incomes ; and many of them 
are convinced, no doubt, that they, who do the hardest 
work, get a very small share of tlje produce of industry, 
while others, who as it seems to them do very little, get 
a very large share. 

But the workers want more than higher wages. They 
want greater security as regards employment, and 
better provision for their old age ; the opportunity of 
taking a greater interest in their work; and more free- 
dom as to the ordering of their. own lives. It is not 
merely discontent as to wages, but dissatisfaction with 
their lives as wage-earners, that lies at" the heart of the 
trouble. This is not often very dxiii<}u\a,ie\y e?spressed 
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except by the more thoughtful amongst them; but it is 
there, notwithstanding ; and it is felt, perhaps almost 
unconsciously, by many who never put it into words. 

Profit-sharing and co-partnership schemes do not 
provide the remedy, for the workers, generally speak- 
ing, do not desire to have anything to do with profits, 
and they think — not without reason — that if a business 
is able to allow them a share in profits, it is able to 
give them an equal amount in the form of higher wages. 
Nor do they desire to take part in the actual arrange- 
ment of the businesses in which they are employed. 
They have no wish to be responsible for the purchase of 
raw material, for the raising of capital, the marketing 
of the product, etc. Few of them have the time or the 
knowledge requisite for the carrying out of such opera- 
tions. What they desire is, rather, more voice in the 
actual arrangement of their work, and less interference 
from overlookers and managers. There seems no reason 
why this should not be granted them, i£ they are willing 
in return to guarantee workshop discipline and the 
utmost efficiency. 

The change would, no doubt, involve a good deal of 
reorganization in workshop methods,' and it might not 
be immediately practicable in all industries ; but experi- 
ments might be tried in some of our leading industries, 
and, if successful, gradually extended to others. 

With so much of production carried on by machinery, 
which must almost necessarily involve much monotony 
and a lack of interest in work, it is not easy to see how a 
great deal of the labour of the community can bearranged 
so as to afford much real satisfaction to those who carry 
it on. But shorter hours and a happier life generally, 
with greater freedom from anxiety, would do much to 
compensate for the tedium of monotonous toil. " A 

2 
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fuller industrial education might be a means of increas- 
ing the interest of the workers in some kinds of labour. "* 

The provision of greater security against unemploy- 
ment and of greater help towards maintenance in old 
age are both matters which will be well within the range 
of practical politics after the War. The one is largely 
a matter of the regularizing of employment and the 
extension of the principle of unemployment insurance. 
The other could be met in a great measure by pension 
schemes. There seems no good reason why skilled 
engineers, for instance, should be in a less favourable 
position as regards regularity of employment and pro- 
vision for old age than civil servants. 

Eeforms such as these, however, do not touch the 
question of the control of industry, taking the phrase in 
its wider sense — or that in which it is used by syn- 
dicalists and guild socialists. It can hardjy be doubted 
that after the War, if we are to obtain the maximum of 
output with the minimum of friction, the Trade Unions 
will have to be given much more voice than hitherto in 
the control of industry, and they will have to be taken 
much more into the confidence both of employers and 
the State than formerly. This will no doubt be a step 

* " The worker . . . must not merely know one side of the 
industry ; he must have an opportunity for what I may call 
a full industrial education, an education which will enable 
him to understand all the pre-things — the things which go 
before the material which he is handling day by day in his 
own industry. He must know all about the raw material on 
which he works, the source from which it comes, where and 
how it is produced, and the condition of the people who are 
engaged in producing it. He must also understand the road 
by which it comes from its source until it reaches his hands. 
He should also know all about the after-things in connection 
with it, the purpose of the commodity he is producing, its 
destination, and the road it has to be sent to reach it." — 
The Beorganization of Industry, p. 82. (Ruskin College : 
Speech by Mr. W. Straker, Secretary to the Northumber- 
land Miners' Association.) 
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in the direction of further working-class control, while 
it will afford the workers some of the experience they 
will need if they are ultimately going to take anything 
like complete control, even under the direction of the 
State. 

There is much that is very attractive in guild 
socialism; but the time has not yet come when any of 
our national industries could in the best interests of the 
community be entrusted to the control of the workers, 
even if such control were checked by the community 
as a whole. How far distant this time is depends very 
largely upon how rapidly developments take place in 
our educational system. When one or two generations 
of the working classes have had the advantage of a free 
elementary and secondary education up to the age of 
eighteen, and equal opportunities with other classes of 
entering the Universities, the ideals of the guild 
socialists may be much nearer realization. 

Any view of the future of indjistry which does not 
look beyond the shores of the United Kingdom, and even 
beyond the boundaries of the British Empire, is one 
which is dangerously limited; and any solutions of 
industrial problems which leave out of sight the fact 
that we are but one nation amongst many are certain 
to lead to disappointment. The War, if it has taught 
us anything, should have brought home to us how 
closely the' industry, trade, commerce, and credit 
machinery of any one nation are bound up with those 
of all the others, and how a shock to the economic 
arrangements of any single country is felt almost instan- 
taneously throughout the world. The United Kingdom 
is, after all, only one unit in a great economic system, 
and this fact should never be forgotten — not merely in 
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relation to questions of foreign trade, but also in con- 
nection with all projects for industrial and social 
reform. Eeform at home should as far as possible go 
forward side by side with reform in other countries. 

It is not, of course, intended to suggest that we in 
England should stay our hand and postpone reform 
until other nations are ready or willing to carry out 
similar measures. We should not hesitate, e.g., to 
abolish sweating at home on account of its continuance 
in France or Germany; but we should remember that 
its continuance there may curtail the advantages which 
.could be derived from its abolition here. 

After the War a strong international Socialist move- 
ment and a strong international Trade Union movement 
will be more than ever necessary ; but if they are to do 
really effective work, the peoples of different countries 
must know more about one another than they did 
before the War, and in order to know more about one 
another they must learn each other's languages. 

It is, however, in connection with foreign trade that 
it is most important for us to realize this fact — that the 
United Kingdom is but one unit in a great economic 
system, for the future of our national industry must 
depend very largely on a satisfactory settlement of our 
foreign trade relations after the War. A policy of isola- 
tion as regards foreign trade is unthinkable so long as 
we are dependent on other countries for so much of our 
food and raw material. How far the Empfee could be 
made self-sufficing is a matter for speculation ; but the 
Empire, though a larger and more important economic 
unit than the United Kingdom, is still, after all, only a 
unit in a great economic system, and the adoption by 
the Empire of a policy of isolation as regards foreign 
trade, though more possible than a national policy for 
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the United Kingdom, would be hardly less disastrous 
from the world point of view, because it would not tend 
towards the maintenance of international peace. 

If, when this War comes to an end, the leading 
nations of the world are going to start once more on the 
race for armaments, devoting a larger and larger propor- 
tion of their resources to preparations for another 
struggle, each endeavouring to breed and train the 
largest population capable of bearing arms — prepara- 
tions which can only end in the massacre of men, the 
destruction of wealth, and the ultimate shattering of 
civilization : if this is what we have to look forward to 
in the future, then the discussion of problems of indus- 
trial teorganization is little better than a waste of time. 

But this book has been written in the belief that the 
cause of civilization will ,triumph, and that the world 
is not destined to sink back into barbarism. 



II 
EMPLOYEES AND PEOPEETY 

I. — Causes op Industrial Unrest. 

At the present time, in any discussion, but especially if 
it has reference to problems of industry, anyone who 
wishes to make a statement which may reasonably be 
expected to pass without question only needs to say that 
things will not be the same after the War as they were 
before. The tremendous upheaval is expected, in some 
way, to have the eSect of presenting everything in a 
new light, with the result that difBculties which have 
seemed insuperable will have become manageable, and 
remedies, previously thought of only to be dismissed 
as Utopian, will have become practicable. That which 
has shattered so many ideals, given the death-blow to 
cherished aspirations, clouded the outlook of visionaries, 
is really the herald of a new era pregnant with vast 
possibilities. 

In this chapter it is not intended to criticize these 
views and beliefs. A belief in the possibility of attain- 
ment is its necessary precursor, and ought rather to be 
welcomed. But it may be said that if views and beliefs 
(especially such as are expressed under the stress of 
circumstances the influence »f which will decline with 
the intensity of the crisis) are to be of much avail, they 
must be based upon a clear notion of what is involved 
in the problems which have to be dealt with, and solu- 

22 
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tions framed accordingly. Moreover, a survey of 
events in the industrial world during the course of the 
War does not give great hope that the elements of the 
problem will be very different afterwards from what 
they were before. The economic system which, what- 
ever its defects, represents the answer given by society 
to the immense problem of providing for the wants of 
its members, is not likely to be appreciably easier to 
modify. Schemes of reform which may be successful 
would have had a strong chance of success had they 
been introduced previously. The most likely change 
will probably be seen in an increased willingness to 
make experiments and in a stronger determination to 
give them a fair trial. 

As is well known, for a considerable time before the 
outbreak of war industrial unrest had been prevalent, 
and demands were being made for radical changes. It 
is not enough to dismiss the phenomenon with state- 
ments that unrest is a periodical occiurence, that 
economic history is not a record of placid industrial 
peace, and that demands for change, and resistance to 
it, have been known before. It is also useless to 
attempt to find a full explanation in such facts as the 
increased cost of living which has marked the present 
century, or that, in recent years, labour organizations 
have assumed a more rampant attitude. The former, 
no doubt, has had its effect; the latter is a symptom 
rather than a cause. It is evidence of something deeper 
than a passing discontent which time and a burst of 
industrial prosperity with a levering-up of wages will 
remove, although, doubtless, such would have a tem- 
porary subduing effect. Fm'ther, the argument that 
discontent is confined to a small proportion of the 
workers, and that it is not really so widespread as 
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appears, cannot be accepted as a penetrating analysis 
of the situation. The articulation of the discontent is 
naturally confined to a comparatively small number, 
and it is probably true that many are little disturbed ; 
but the significant fact is that there are few workers 
at the present time who believe that the existing 
economic arrangements of society are equitable as 
regards the position of labour. On this ground, rightly 
or wrongly — and the fact should be recognized — great 
masses are dissatisfied with the economic system, and 
are convinced that the only method which will avail is 
to effect a change. 

Criticism of the economic system by the intelligent 
worker runs along two main lines, and, in view of what 
follows, it is advisable to notice the criticism at this 
point. On the one hand, it has reference to the dis- 
tribution of what is produced ; on the other, to the terms 
and conditions under which labour plays its part in pro- 
duction. Between the two there is a close connection ; 
indeed, it is impossible to separate them ; but they are 
distinct in thought, and it is well always to bear the 
distinction in mind. As regards the first, it is, of 
course, the striking inequalities which attract attention. 
Inevitably they are linked as cause and effect. No 
amount of argupient will convince that there can be dis- 
parities of capacity 'corresponding to the disparities of 
income, and a statement that possession of property as 
well as capacity must be taken into account does not 
count for much. To assert that if the national income 
were equally divided, some families, not very affluent, 
would be worse off than they are at present, is to ask 
for the reply that if the one to whom the assertion is 
made is above the limit, he is willing for a change, if, 
as a result, glaring inequalities can be removed. The 
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contention that no matter what the income of particu- 
lar individuals may be their capacity for expending it 
solely upon themselves is strictly limited, carries no 
weight. A comprehensive answer to all such arguments 
is that an economic system is not satisfactory in which 
wealth is distributed as it is. It would be readily 
admitted that under the existing system the present dis- 
tribution is more or less inevitable, and the great 
inequalities are stressed as an argument in support of a 
change. But it should not be inferred that the average 
worker either anticipates or believes in an equal dis- 
tribution. His central dif&culty is that he is not 
convinced that services rendered are recompensed 
according to their economic value. In his view, large 
incomes are much more due to the fact that the 
recipients occupy privileged positions compared with 
that of labour, and that they have a greater control over 
the amount which accrues to them. 

An analysis, however, which traced all discontent to 
inequalities in the distribution of wealth would be 
incomplete, although, as mentioned above, this cause 
cannot be left out of account, when considering the 
other line of criticism. This cannot be stated quite so 
definitely as the one relating to distribution, but as a 
cause of discontent it is of equal, if not of more, impor- 
tance. To understand the position, a fact must be 
remembered, sufficiently obvious, but not always suffi- 
ciently recognized, that when the term " labour " is 
used to denote a class of producers, it refers to a multi- 
tude of individuals. Labour discontent can never be 
thoroughly understood as long as labour is thought of 
in the mass. It is essentially a problem of individuals 
who look upon the economic system as a means to the 
satisfaction of the wants of the individual members. 
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This does not imply a separatist attitude to the extent 
that a community of interest is not recognized among 
the workers. The existence of Trade Unions is a denial 
of that view. But, even so, the fact ought never to be 
lost sight of that combination does not completely solve 
the problems of the individual. So far as he is con^ 
cerned, in matters of vital importance to himself, his 
position is little altered. Slackness of trade, changes 
in economic organization, even' the disfavour of a fore- 
man or employer,, may throw him upon his resources. 
It is this possibility which underlies the view that 
the position of labour is one of instability, and that the 
normal attitude of the worker must be one of depend- 
ence and subservience. But to see its force, the posi- 
tion of the individual worker must be considered, not 
that of labour as a whole. It is only when the two are 
confused that arguments adduced to show that workers 
are subject to no influences to which other factors are 
not exposed, appear conclusive. When workers are 
afEected, it is quite true that employers and capitalists 
may be affected in a similar way, but to assert that the 
position of the individuals concerned is the same is to 
make a statement based upon an incomplete analysis. 
Neither is it sufficient to argue that the difference is 
merely a question of a reserve to meet a time of stress. 
This i^ a factor that cannot be ignored, but as regards 
the point at issue it is not the most important. No one 
would assert that an employer or capitalist has com- 
plete control of his economic circumstances, but it 
would be reasonable to say that his position in this 
respect- is different from that of the worker. While it 
is true that the profits of the employer or the interest of 
the capitalist may cease owing to causes over which 
they may have had little or no control, usually they 
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have the consolation of knowing that had they taken 
an alternative course — as they had the power — the 
event would not have happened. Business may decline, 
an important business connection may be lost, but they 
are rarely faced with the despair of the worker who is 
told that his services are no longer required. He feels 
himself a tool to be used or dispensed with when and 
how it suits the convenience of others — helpless in the 
grip of a system — while the others feel that they have 
learned something and must avoid similar mistakes in 
the future. 

To understand labour discontent it is important to 
recognize this feeling of helplessness. It is present, 
and exerts its influence not only upon those who find 
themselves thus cut adrift, but more or less upon all — 
particularly the more thoughtful — and it colours their 
whole outlook. From the beginning to the end of their 
industrial career they feel the instability of their posi- 
tion : they do not feel that it is sufficiently self -controlled 
and self-determined, but rather that it is imposed upon 
them. As a consequence, in every scheme propounded 
by labour which has as its aim a change in the economic 
system, the question of greater control by the workers 
occupies a prominent place. 

II. — The Evolution of the Employer. 
The general question involved in the criticism of the 
economic system by labour is the position of workers 
compared with that of employers (taking them as repre- 
sentatives of a factor distinct from labour) and owners 
of property.* In any scheme of reorganization, there- 

* For the purpose of this chapter the term " property" is 
restricted to industrial and commercial capital privately 
owned. Land is dealt with in another part of the volume 
(Chapter VI.). 
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fore, it is to be assumed that the position of employers 
and owners of property will be seriously affected. If 
this is so, and the change is to attain the end in view, 
it is evidently desirable that the character of the func- 
tions they perform should be clearly understood. Both 
for their emergence and evolution there must be some 
economic justification. 

At once, it may be said that the justification of the 
existence of employers and owners of property is con- 
tained in the justification of the economic system itself. 
Its justification is that it is an answer to the problem 
of providing for human wants, ^and they have come to 
occupy the position of factors in the answer. What- 
ever may be its imperfections, no one would seriously 
assert that the answer has become less appropriate in 
the course of time, notwithstanding the fact that the 
problem has become immensely greater and more com- 
plicated. This may be seen by considering its char- 
acter and what is involved in its solution. 

It is a characteristic of human beings that there is 
no apparent limit to the variety and extent of their 
wants. As the means for the satisfaction of one are 
obtained, a variation takes place, or another is dis- 
closed. But evidently until the primary wants have 
been provided for, others will remain unsatisfied ;■ pos- 
sibly they will not come within the range of experience. 
Even if the wants of an individual never extended 
beyond the primary stage, if the number of individuals 
increased, a greater volume of wants would have to be 
met. As we know, population does increase, and how 
far progress has been made beyond the primary stage 
as regards wants may be vaguely realized by comparing • 
the more or less satisfied wants of an average individual 
to-day with those of an average individual centuries ago. 
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In the provision for primary wants, two factors are 
requisite in the simplest conditions — labour and natural 
resources. Productiveness depends upon the efficiency 
of labour, on the one hand, and upon the response of 
natural resources to demands made upon them, on the 
other. If labour is highly efficient, a good response 
may be secured from resources reluctant to yield to 
demands, just as the efficiency of labour may be of less 
account when natural resoiu-ces are more responsive. 
But whatever the responsiveness may be at a particular 
time and place to a demand represented by a certain 
amount of labour of a given efficiency, it will not con- 
tinue at the same level if the demand continually 
increases. If a similar return is to be maintained, the 
efficiency of labour must in some way be increased. 
Much more is this necessary if a greater return is to be 
secured, and this is what is required if wants other than 
the primary are to have scope for expression and, find 
satisfaction. But, as just mentioned, this is what has 
occurred. In view of these obvious facts, it is evident 
that there must have taken place an increase of pro- 
ductive power. As there is little reason to believe that 
a wide difference exists in the inherent capacities of 
individuals at different periods, an explanation is not to 
be found in that direction. It has to be sought in a 
better utilization of capacity, in more appropriate 
applications of labour, in inventions and discoveries, the 
effects of which are seen in the character of the 
economic system at one time compared with another. 

At this point, an inaportant fact emerges relating 
to the character of the problem to which the economic 
system is an answer. While the problem may be said 
to remain always the same, in detail it constantly tends 
to change. Assuming the wants of individuals do not 
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ohange, the problem of providing for a larger popula- 
tion differs from that of providing for a smaller. If the 
population remains stationary but the wants of the 
individual members extend, again the problem under- 
goes change. Clearly, therefore, a change takes place 
when population increases and wants extend together, 
which has certainly been the case in modern times in 
this country. But the most significant point is, that 
accompanying such changes there must be changes in 
the economic system. Without these, the others are 
impossible. Thus, there is a vital connection between 
the development of wants and the development of the 
economic system, which would have to be taken into 
account in any scheme of reorganization. The problem 
which the economic system has to solve is a dynamic 
rather than a static problem. The implication is that 
it must possess a considerable amount of fluidity and 
adaptability : a stereotyped system would not suffice. 

The suggestion in the above reasoning is that the 
economic system is a product of evolution underlying 
which is the pressure of an increasing volume and 
variety of wants. It does not necessarily follow that 
with every development of the system, those comprised 
within it will be better supplied than before. The pos- 
sibility of that depends upon the increased productive- 
ness occasioned by the development. If the problem 
has been stated correctly, however, assuming an 
increase of population has taken place, the fact that 
they were as well supplied would be evidence that the 
system was not altogether inappropriate to its end. If 
any justification of employer and owners of property is 
to be found, it must be sought in the importance of the 
functions they exercise in its working and development. 

In the first place, it is not without significance, especi- 
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ally as regards employers, that their functions have 
not always been so definitely concentrated in particular 
individuals as they are at the present day. Even now, 
there are many in this country of whom it can be said 
that their work is an epitome of economic functions. 
A shoemaker, for instance, in a small way, employing 
one or two workmen, is not a rare phenomenon. He is 
clearly an employer, and as it is almost certain that he 
will spend some of his time doing work similar to that 
upon which the workmen are solely engaged, to that 
extent he is a workman. Further, it is reasonable to 
assume that all the capital he requires for material and 
stock will not be borrowed, and in so far as it is not, he 
is an owner of capital, which will be taken into account 
when he is considering how much he makes out of. his 
business. Finally, it may be noticed, as he will cer- 
tainly have to do some buying and selling, he exercises 
functions which allow him to be designated a trader. 

Nowadays, individuals so situated are most frequently 
to be found on the fringe of the economic system, and 
even there they can hardly be regarded as typical. But 
they have been typical in time past. The typical crafts- 
man of mediaeval times is described as exercising the 
functions of workman, foreman, employer, merchant, 
and shopkeeper.* The outstanding featiure of present- 
day industrial organization is that these functions are 
more or less exercised by distinct individuals, but the 
position has not been arrived at quickly. A record of 
the change is an essential part of the record of the 
development of the economic system. 

It does not fall within the scope of this chapter to 
trace the development in detail, but it is desirable to 
notice how it proceeds. The dominant principle which 
* TJnwin, Industrial Organization, p. 10. 
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determines the scope of activity of individuals in the 
economic system is the principle of specialization. 
What this means is seen in the obvious fact that, while 
the aim of each is to satisfy his own wants, few pro- 
duce more than a small fraction of what they consume. 
The reason is that by concentration their labour is more 
productive, and by exchange they can obtain an ampler 
supply of the commodities and services they require. 
In the production of a single commodity, the extent to 
which the principle can be carried is indefinite. Such 
production consists of an indefinite number of opera- 
tions, some of which are more important than others, 
so far as the time required to perform them is concerned. 
An operation has to attain a certain degree of impor- 
taijce in this sense before it can be economically 
specialized. As demand extends, operations constantly 
reach this stage, while others are brought nearer to it. 
Specialization is, as it were, always pushing further 
and further back. But the movement continues with 
the operations which have undergone specialization. 
They may be taken over by machinery which also may 
be specialized. Whether a machine will be introduced, 
or one already in use specialized, is determined in the 
same way an(i at the same time as the specialization 
of operations not yet specialized. 

The operation of this principle, has to be borne in 
mind when considering the development of the economic 
system and the scope of activity of those engaged in it. 
It is owing to its operation that many functions, pre- 
viously combined in one individual, are distributed as 
we find them to-day. The employer as an economic 
factor distinct from the workman is one of its results. 
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III. — Functions of the Employee. 

This brings us to the important questions of the 
functions of the employer and how they are exercised. 
As the economic system is organized for the purpose of 
production, we see that it consists of a large number of 
industries, and that constituting each industry are 
numerous specialized business units, which range from 
concerns similar to that of the shoemaker mentioned 
above, to"the large joint-stock company. In some cases, 
these units may be combined in the form of a Kartel or 
Trust, but it is not necessary for our purpose to con- 
sider the organization of such combinations. One 
point which must be emphasized is that the principle of 
specialization applies to the business units within an 
industry, and as specialization is impossible without 
co-operation, they are linked together in innumerable 
ways. Then again, the industries are specialized, 
which implies further links ; and so we arrive at a con- 
ception of the economic system as one whole, a change 
in any part of which may affect any or all of the others 
in greater or lesser degree. 

The functions of the employer have reference to the 
initiation, organization, and direction of one of these 
units. This does not mean that the sbope of activity of 
every individual who is ordinarily called an employer is 
the same, or that the distinctive functions which belong 
to the employer may not be exercised by persons who 
are not ordinarily so designated. The shoemaker would 
certainly be called an employer, but evidently his range 
of work is wider than that of a typical employer in the 
cotton industry, for instance. Of the functions men- 
tioned as probably exercised by the former, it may be 
confidently stated that that which is ordinarily asso- 
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ciated with workmen will not be exercised by the latter. 
How far he will take an active part in buying and sell- 
ing, or the extent to which he will be the owner of the 
capital used in his business, it is impossible to say, but 
it is not unlikely that some of his time will be devoted 
to the trading function, and it is more than probable 
that he will own some of the capital. Still, an inter- 
view with the employer at his Manchester warehouse, 
with the object either of buying or selling, might 
quickly convince the most sceptical that he Was apply- 
ing to the wrong person. A better informed individual 
would think he had done a good day's work if he could 
succeed in securing from the employer a kindly refer- 
ence to the salaried employees whose function it was to 
attend to those parts of the business. Further, an 
investigation might possibly reveal the fact that the 
employer did not own any of the capital involved in the 
concern. It might be, indeed, that if all the tangible 
assets were sold, those to whom he was financially 
responsible would not receive an equivalent of the loans 
they had made to him. But although he exercised 
none of these functions, and did not own any of the 
business capital, he would be regarded as an employer. 
This is true whether the business is as small as that 
of the shoemaker, or as extensive as the largest private 
concern in the country. 

It requires no argument to prove that, no matter what 
the extent of a business may be, it neither originates 
nor continues its existence without direction and 
organization. It is also apparent that what is required 
will vary according to the extent and the character of 
the business. Eemembering that the principle of 
specialization will operate, it is only in accordance with 
what might be expected to find differences in the range 
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of activities of employer*. In the economic system we 
get a gradation from the employer, the direction and 
organization of whose business requires but a limited 
amount of his time and energy, to one of whom all is 
required — indeed, the development may be traced in 
the history of innumerable firms. In the early stages, 
the employer exercises many functions which in later 
stages will be delegated to paid officials, but through- 
out, his essential functions are the same. 

In the initiation of a business there is involved the 
bringing together of the required forms of capital, the 
requisite supplies of labour, and the establishment of 
market connections. The factors have to be organized 
in relation to the end in view, and while it is no doubt 
true that the success of the business depends in no 
small measure upon their appropriateness, the individual 
who has the insight to see that they are appropriate, 
and who possesses the enterprise to obtain and organize 
them, is a factor too important to be ignored. More- 
over, a fact which it is important to recognize is that 
if a business is to be permanently successful, what is 
involved in its initiation must be continually repeated. 
This necessarily follows from what has been said regard- 
ing the problem which the economic system, of which 
iaah business is a part, has to solve. There has to be 
constant readaptation to changing conditions of demand, 
and here it must be noticed that, while no change in 
production can be persisted in to which there is not a 
corresponding change in demand, the occasion of the 
change may arise on the productive side. Demand 
may leave a firm because it can be met more economic- 
ally by other producers, or because something has been 
substituted more appropriate than the previous supply. 
However, so far as any particular business is concerned, 
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demand remains the dominant factor in the situation. 
Changes on the productive side must find a response in 
demand, underlying which are human wants, and suc- 
cess throughout its career depends upon the aptitude 
with which it plays its part as a factor in the answer to 
the problem to which these wants give rise, and for this 
aptitude the employer is ultimately responsible. He 
occupies the central place in the business unit, and 
from this point of view his importance in the economic 
system has to be estimated. 

Prom what has been said, it will be apparent that to 
view the employer, apart from his probable ownership 
of capital, as a factor distinct from labour is not strictly 
correct. Certainly, the functions he exercises are 
different from those which are performed by the persons 
ordinarily termed workmen, but it is only in the sense 
that the functions of the latter are executive, while 
those of the former relate to organization, direction, and 
control. How far they will be exercised in detail or be 
supervisory and general will depend upon the character 
of the business and the extent to which specialization 
has been carried. 

Here, however, one function of employers of great 
importance must be mentioned, which does more to 
set them apart as a factor distinct from labour than 
anything else. While it is common to all employers, 
the view taken in this chapter is, that when their func- 
tions have been refined to a point at which only this 
function is left to them, the name of employer almost 
ceases to be appropriate. Where it obtains, we approxi- 
mate very nearly to the company form of organization 
so far as the actual management of a business is con- 
cerned. The function to which we refer is that of being 
risk-bearer of the concern. 
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What is involved can be clearly brought out in a brief 
consideration of how the employer's remuneration is 
determined. That which is received by an employee is, 
of course, usually called wages or salary. That which 
accrues to the employer is equally well known as profits, 
and the difference is more than a difference of name. 
An employee, whether his income is £1 a week or 
£1,000 a year, knows that he is entitled to, and can 
insist upon receiving, the amount so long as the employer 
has any resources, and the law any power. Assuming 
the employer is working with borrowed capital, the 
same is true as regards its owners in respect of interest, 
but it is not the same with the employer's remunera- 
tion. He has not, and cannot have, a contract with 
anyone as to the amount he shall receive, neither can 
he know beforehand what the amount will be, or 
whether it will be a plus quantity at all. No doubt he 
had good reason to think when he decided upon being 
an employer that he would at least receive a certain 
remuneration, but even then he would probably have 
in mind a considerable period. On the assumption, 
therefore, that all the capital used by an employer is 
borrowed, and that he is under a contract to pay interest 
upon it (and such a contract will certainly exist as 
regards the labour he employs), his remuneration, tak- 
ing a definite period, consists of the difference between 
the amount received for the product of the business, 
and the amount which he has to pay to labour, and to 
the owners of the business capital, along with other 
expenses, and this difference may be a minus quantity. 
As employer, he undertakes the risk. 

Although the functions of the employer have been 
considered as distinct from those of the owners of 
capital — and analytically they are quite separate — ^this 
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must not be taken to imply that they are rarely or 
never combined in the same individual. While it is 
not unusual for an owner of capital not to be an 
employer, it is unusual for an employer not to own at 
least a portion of his business capital, and, if he does, 
the interest upon it will be an addition to his remunera- 
tion as employer, and ordinarily when his profits are 
spoken of both will be included. 



rv. — Functions of Capital. 

In restricting the term ' ' property ' ' to industrial and 
commercial capital privately owned, there is no sug- 
gestion that the economic significance of property is 
confined within these limits. But it may be said that 
property thus used is more immediately important to 
the working of the economic system than that which 
is used directly as a means to the satisfaction of the 
wants of its owners. Moreover, in this restricted sense, 
private property occupies a position similar to that of 
employers. Both are important factors in the existing 
system, and as it is not an absolute failure, they have, 
at least, a prima facie justification. 

The advantages of the use of capital in economic pro- 
cesses require no illustration, particularly when it is 
embodied in the form of a productive appliance which 
enables a certain end to be attained with a less expendi- 
ture of effort than without it. The advantages are not 
so obvious, but they are as real, indeed of the same 
character, when the capital does not assume such a 
form, but is used in commerce. For instance, there 
are few people who would not recognize the utility of 
the machinery in a Lancashire cotton factory. If the 
cloth which is being manufactured is destined for the 
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Turkish or Egyptian markets, it will be delivered to a 
shipper in Manchester, who will pay the manufacturer 
almost immediately. But when the shipper despatches 
the goods he will probably have to wait for a period of 
six months or so for his returns. Most likely he will 
have no machinery, his premises may not be very large 
or elaborate, but he may be using more capital in his 
business than the manufacturer from whom he bought 
the cloth, and it is being used to as much advantage, 
not only as regards his own gain, but in relation to the 
whole string of processes through which raw cotton 
passes before it reaches the consumer. 

In the two establishments we have good examples of 
the use of industrial and corhmercial capital. One 
► facilitates the actual production processes, and the 
other, the appropriate distribution of the products to 
purchasers. In both cases, capital is necessary, and 
as a consequence of its use the economic system can 
more adequately fulfil its purpose. But the illustra- 
tion states the actual facts far too simply. Assuming 
the manufacturer and the shipper own the capital they 
use, it appears that we could designate one industrial, 
and the other commercial, capitalist, and similarly 
throughout the economic system. But the manufac- 
turer will, in all probability, have some capital in use 
much in the same way as the shipper. If he has bought 
his yarn from a spinner and paid for it at once, the 
capital absorbed until the cloth is delivered to the 
shipper will be performing a similar function to that 
which the shipper uses. This fact would be seen quite 
clearly if he had obtained the yarn from someone who 
allowed him credit for a period suflBciently long to 
enable it to pass through the manufacturing process 
and to be disposed of to the shipper. Again, it is con- 
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ceivable that the manufacturer might not receive pay- 
ment from the shipper at once. He might wait for a 
period of two or three months, or even until the time 
when the latter received his returns. It needs very 
little consideration to see that the commercial capital 
required before raw cotton becomes a finished article 
may be provided in a variety of ways. If the cotton- 
planter were prepared to wait for his returns until the 
cloth had been sold and paid for, he would provide 
capital to the amount represented by the value of the 
cotton. If the spinner, the manufacturer, and the 
shipper were prepared to do the same, they would pro- 
vide capital represented by the cost of spinning, manu- 
facturing, and shipping, respectively. But the pos- 
sible complications are so various that generalizations ' 
as to what actually does take place can be made only 
with many reservations. A small manufacturer, for 
instance, especially in a time of bad trade, often seeks 
assistance from an agent from whom he purchases his 
yarn, or one to whom he disposes of his cloth, and 
although these are men who apparently will use any 
capital they possess in commerce, they may virtually 
own a large portion of the manufacturer's business. 

In the illustration given above, whatever may have 
happened previously, the shipper provides the whole 
of the capital when the goods are delivered to him. His 
capital is used pre-eminently in commerce, as that of 
the manufacturer, as a general rule, is used in industry. 
A point which must be emphasized is, that in the 
financing of industry and commerce on these lines, those 
who undertake it in addition to their command of 
capital invariably occupy a position which enables them 
to acquire, and to maintain, adequate knowledge of 
the circumstances relevant to its safety. Thus situated, 
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they play a great part in tbe development of economic 
enterprise in cases where a less detailed knowledge 
would be insufficient. This is a fact of extreme impor- 
tance in relation to the working of the economic system 
and its development, and cannoi be too strongly 
emphasized. It is here, especially, that the individual 
possessing capital with freedom to use it as he will is 
seen as an economic factor of great significance. Not 
infrequently upon his actions depend far-reaching 
results. 

It is a truism to say that the course of economic 
development has been marked by an increasing use of 
capital, but it is not so evident, perhaps, that the most 
important immediate cause of the development has 
been that capital existed for which its owners were 
anxiously seeking profitable employment. Economic 
development, when viewed over a long period, assumes 
a spectacular aspect, but when considered in detail, 
some of the glamour disappears. It is seen to have con- 
sisted, particularly as regards new branches of enter- 
prise, in one individual striking out here and another 
there, whenever an apparently favourable opportunity 
presented itself, and there is no one so likely to be a 
pioneer as the individual who is restless in the posses- 
sion of unused capital. If his venture proves success- 
ful, he almost necessarily extends its scope ; larger 
capitals and more elaborate organizations than those 
with which he commenced, also appear. When a cer- 
tain stage has been reached, attention is devoted almost 
entirely to these, but as a rule, in an explanation of 
economic development, the enterprising individual who 
has an idea, and a small amount of capital, is of more 
fundamental importance. 

Whatever questions may be raised by a consideration 
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of the economic history of this country during the Indus- 
trial Eevolution period, it would be generally admitted 
that it was a time of great economic development. A 
view which suggests that new forces entered the 
economic world, that the characters of individuals 
were transformed, almost, that a new interpretation of 
economic development became necessary, has ho basis. 
So far as the fundamental character of the movement 
is concerned, it was different in no essential respect 
from what it had been before or from what it has been 
since. Undoubtedly, problems of tremendous impor- 
tance were forced conspicuously to the front, a reference 
to which falls outside the limits of this chapter. It 
may be said, however, that an explanation solely or 
even predominantly economic is inadequate. A study 
of State policy in matters other than economic yields 
fruitful results, showing, as it does, that there was 
scarcely a movement which might have altered the 
situation for the better, and profoundly influenced the 
course of events, which was not interfered with. 

Of the industries which made great progress during 
the Industrial Eevolution period, the most typical is 
the cotton industry, and fortunately its development 
can be traced in some detail. The superficial facts are 
well known, and it is unnecessary to quote any statistics. 
It is more important to know something of the organiza- 
tion of the industry, and the lines along which the 
different constituent business units developed. 

One of the most important individuals in the organiza- 
tion was the Manchester cotton merchant, whose func- 
tion it was to sell the raw product to spinners. It was 
not absolutely necessary that the spinner should pur- 
chase his cotton from the merchant. He might have 
gone past him and bought it at Liverpool, but it is 
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improbable that many did so. The reason was, that if 
they purchased at Liverpool they had to pay for the 
cotton almost immediately, whereas the merchant 
would allow them several months' credit. As a con- 
sequence, it was possible for men who possessed a 
smaller amount of capital than would otherwise have 
been recpiisite, to commence business as spinners. 
Owing to the long credit terms they were enabled to 
spin the cotton, dispose of the yarn, and as it was sold 
on shorter credit terms than those allowed by the cotton 
merchant, receive payment before they had to meet 
his account. What the spinner used to do whenever 
possible was to sell his yarn to a merchant, similar to 
the one from whom he bought his cotton, who could buy 
on very short credit terms, often, indeed, for cash. It 
is practically certain that this merchant then disposed 
of the yarn in the same way as the other disposed of 
the cotton. While one financed the spinner to the 
extent of the cost of his cotton, the other financed the 
manufacturer to the extent of the cost of his yarn. The 
significance of these merchants, who apparently were 
men with capital, can hardly be over-estimated in a 
consideration of the development of the cotton industry 
in its early stages. 

But to understand the rapid progress of the cotton 
industry, it is equally necessary to notice the develop- 
ment of the spinner 's business and the methods he pur- 
sued. It is known that several of the most success- 
ful cotton-spinning firms began by making cotton 
machinery, with which they combined, or to which they 
added later, a little spinning. After a time they ceased 
making machinery and concentrated solely upon spin- 
ning. In an explanation of the change, the fact that 
cotton could be purchased on long credit terms would 
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certainly have to be taken into account, but in addition, 
stress would have to be laid on the fact that the firm 
had probably acquired mop capital than could be profit- 
ably used in extending the machine-making side of its 
activities. To extend the spinning side necessarily 
involved the use of capital which could be embodied in 
a fixed form yielding slow returns, and it is unlikely 
that this would be obtained on loan. 

But here another significant point emerges. So long 
as the spinner was in a position that he had to depend 
largely upon merchants who would buy on short credit 
terms, his market for yarn was limited. To extend, 
he had to turn some of his capital into commerce and 
use it in the same way as the merchant used his. Con- 
sequently, we find that as the capital , of the spinner 
increased, he began to consign his yarn to commission 
agents who sold it on long credit terms- — viz., five or 
six months, and only made returns to the spinner this 
length of time after selling. The spinner did not receive 
payment for yarn sold, say, in January until the June 
or July following. 

Briefly, therefore, as the capital of the spinner 
increased, he divided it into tw.o portions. One por- 
tion he used commercially and extended his market, 
the other he used industrially and enlarged his factory. 
In this way, firms which began with a small amount 
of capital rose to great eminence in the course of a few 
years. The development can be traced even further, 
but the trend is, perhaps, sufficiently clear. As the 
capital of a firm increased, the tendency was to turn it 
in those directions in which it would react most favour- 
ably on the business in which it had been made, and 
open the way for further development. 

A consideration of the development of firms other 
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than those in the cotton industry shows that this move- 
ment was general in the Industrial Eevolution peri6d. 
In the history of the firm of Boulton and Watt, for 
instance, a stage was reached when they had to invest 
capital in Cornwall mining adventures, in order to main- 
tain a market for their engines ; and in the case of 
Wedgwood we see a similar movement, but on rather 
different lines. As his pottery gained a reputation, he 
was confronted with difficulties in the way of obtaining 
a sufficient supply of materials, and of disposing of his 
goods, owing to defective means of transport.* In 
view of the situation, it is not surprising to find him an 
ardent advocate and financial supporter of schemes for 
the improvement of roads and construction of water- 
ways. The important fact with him was not so much 
the dividend he would receive on his shares, as the 
effect better means of transport would have upon his 
pottery business. 

The suggestion here is, however, that the movement 
is not one confined to any particular period, but that it 
is fundamental in economic development at all times. 
Further, it is not, as a rule, an obtrusive movement. 
It consists most frequently of the tentative action of 
individuals seeking outlets for unemployed capital, and 
the most likely outlets are those which open out as a 
result of their previous actions, and consequently with 
which they have that close acquaintance which is an 
important factor in successful ventures. It is such 
individuals who have always been in the vanguard of 
economic advance. The possession of capital gives the 
impulse, and unfettered freedom in its disposal the 
liberty, to embark upon any line of enterprise which 
offers the possibility of fruitful results. If they suc- 
* Smiles, Lives of Engineers- ' 
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ceed, it is, of course, immediately advantageous to them- 
selves, but their actions have a wider significance than 
their own success. There is the effect upon the 
economic system. We have noticed at length the pur- 
pose for' which it exists and the character of the problem 
to which it is a solution. As we saw, the problem is 
such that a final solution, complete in detail, never has 
been, or is likely to be attained. It is one which 
requires a continuous solution, a vital factor in which is 
the individual, quick to see and to seize opportunities 
of development. This is a fact of considerable impor- 
tance in considering the different types of business unit 
in the economic system. It suggests that those con- 
trolled by employers who own a large part of their busi- 
ness capital are likely to be more appropriate in new 
branches of enterprise, and in conditions liable to 
change, than those in which control and capital are 
not so concentrated. Looking at the matter from this 
point of view, we see that although the essential func- 
tions of employers are distinct from owners of capital, 
in many cases they are likely to be, and indeed are, 
almost necessarily united in one individual. 



V. — The Joint-Stock Form of Organization. 

If what has been said so far concerning the parts 
played in the economic system by employers and 
owners of capital is correct, it is evident that they do 
perform useful functions. But before definite con- 
clusions are arrived at as to their indispensability, cer- 
tain developments in economic organization, especially 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century, must 
be considered. As a result of these developments, the 
joint-stock form of business unit has come prominently 
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to the front, in which there is no particular individual 
to whom the term "employer " is applied, neither is the 
capital usually owned by those who use it. Conse- 
quently, it might reasonably be argued that the impor- 
tance of employers and owners of capital, as stated 
above, must be subject to considerable modification. 
At this point, therefore, it will be v^el\ to consider the 
position, so far as it is relevant to this discussion. 

At the outset, it must be recognized, in view of the 
amazing extension of joint-stock enterprise during the 
last fifty years, that it would be rash for anyone to 
attempt to define strictly the limits within which com- 
panies may successfully exist. At the same time, it 
cannot be assumed that a company must succeed in 
every case, except where another form of organization 
would fail : one form may possess advantages on account 
of which it is more appropriate than another in certain 
conditions. But it is not simply a question of defining 
certain conditions as appropriate to the existence of a 
company, and others as appropriate to the existence of 
a private firm, for often we find both forms of organiza- 
tion existing together in the same conditions. 

Still, a fact which emerges from a survey of the 
economic, system, is that the company form of organiza- 
tion does predominate where certain conditions obtain, 
and the reasons are fairly obvious. As regards the 
acquirement of a very large capital, a joint-stock con- 
cern easily has the pull over a private business. No 
one individual, or even two or three constituting a part- 
nership, are likely to possess the amount required; and 
even if they did, it is improbable that they would be 
willing to risk it in one enterprise. Large capital in 
itself, however, is not sufficient in every case to rule out 
the private business. It must mean either that the 
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enterprise could not be entered upon with a smaller 
amount, or that definite advantages result from a large- 
scale enterprise which outweigh any comparative advan- 
tages which one organized on a smaller scale may pos- 
sess. We get obvious examples of the first case in 
transport undertakings, such as railways and canals, 
where a large capital is absolutely necessary. 

But the second case is more important in this dis- 
cussion. Here, a very large capital may not be abso- 
lutely necessary to the carrying on of the enterprise, 
but necessary if it is to be carried on as economically as 
it might be. Owing to reasons often connected with 
an extension of the principle of specialization, up to a 
certain point the larger the scale upon which a business 
unit is organized the greater tends to be the return in 
relation to cost. The point of maximum economy 
varies at different times and places with the kind of 
work in which the business is engaged, and with external 
conditions, particularly those relating to the markets in 
which it buys and sells ; but in every industry there is 
such a point, and the typical business units tend to 
reach it. In cases where great economies can be 
secured by large-scale organization, and very large 
capital is required to make it possible, the private con- 
cern is thus doubly barred. 

Here, certain facts connected with the organization 
of the two forms of business unit become important. 
We have seen that in a private firm the employer is 
ultimately responsible, and upon him the incidence of 
its success or failure mainly falls. In the vast majority 
of cases the business is carried on under his supervision, 
and, more frequently than not, the more responsible 
work will be actually performed by him. He has every 
inducement to maintain the business in a high state of 
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efficiency, and has the power to do whatever he sees fit 
to secure its success. The characteristics of a private 
concern ought therefore to be enterprise, energy, unity 
of purpose, and quickness of action, and a business in 
which these are prominent is in an exceedingly strong 
position. They are sufficient to offset many advantages 
of a more automatic character which others may pos- 
sess. In certain branches of enterprise, and in the 
early stages of an industry, they are of vital impor- 
tance : probably they were never more so than in the 
cotton industry in the Industrial Eevolution period. 
Even if the company form of organization had been as 
common then as it has become since, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that business units so organized could have 
maintained their position alongside private firms, or 
have accomplished what they achieved. 

But at the present time the cotton industry, especially 
in one of its branches, is almost entirely run by joint- 
stock companies. A recent investigation has shown 
that in Lancashire, in 1911, less than 16 per cent, of 
the spinning firms were private concerns, although, in 
1884, they constituted over 77 per cent. In the weav- 
ing branch the movement has not proceeded so far. In 
1911, nearly 48 per cent, of the weaving concerns were 
still private firms ; but the fact that the figure was over 
91 per cent, on the previous date, strongly suggests that 
their day is passing away.* However, there are reasons 
for thinking the change will not be as sweeping as it 
has been in the spinning branch of the industry; but 
before mentioning these reasons, the main features of 
the company form of organization may be noticed. 

As already mentioned, one peculiarity about this type 

* Chapman and Ashton, Journal of Boyal Statistical 
Society. April, 1914, App. Tables I., VIII.. IX. 
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of business unit is that it includes no particular 
individual to whom the name of employer is applied. 
But no one would suggest that the functions which 
have been attributed to him in a private concern are 
therefore eliminated. They are exercised, but, apart 
from the function of risk-bearer, they are entrusted 
to persons engaged and paid for their services in 
the same way as a workman of the company. 
They are distributed among directors, managers, and 
foremen. In all probability some of these, especially 
the first-named, will bear some of the risk of the con- 
cern, but not so much on account of the position they 
occupy as because they are shareholders in the com- 
pany. In the shareholder, the functions of risk-bearer 
and owner of capital are combined. As a body they 
may be regarded, owing to their power of appointing 
directors and criticizing their actions, as controlling the 
concern, but not infrequently the power is more apparent 
than real. In a large company they not infrequently 
possess little coherence, and it is almost impossible for 
them to formulate a constructive policy ; at the best the 
control they exercise is of a negative character. 

In contrast with the private concern, the salient 
points are that the ultimate control rests with share- 
holders, who participate in the gains proportionately to 
their respective holdings, and whose liability is limited 
to their share capital. Although this may amount to 
a large sum, it is improbable that it will amount to the 
whole of the wealth of a shareholder, and in few cases 
will the dividend he receives from one concern con- 
stitute a large proportion of his total income. He will 
certainly be interested in the success of the concern, 
but his interest is hardly likely to be so keen as that of 
an employer who receives the whole of the profits of 
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his business — determined as indicated earlier in the 
chapter — and whose liabihty is unlimited. But, fur- 
ther, no matter how keen the interest of a shareholder 
may be, he is only one of many, and it does not follow 
that what he thinks necessary to success will commend 
itself to- the majority. Even if he happens to be 
appointed a director, there is still the possibility of 
divided counsels, especially in matters which involve 
decisions uncertain in their results, but upon which 
much may depend. 

When we come to the question of detailed manage- 
ment, the diSerences between a large private firm and 
a company may not seem very great, yet they are too 
important to ignore. In the latter, the management 
is in the hands of paid officials, and much of it may be 
in the former, but, as a general rule, it will not be com- 
pletely delegated. There are few cases in which the 
employer does not take an active part in the manage- 
ment of his business, and in these, owing to the fact 
that he has so much at stake, his supervision is almost 
certain to be more efficient than that of appointed 
directors. If it is not, it is a fairly sure indication 
either that the business is unprogressive, or that the 
branch of enterprise of which it forms a part is one in 
which the company form of organization has a strong 
chance of success. While it may be true, therefore, 
that we can find both forms of organization existing 
together in similar conditions, what has been said sug- 
gests that there are certain conditions more appropriate 
to one form than to the other. Each form has its 
advantages, and there is a point at which, on a balance, 
there is little to choose between them. The economics 
of large-scale organization are balanced by more inten- 
sive control and management. Where the conditions 
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are such that intensive control and management are 
urgently necessary, the private .concern will figure 
prominently, and if the conditions continue, it will not 
easily be displaced. 

As previously observed, these conditions especially 
prevail when a branch of enterprise is in its experi- 
mental stages, when processes are apt rapidly to change, 
before the time when, at least, general methods of 
working have been evolved. Further, at all times, if 
variation — whether on the supply or demand side — 
necessitating quick adaptation is a marked element in 
the situation, it appears that the private concern will 
be more effective than the public company. .Where 
the opposite conditions prevail, the tendency is for joint- 
stock enterprise and large-scale organization to displace 
the private concern and ultimately to gain almost com- 
plete sway". In the spinning branch of the cotton 
industry these conditions are more fully realized than in 
the weaving branch ; hence the result mentioned above. 
The main reason adduced why the joint-stock form of 
organization has not extended so far in the weaving as 
in the spinning, is that demand for manufactured goods 
is more susceptible to change than the demand, for yarn. 
It is in districts which produce for the comparatively 
stable Eastern markets that the joint-stock form tends 
to predominate. In other districts where production is 
carried on for more changeable markets, it is still greatly 
outnumbered by the private concern.* 

At this point, however, a fact hinted at several times 
in the course of this discussion must be noticed. Nearly 
a century and a half ago, it was stated that the only 
trades which it was possible for a joint-stock company 

* Chapman and Ashton, Journal of Boyal Statistical 
Society, April, 1914, p. 488. 
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to carry on successfully, assuming it did not possess a 
monopoly, ' were those where the operations were 
capable of being reduced to a routine. At that time, 
only three trades — banking, insurance, and transport — 
were enumerated as suitable.* This enumeration 
would now be regarded as inadequate, but the principle 
enunciated is still important. Since that time, routine 
has become possible in other directions, and with the 
extension the scope of joint-stock enterprise has 
widened. Specialization, large-scale organization, and 
joint-stock enterprise are closely connected. The para- 
mount effect of specialization is to simplify complexities, 
both in the sphere of thought and of action. It is a 
consequence of concentration. Routine in the economic 
sphere implies a regular, unvarying course of action, 
and this emerges as a result of specialization, and the 
requisite conditions for its operation are most fully 
realized in undertakings organized on a large scale. 
Where large capital is required, and great risk involved, 
or where a considerable time must elapse before returns 
can be expected — especially in enterprises which are 
still frequently described as " adventures " — the com- 
pany form of organization may prevail from the begin- 
ning, and even act as a pioneer of private enterprise. 

But in a view of economic development, a tendency 
to be avoided is that of allotting to such instances a 
larger place than their importance merits. In the fore- 
front of the main stream of economic movement it 
appears that private enterprise, almost necessarily, 
must occupy a more important place. A statement 
that one of its functions is to prepare the way for enter- 
prise of a more public character, could claim much 
support from what is revealed by a close study of 

* Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch. i. 
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economic development. In the nineteenth century we 
see the transition eontinually taking place in many 
directions. When this stage has been reached, it is 
comparatively easy for business units, organized from 
the beginning in the company form, to appear. To 
refer to the cotton industry again: in the paper pre- 
viously referred to, it is shown that of the spinning 
concerns existing in Lancashire in 1911, of 553 then 
organized as companies, 145 had, in all probability, 
commenced as private iirms, and in weaving the same 
appjied to 261 out of 445.* 

From what has been said, the inference appears to 
be, when we remember the purpose for which the 
economic system exists, and what is involved in its per- 
formance, that there is a sphere of activity in which the 
private firm is, and seems likely to remain, the more 
appropriate form of organization. The fact that in 
many directions it has been displaced, and that in the 
course of economic progress the displacement may con- 
tinue — indeed, such displacement is implied in the rea- 
soning of this section — does not detract from its essen- 
tial importance. At present it is a vital factor in 
the efficient working and development of the economic 
system, and, so long as this is so, it appears that pri- 
vate employers and owners of capital (which they are 
at liberty to utilize in industry and commerce at their 
own discretion) perform functions of such importance 
that they cannot lightly be dispensed with. 

It is not' improbable, in view of the developments 
now taking place in scientific business organization, the 
tendency of which is to reduce methods to a rule, that 
the efSoiency of the company form of organization may 

* Chapman and Ashton, Journal of Moyal Statistical 
Society, April, 1914, App. Tables, I., VIJI. 
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increase, and it may be able greatly to extend its sphere 
of activity. Systems of costing, which enable weak- 
nesses to be detected with ease and rapidity, may do 
much to minimize difficulties in some directions. But 
it does not appear that much can be accomplished on 
these lines to simplify problems that vary from day to 
day. To solve these, more is required than a stereo- 
typed set of rules. Nothing except detailed knowledge, 
close attention, and an enterprising spirit, will avail, 
and these seem most likely to be found in an individual 
who undertakes full responsibility with its corollary of 
freedom of action. 

V-I. — Conclusion. 
In this concluding section we have to consider briefly 
the bearing of the preceding discussion on the problem 
of industrial control — a problem of extreme importance 
in view of the pertinent criticism of the economic 
system which labour is able to offer, the lines of which 
were indicated at the beginning of the chapter. The 
central point of the criticism was the position of the 
worker compared with that of employers and owners 
of capital. It was there pointed out that there was 
reason for the criticism, and the analysis of the private 
firm which has been ofiered, shows how and why the 
employer does occupy a favoured position. It is 
involved in- the character of his functions as head of a 
business unit. As such, in relation to each worker he 
employs, he is in the position of an autocrat. But 
when he is viewed in relation to the community his 
position is difierent. Unless he happens to be in pos- 
session of a complete monopoly, he is here a subject, 
and is far from having complete freedom of action. If 
he is to maintain his position in the economic system. 
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he has to respond to external stimuh represented by 
demand, underlying which are varying human wants. 
The conditions in which he carries on his business are 
created for him rather than by him. He is free only to 
the extent that he can decide what course to adopt in 
conditions which exist. But whatever the course may 
be, the interests of the workers he employs are involved 
in it, and they must act according to his decisions. 
Consequently, in a real sense, the employer has control 
of a large part of the lives of his employees, and this is 
how the situation must appeal to them. Under the 
circumstances, the problem of control, as the employees 
see it, must almost inevitably present itself as one which 
involves a limitation of the power of the employer, and 
the view is not incorrect. Ultimately, however, the 
problem has to be considered in re'lation to the conditiois 
which give to the functions he exercises their importance. 
When this is realized, the 'difficulties involved in the 
problem of control become apparent, and at once the 
question is suggested: Can these conditions be con- 
trolled ? If so, the problem, as it is immediately impor- 
tant to the workers, becomes easier to solve. The 
point at issue may be illustrated from the history of 
the past few months. The policy of " controlled estab- 
lishments " adopted by the Government is well known 
and requires no explanation. It may be stated with 
confidence that the problem of control would have been 
immensely more difficult if the Government had not 
been in a position to give practically a free hand as 
regards production. What the situation amounted to 
was, that there existed an unlimited market, and those 
who had to supply it could best fulfil their purpose the 
more they poured into it. If such conditions obtained 
in normal times, problems of control would be much 
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simplified. But such conditions are not normal, and 
this fact has to be borne in mind in considering what 
can be accomplished on similar lines when the war is 
over. 

This brings us to the concluding point. The sug- 
gestion in this discussion has been that the question of 
industrial control has to be considered in relation to the 
character of the problem which the economic system 
has to solve. As presented in modern economic society, 
while the problem in general remains the same, in detail 
it is constantly changing, and fluidity and adaptability 
in the economic system seem essential to its solution. 
For control to be effective, a large measure of stability 
of conditions is necessary, as is almost invariably 
assumed in schemes which are propounded. 

It is here where the development which has taken 
place din:ing the last fifty years, by which the supremacy 
of the private firm has been seriously challenged by the 
joint-stock form of organization, and the tendency for 
it to extend, become highly significant. The signifi- 
cance of the joint-stock form of organization for our 
purpose is that in it the individual employer does not 
exist, and that the capital is not generally owned by 
those who use it. These facts in themselves suggest 
the existence of a comparative simplicity and stability 
of conditions, and it is generally true, where companies 
predominate, that such conditions obtain. 

The ultimate solution of the problem of industrial 
unrest, in so far as it arises owing to difierences in the 
position of labour as compared with that of employers 
and owners of capital, obviously has to be sought in the 
elimination of these differences. A form of organization 
is requisite in which there is a larger measure of common 
responsibility, and this implies a recognition of the claim 
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of the workers to a fuller share in the control of their 
own lives. It does not fall within the scope of this 
chapter to formulate constructive schemes whereby 
labour could exercise a greater control, but it is apparent 
that the control which might be exercised would vary 
according to circumstances. It appears that the most 
elaborate and detailed schemes could be introduced — the 
more detailed compatible with efficiency the better — and 
have greatest prospect of success where the joint-stock 
form of organization exists. In view of the fact 
that, according to a recent return, there are regis- 
tered in England over 58,000 joint-stock companies, 
with a paid-up capital of nearly £2,300,000,000,* 
there is no lack of scope for experiment, and surely time' 
was never more propitious, or the need more urgent. 
One thing is certain. The claim of the workers to a 
fuller share in controlling that large part of their lives 
which is spent in getting a living will have to be recog- 
nized somehow. The fact of industrial unrest cannot 
be ignored. It is blindness to treat it as of no account, 
and useless to think that it will pass away. On all sides 
there is pressing need for a calm survey and an under- 
standing of the situation, followed by a conscious effort, 
taking into account all the facts, to attain a position 
when each individual realizes that he is, and is in fact, 
a member of a co-operative body, working harmoniously 
towards a common end, whatever his particular func- 
tion may be. We are told that'this is the ideal in time 
of war. Is it less the ideal in time of peace ? The 
object of this chapter has not been to formulate con- 
structive schemes, but to present the situation as it is, 
without obscuring difficulties, in the belief that a know- 
ledge of what is, is requisite to the attainment of what 
ought to be. 

* Statistical Abstract (Cd. 8128). 
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Ill 

THE WAE AND THE STATUS OF THE 
WAGE-EAENEE 

I. — Wages and the Standard or Life. 

The present economic system in England — so far as it 
is a "system " — is based upon the principle of "free 
enterprise." The State leaves economic relations to 
be settled by free private contracts. Anyone may 
engage in any business (with a few exceptions), and 
may sell in any market at any price. Prices are left 
to be settled by free bargaining between buyers and 
sellers. Competition is relied upon to prevent either 
party to the bargain from exploiting the other. The 
price of labour, by the sale of which the wage-earner 
lives, is left to be settled in the same way, by free bar- 
gaining between buyers and sellers; competition among 
employers is expected -to secure for the wage-earner 
what he is worth, competition among workers to insure 
that no one gets more than he is worth. Only recently, 
and that in cases the conditions of which are specifically 
exceptional, has the Siate interfered to fix the wages of 
any kind of laboin:. The effect of this free bargaining 
is, according to the current rather optimistic theory 
of wages, that wages tend to equal the net product qf 
labour, the supply of labour being what it is, or as it is 
usually put, wages tend to equal the marginal net pro 
duct of labour. 

61 
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The social organization that leaves the workers 
" free " to determine their economic relations by pri- 
vate contract has never evoked much enthusiasm 
amongst them. They consistently opposed its intro- 
duction, resisting the abolition of the apprenticeship 
and other restrictions on choice of occupation from 
which they " suffered "; fighting hard to retain the fix- 
ing of wages by Justices of' the Peace or Parliament; 
opposing everywhere the abolition by enclosure of the 
communal element in agriculture ; regarding the new 
Poor Law not as a reform, but as a cruel infliction; 
talking about their " property " in their trade, and 
resenting the introduction of the machinery which 
threatened that property. Their instinct was always 
to cling to any institution or arrangement that seemed 
to secure their status ; and the share in the great 
increase in wealth and the opportunity of rising out of 
their class which the system of free contract has given 
them, have never reconciled them to the instability of 
status that it involves. 

It is with wages alone, however, that we are con- 
cerned here, and in this connection the reaction of the 
workers against the system of free contract has had two 
chief, objects : 

1. To prevent the exploitation of their weakness in 
bargaining; and 

2. To prevent the constant fluctuations which the 
constant variation in the demand for goods and services 
tends to produce in the value of the labour engaged in 
supplying the goods and services. 

. They have been so far successful in attaining these 
objects that the position of the average wage-earner, 
unorganized as well as organized, has a stability that 
one would not have expected a -priori in a society which 
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left wages to be settled entirely by private contract; 
the value of labour fluctuates less than the values of 
most commodities. 

This element of stability can be illustrated by a com- 
parison between wages (the price of labour) and the 
prices of the produce or stocks and shares sold on the 
Exchanges, which economists take as the typical 
markets of the present economic system. In the latter, 
values are constantly being adjusted to changes in sup- 
plies and demand; every influence affecting either sup- 
plies or demand, unless cancelled by some countervailing 
influence, is reflected at once in the price-list. In the 
labour market, on the other hand, values are relatively 
rigid, and supply and demand are adjusted to them. 
It requires a great and long-continued falling-off in the 
demand for the products of their industry to induce the 
workers in an organized trade to consent to a reduction 
in the value of their labour — i.e., in the standard rate; 
if the alternative to a temporary reduction in the rate 
is a reduction in output and less work, they explicitly 
prefer that alternative. On the other hand, they are 
slow to demand an increase in the standard rate when 
the demand for the product of their industry is rising 
fast. While values tend, in the case of produce, to move 
so that the entire supply will always be taken up, in the 
labour market the seller gets a comparative fixity of 
value at the cost of fluctuations in employment, and the 
sacrifice of a share of the gains to be obtained from rapid 
changes in price. Prices of goods (wholesale, at any 
rate) will usually be reduced when demand falls off, and 
raised when demand increases ; the worker v/ill be 
afiected usually only when the change is so great that 
men are turned off or overtime is necessary. 

The Trade Union is an organization by which the 
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wage-earner seeks to attain these two objects. It 
removes the weakness as a bargainer of the seller of 
labour by substituting combination for isolation and col- 
lective bargaining for individual bargaining; its funds 
form a reserve on which the members can draw when 
the reserve price of their labour is not forthcoming, and 
it gives them, in the Trade Union official, an agent for 
the sale of their labour who can supply the special 
knowledge of market conditions and experience in bar- 
gaining which they lack.. The second object it attains 
by formulating and defending the standard rate. It 
requires the employer to insist on prices that enable 
him to pay the standard rate, and what one employer 
can pay it insists that all shall pay. If a falling-off in 
trade is prolonged, the union will consent to a reduc- 
tion in the standard rate ; but temporary fluctuations 
are met either by contracting and expanding profits or 
by short time (or unemployment) and overtime. 

But not one wage-earner in five is in an effective Trade 
Union. The great majority of wage-earners have neither 
the reserve . funds nor the organization which enable 
Trade Unionists to overcome the weaknesses of their 
position in bargaining and set a reserve price on their 
labour in the form of a standard rate. Unless, then, the 
mass of wage-earners had found some other way of 
setting a reserve price on their labour, we might expect 
that the great majority of wage-earners would have their 
bargaining weakness exploited, until their wages were 
meagre subsistence wages, and fluctuating and uncer- 
tain at that ; an employer would be able to transmit any 
pressure to which he was subjected on to the worker, 
and to enjoy the profits of good trade without bearing a 
corresponding share of the losses of bad trade. The 
workers in some industries are in this oondition. There 
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are no limits on competition for employment among 
them, and they can resist no reduction forced on them 
by their employers, so long as they can still subsist — 
with or without the aid of charity and the Poor Law — 
on the earnings they can make. These are the 
" sweated " industries, the chief of which have been 
dealt with since 1909 under the Trade Boards Act. But 
the majority of wage-earners are not in the condition we 
describe as " sweated. " The reason is that most wage- 
earners, although unorganized, have found a way of 
setting limits to competition and placing a reserve price 
on their labour; they have found a way of overcoming 
the chief weaknesses of their position. And the way is 
the same as the way of the Trade Unionist — ^namely, 
combination; but the combination is tacit and 
instinctive, not conscious and organized. 

The ultimate safeguard of the economic position of 
the wage-earners is the understanding, that exists in 
every industry not " sweated," to stand out for a wage 
which will support a certain standard of life. If it were 
not for this understanding, the unscrupulous employer 
at any time, and the hard-pressed employer in bad 
times, would cut at the standard rate ; other employers 
would follow suit, and the workers, weak in their isola- 
tion and lack of reserve, would be forced lower and 
lower. It is the object of a system of free contract to 
stimulate competition, and unrestricted competition 
among wage-earners when there is no scarcity of labour 
can lead only to the condition of the " sweated " trades. 

This standard of life is a conception which, though 
difficult to formulate, is not indefinite. Its exact con- 
tent varies from industry to industry, from grade to 
grade, and from district to district. But any worker 
in an established industry has a pretty clear idea what 

5 
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the standard of his grade in that industry and district 
is ; and to that standard he conceives that he has a right. 
It is not a " subsistence " standard — it varies from 
industry to industry ; and in any industry the single 
man expects the same as the married man, and the mar- 
ried man expects no more than the single man. It is 
not fixed; indeed, it changes within not very lengthy 
periods, and tends to rise M'ith the spread of education 
and the broadening of consumption; but at any given 
moment it is conceived as fixed. It gives an ideal 
colour to a material struggle, because it converts a 
demand for twenty-five shillings a week into a demand 
for a right and the assertion of a status in society. Its 
importance in the economic organization is that it gives 
the " sticking point " below which wages will not nor- 
mally be depressed. It is the basis of the combination 
which fixes the rate of wages — not absolutely, but rela- 
tively to the constant movement of values that free 
contract results in elsewhere. The unorganized worker 
sticks out for what he conceives to be his standard, 
because he can rely on the other people, who are able 
to do his work, doing the same ; thus he enjoys some of 
the advantages of combination, and can maintain the 
" reserve price " which Dr. Marshall regards as neces- 
sary, if the " normal force of supply and demand " 
is to act. He defends himself against the exploita- 
tion of his weakness as a bargainer, and secures 
a respite from the worry of thinking out what he shall 
demand for his services every time he becomes a party 
to the free contract of employment. The Trade Union 
organizes and gives definition to the demand for the 
standard of life, and enormously strengthens the wage- 
earner's power to secure it; moreover, by forcing up 
its own standard rates as the growth of wealth allows. 
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organized labour raises the standard of life generally, 
and induces the unorganized worker to screw his ' ' stick- 
ing point " up a little; but it exists apart from Trade 
Unionism and is prior to it. The demand for it is the 
instinctive reaction of the average man against a system 
of free contract, which leaves him free to get rich in 
his own way, but guarantees him no secure status if 
his interests and ambitions do not happen to lie in the 
direction of amassing wealth, or if inequality of oppor- 
tunity prevents him from using his "freedom." 

The maintenance by tacit or overt combination of 
their standard of life by any class of wage-earners is 
not inconsistent with their wages equalling the net pro- 
duct of their labour. In the first place, wages and the 
value of labour are distinct, and the productivity of 
labour does not depend altogether on the worker. If, 
then, the workers stick out for a certain wage, the 
employer may be able, either by altering his organiza- 
tion or by getting more labour out of each worker, or 
by both, to pay the wage insisted on without giving 
any more per unit of labour and without increasing the 
cost of production. Employer and wage-earner are 
often at cross-purposes in bargaining about wages. What 
concerns the employer is the price of labour, which 
may be low when wages are high, and high when wages 
are low. What interests the worker is the amount of 
his income ; he will try to get as good a price as pos- 
sible for his labour, but if he can secure the income, 
which his conception of his status demands, by no other 
means, he can be made to give more labour in the same 
time — as in the frequent case of piece-workers earning 
the same income after a reduction in hours as before. 
But even if this adjustment of productivity to wages 
were not possible, wage-earners could still by combina- 
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tion maintain a comparative fixity in their wages, just 
as the sellers of any commodity can by combination 
keep the price of it steady. They would have to adjust 
the supply of labour to the demand, and either work 
short time, support unemployed members, or restrict 
entrance to the trade, when the demand for their labour 
fell off. Except, however, in the case of a decaying indus- 
try, which can be met by the diversion into other occupa- 
tions of recruits who would otherwise have taken the 
place of superannuated workers, the workers in any 
industry can usually maintain their standard rate, in 
spite of a temporary falling-o£E in the demand for their 
labour, in the safe assurance that the steady rise in 
demand as a whole, due to the steady growth of wealth 
as a whole, will presently bring prices up to a level that 
will enable employers to pay the standard rate while 
employing all the workers. It is this steady growth of 
wealth, and therefore of demand, that enables the 
workers to insist on their standard of life being main- 
tained. Temporary fluctuations in an industry may 
make it temporarily difficult for the employer to charge 
on to prices the full amount of the wage needed to main- 
tain the standard ; but the losses of temporary fluctua- 
tions, like the gains due to temporary fluctuations, 
should be charged to profits, the social justification of 
which is that they are the payment for taking risks ; and 
in the long-run the inevitable rise in demand will bring 
prices up to a level that will cover the needed wage.* 
The tacit agreement to stick out for a wage that will 

* For examples of the results of maintaining the standard 
rate in crafts threatened by machinery, see Webb, Industrial 
Democracy, pp. 417-420 (cord wainers) and pp. 420-424 ^hand- 
paper-makers). For the results of the opposite policy of 
sacrificing the standard rate, see Tawney, Minimum Kates 
in the Chain-making Industry, ch. ii. 
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support their standard of life serves the wage-earner the 
same purpose as a trench-line serves a modern army; 
it strengthens resistance against encroachment, and con- 
solidates and makes secure any advance. It can be 
overwhelmed — the obstacles to maintaining it we shall 
have to consider in a moment ; but, on the whole, it has 
been the chief instrument in freeing the wage-earner 
from the loss of status to which unrestricted competition 
would lead, and in securing for him a share in the 
increase of wealth. 

This brief survey of the reaction of the workers to the 
stimulus of free enterprise has been made in order to 
discover what the worker wants. What he wants, 
primarily, though not of course exclusively, is his stan- 
dard of life with security. He wants an assured 
economic status, and not all the golden possibilities of 
treading in Mr. Csirnegie's footsteps will compensate him 
for insecurity of status. Progress, a great historian has 
said, is a movement from status to contract. The 
worker is apparently of a different opinion ; he prefers a 
compromise, and has sought by voluntary organizations 
and instinctive combination to maintain an element of 
status in his economic condition. And he has met with 
some success ; wages are steadier than prices or profits ; 
the great majority of workers are freed either by collec- 
tive bargaining or by the establishment of customary 
rates from the worry of perpetual thought about their 
livelihood. But their status is never quite secure ; it 
lacks the support that the State could give it without 
departing from the principle of free enterprise. The 
experience of Trade Unions points to the possibility of 
combining the social advantages both of status and of 
contract. 
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II. — The Influence of War Conditions. 

Unrestricted competition is as rare in the economic 
field as complete monopoly. Although trusts and pools 
are still the exception in British industry, understand- 
ings, trade customs, and the recognition of a distinction 
between ' ' fair ' ' prices or ' ' fair ' ' competition and 

unfair ' ' prices or competition, eSectively restrict com- 
petition between producers. These understandings 
have not crystallized into open syndicates and alliances 
so frequently as in Germany, partly because British 
manufacturers are more individualistic than those of 
Germany, but partly also because the state of English 
law makes an organization of the type of the German 
Kartel impossible in England. It is a Common Law 
rule in England that agreements in restraint of trade 
are contrary to public policy, and the courts will not 
enforce them ; in Germany the rule is different, and the 
courts will enforce agreements between indepertdent pro- 
ducers to sell through a single agency or observe a com- 
mon price-list. But the English rule has been super- 
seded by statute in the case of combinations of wage- 
earners ; it has not prevented the formation of shipping 
rings and railway conferences ; and the complete amal- 
gamations to which it has driven firms prevent it from 
fulfilling its object in an increasing number of manufac- 
turing industries. And it is doubtful whether its object 
is really in accordance with public policy. 

That object is to insure competition among producers. 
The theory of the present arrangement is that a price 
fair both to producer and consumer can be reached only 
if there is competition on both sides ; the assumption 
underlying this theory is that the pressure of competi- 
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tion will be equal on each side. Unrestricted competi- 
tion, however, does not exert an equal pressure on both 
sides ; it presses much more heavily on the producer than 
on the consumer. For the producer is committed to and 
dependent on the sale of some particular thing, while 
the consumer can usually dispense with any particular 
thing or find a substitute. Absolutely unrestricted com- 
petition would lead not to fair prices, but to the exploita- 
tion of producers by consumers. Producers can redress 
the inequality in bargaining force and protect themselves 
against exploitation in only one way — namely, by corn- 
bination ; and they have taken that way : open combina- 
tion where the technical or legal conditions of the trade 
allowed it, tacit combination where no other was pos- 
sible. The combination of wage-earners to maintain a 
certain standard of life, then, is not unique; it is the 
application of the general method of protection to the 
weakest class of producers. And whatever be thought 
of the social advantages or disadvantages of combination 
among other classes of producers, there can be no doubt 
of the advantage of it in the case of wage-eftrners ; tha 
condition of those ' ' sweated ' ' wage-earners who are 
incapable of combination is a standing warning. 

There has been some recognition of the importance of 
maintaining the wage-earner's standard of life. Trade 
Unions have been given a legal status. The State 
requires the payment of the standard rate of the industry 
and the district on Government contracts; unemploy- 
ment benefit under the Insurance Act is not forfeited by 
refusal to accept work at less than the standard rate. 
But the wage-earner's claim to his standard of life with 
security has never received the support which the State, 
and the State alone, can give it. If the State is ever 
to give that support, now is the time. The War has 
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dislocated pre-existing economic relations, and exposed 
existing standards to all the dangers that can threaten 
them; thus the War has intensified the need. At the 
same time, the War is an opportunity ; it has made 
some reconstruction inevitable, and the giving of 
security to the wage-earner's economic position can be 
made the basis and first object of reconstruction. It is 
necessary, therefore, to consider what are the chief 
dangers which threatened the standard of life before 
the War, and what are the ways in which the War has 
accentuated those dangers. 

The dangers that normally threaten the standard of 
life of any class of wage-earners fall roughly under four 
heads. The first is individual bargaining; the employer 
who can deal with his employees individually can play 
off one against another, can bully, bluff, or bribe 
individuals to depart from the standard rate, and thus 
can undermine and destroy the standard. The second 
is unemployment, which endangers the standard in two 
ways; by making individuals desperate it saps their 
loyalty to their standard rate ; by reducing the consump- 
tion of those who hold out, it accustoms them to a lower 
standard of life, to which their " sticking-point " will in 
future 'tend to fall. The third danger is a general rise in 
prices or of the cost of living. Such a rise confuses the 
wage-earner ; he seems to be getting his rightful wage, 
because his money wage remains unchanged or is even 
raised ; actually he is getting a lower real wage. Such 
confusion inevitably weakens the instinctive combina- 
tion on which the maintenance of the standard of life 
depends. The fourth danger arises from changes in 
methods of production. Any change dislocates the 
existing relation between operative and work, and 
involves a new bargain, in which the weaker bargainer 
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will probably lose ground; most changes afiord some 
opportunity of substituting low-wage for high-wage 
labour. Further, changes in the organization of produc- 
tion, by altering the relation of a class of workers to a 
kind of work, weaken the instinctive combination which 
makes the class something more than a mere aggrega- 
tion of individuals. 

The Trade Union does something to meet most of 
these dangers. It substitutes collective for individual 
bargaining and puts a reserve price on the labour of 
each class of wage-earner. Unemployment it meets 
either by paying out-of-work benefit or by organized 
short time. Changes in the cost of living it deals with, 
not quite adequately, but more adequately than any 
other existing device or institution, by constantly ask- 
ing through its joint committees for the adjustment of 
wages when prices rise. The Trade Union can check 
attempts on the part of employers to nibble at the stan- 
dard rate only if it has secured ' ' recognition ' ' ; 
employers and operatives both realize this, and the 
bitterest trade disputes are over ' ' recognition. ' ' Trade 
Unions have had less success in guarding against the 
dangers arising from changes in the organization of pro- 
duction ; and the problem of reconciling the constant 
change, which improvements in production involve, with 
the claims of the worker to a stable economic position, 
is intrinsically much more difficult than the problem of 
deahng with the other three dangers-. The attitude of 
the workers varies from industry to industry, depending 
as it must do on the varying technical conditions ; and 
it is further complicated by the belief, still lingering in 
some quarters, that there is only a limited amount of 
work to go round, and that therefore it is against the 
interest of the workers as a class to allow work-saving 
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methods to be introduced.* Making allowance for these 
differences, we find unions adopt a fairly uniform 
attitude towards changes in methods of production ; their 
immediate aim is a " say ' ' in determining the condi- 
tions under which changes shall be introduced, their 
ultimate aim is to make it a condition of the introduc- 
tion of new methods that the economic position of the 
present workers be preserved. Unions offer no opposi- 
tion to technical improvements in the cotton industry, 
improvements being made a subject of joint discussion 
and collective bargaining, and price-lists adapted to 
them. As an example of a more revolutionary change, 
the introduction of the linotype machine may be taken ; 
the compositors did not oppose its introduction, but 
secured that the displaced compositors should have the 
option of working the new machine at a rather higher 
rate of pay. In many even well-organized industries, 
however, such a share of control as the cotton-operatives 
have secured is still only an aspiration. 

The attitude of the wage-earner to technical changes 
is very similar to his attitude to piece-rates. He has no 
objection to piece-rates, when they do not change too 
frequently. But most industries change so much that 
piece-rates have to be constantly changed, and the 
worker fears with justice that these changes will be 
used to speed him up without increasing his wages. 
Where, however, the worker has behind him a well- 
organized union to make the settlement of rates a matter 

* Dr. Marshall has called this belief the " lump of labour 
fallacy." It is interesting to notice how widespread is the 
similar belief among business men and politicians that there 
is only a limited amount of trade, so that British trade can 
only be increased by " capturing " German or some other 
trade. This " lump of trade fallacy," as it might be called, 
is spreading, while the " lump of labour fallacy " is losing 
ground. 
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of collective bargaining and to secure an increase in 
wages at least proportionate to the increased intensity 
of work which piece-rates induce, then his objection 
disappears, and he frequently insists on piece-rates. 
Similarly with changes in methods of production; if his 
union is strong enough to secure his economic position 
in any change, and also a share in the increased product 
due to it, then he welcomes it. If, on the other hand, 
he has to fear that the fresh bargain necessitated by the 
change will be to his disadvantage, he becomes a pas- 
sive, and sometimes an active, resister. The worker's 
claim is a reasonable one. The workers established 
in an industry have a vested interest entitled to just as 
much respect as property ; they have the same right in 
equity to compensation, if their legitimate expectations 
are disappointed, as the oflBcials of a district council 
absorbed by a county borough. And the condition which 
they seek to impose, that the status of the workers" 
affected by any change shall be preserved if possible, 
does not necessarily check improvement. There are 
always alternative ways of introducing any improve- 
ment; if it is an improvement, it will bear at least the 
same wage per worker as the system it displaces bore ; 
and the most revolutionary change can be introduced 
without disturbing the status of anyone, if it be spread 
over a generation. Most changes, however, are slight, 
most technical revolutions are gradual; and the intro- 
duction of them is as capable of discussion by a joint 
committee as are changes in wages. In practice wages 
and conditions can seldom be separated, and the wage- 
earner is forced to claim a share in control of conditions 
merely to safeguard his standard rate, and quite apart 
from any desire for control for its own sake. 

The effect of the War has been to aggravate these 
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dangers to the worker's standard of life. The move- 
ment of prices and the changes in earnings have severed 
the connection in many industries between a well-under- 
stood standard of life and a certain kind of work. New 
wage bargains will have to be struck. While organized 
workers will in most cases be able to establish new 
standards above the old level or re-establish the old 
standards, the unorganized workers, whose pre-War 
standard was maintained only by instinctive combina- 
tion, can hardly be expected to exhibit the old unanimity 
after all the intervening changes, and are in danger of a 
serious reduction of status. In the munitions indus- 
tries in particular a mass of knotty wage problems is 
accumulating to cause trouble when peace returns. The 
workers are making high earnings for two reasons : first, 
they are working on Government orders, and the Govern- 
ment must have the goods at any price ; secondly, they 
are working with an intensity and for hours that they 
did not and will not work in peace. After the War, 
when the Government demand is replaced by a peace 
demand, wages will have to be revised, and there will 
be a difficulty in reaching agreement because neither 
party will be willing to return to the status quo; the 
employers will want to return to pre-War wage-rates, 
while maintaining the War standards of speed and 
application ; while the workers will want the War earn- 
ings to continue in return for work at pre-War speed. 
The chief difficulty, however, will lie in dealing with 
new methods of production introduced during the War. 
Trade Unions have given their consent to the temporary 
introduction of new methods without imposing any con- 
ditions. As a result, the conditions upon entry to a 
trade, the relation of worker to machine and of one 
class of worker to another, by which the unions sought 
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to secure the status of their members in case of change, 
have been ignored. Employers have been not only per- 
mitted but forced to alter their systems of production, 
and to make use of the labour of women and unskilled 
workers for work done formerly by artisans. During 
the War this new labour is not being allowed to com- 
pete with the skilled man by offering labour at a lower 
price; but after the War, when the Government sup- 
port which now holds wages up is withdrawn, the ten- 
dency will be for the wages of these workers to sink to 
the lower standard of life which is all they normally 
stick out for. Women's labour is cheap labour for the 
reason, among others, that women will not as a rule 
stick out for a family wage ; unless the women organize 
themselves and stick out for more, or the men organize 
the women, the pay for work which the women are 
doing will tend to sink to a rate which will support a 
single woman, and that whether the women are less 
efficient or more efficient than the men they displace. 

The Government has given a pledge to restore pre- 
War conditions. The pledge was doubtless given in good 
faith, but offers no simple solution of the problems 
created by changed conditions. Its literal fulfilment 
would not merely involve the sacrifice of all the pro- 
ductive inventions mothered by the necessities of the 
War; it would commit labour to an inevitable, bitter, 
and unavailing struggle with its employers. The 
struggle would be inevitable, because nothing the 
Government can do will expunge from the memories 
of the employers the improved methods which the War 
has allowed them to test ; it would be bitter, because the 
possibilities of profit ofiered by cheaper production would 
be at stake on the one hand, and the status of the 
workers on the other; it would be unavailing, because 
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the workers would be fighting against cheaper produc- 
tion, in which the pubHc and the employers have a 
conamon interest. The pledge is not, however, unimpor- 
tant ; it is of immense importance, since by implication 
it recognizes in the most official manner possible the 
right of the wage-earner to a " say " in the introduction 
of new methods, and the position of the Trade Union 
as the guardian of the status of the wage-earner. And 
while it does nothing by itself to solve the immediate 
problem, it does pledge the Government to action of 
some sort. 

To sum up, the effect of the War has been to make 
necessary new wage-bargains over the greater part of 
the field of industry and to shake the basis of the instinc- 
tive combination by which wage-earners maintained 
their wages before the War. Bargaining is the weakest 
point in the wage-earner's equipment; he will be 
assailed at that point as he has never been since the 
Industrial Revolution dislocated relations in the textile 
and metal industries a century ago. The remedy for 
that weakness was found in combination, but the 
strength of combination depended on the association of 
a class of workers with a well-understood standard of 
life and a certain class of work. Standards of life have 
been changed, and work has been reorganized, regraded, 
and reclassified. There has been no time for new stan- 
dards to establish themselves, or new craft feeling to 
grow up. The danger therefore is, if measures cannot 
be devised to prevent it, that the new wage bargains 
will be reached only after a long series of bitter trade 
disputes, which will shake credit and hamper the restora- 
tion of industry to a peace basis, and that whole grades 
and classes of workers will in the course of the struggle 
lose the status which they had so painfully built up 
before the War. 
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III. — The Restoration of Industry to a Peace Basis. 

(a) Collective Bargaining. — The Government has 
given the workers in the munitions industries a pledge. 
Broadly interpreted, the pledge is an undertaking to 
restore the workers to a position not inferior to their 
position before the War, and to establish safeguards in 
case of change not less effective than those which have 
been given up. Even if no pledge had been given, no 
modern Government could stand idly by while a revolu- 
tion — even an industrial revolution — was taking place; 
and the present Government has as a matter of fact 
announced its intention to prepare and carry through 
some scheme of reconstruction. The attitude of the 
Government to the question of wages depends on its 
attitude to industry generally, and it is not likely that 
the Government will make any considerable departure 
from the principle of free enterprise. But without 
departing from that principle the Government can do 
. much to give the wage-earner the. secure status that he 
wants. 

It can do this by the method which has been applied 
with success for other objects — namely, by leaving the 
wage relation to private contract, but imposing condi- 
tions on the contract. It has been said that the con- 
tract of employment in the nineteenth century changed 
from an "unconditioned" to a "conditioned" con- 
tract ; it remained a matter of private arrangement, but 
the private arrangement had to comply with certain con- 
ditions as to sanitation, fencing of machinery, age and 
sex of workers, etc., imposed by Factory and other 
Acts. That the same method can be applied to the new 
object is indicated by the success of Trade Unions in 
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imposing conditions intended to secure the status of the 
worker. The policy of the unions has been to make 
both the fixing of wages and the introduction of new 
methods a matter of collective bargaining ; the least the 
Government can do, then, if it wishes to fulfil in the 
spirit its pledge and to make their economic position 
tolerable to the workers, is to use the power of the State 
to extend collective bargaining about wages and condi- 
tions over the whole field of industry. 

As a bare minimum two measures would be neces- 
sary to this end. The first should deal with the fixing 
of wages, the second with conditions. The former 
should make the wage determinations reached by 
negotiation between representative organizations of 
wage-earners and employers binding on all employers 
and wage-earners. The Labour Party embodied this 
policy in a Bill in 1912 ; the Industrial Council also has 
supported it, recommending that the Board of Trade 
should be empowered, on application from the parties 
to a collective agreement, to hold an inquiry, and, if 
satisfied that the agreement was equitable and embodied 
the custom. of the district, to make it an implied con- 
dition in any contract of employment in the industry. 
The objection to making such an inquiry an essential 
part of the procedure is that there exist no recognized 
standards of equity in industrial remuneration. It 
would be simpler, therefore, to authorize the Board of 
Trade to make a collective bargain binding on the whole 
trade, provided that the union or unions that made the 
agreement included a sufficient proportion of the total 
number of employees in the industry to give them a 
representative character. Such an arrangement would 
give the stronger unions the security of legal enactment 
to their standard rate, and so set them free for the more 
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important task of devising methods of exercising some 
control over the other conditions of their work. Its 
chief benefit, however, would be in those industries 
which are neither well organized nor sweated, which 
have a fairly definite status established by an instinctive 
observance of a common standard of life, without hav- 
ing the inclusive Trade Union organization needed to 
guarantee that status. The prospect of being able to 
secure the force of a statute for their standard rate by 
organizing themselves would be the strongest possible 
inducement to the workers in these industries io 
organize. To insure that all wages were fixed by col- 
lective bargains it would be necessary also to extend the 
Trade Boards Act to all industries in which the standard 
of life is so low that Trade Union organization is impos- 
sible. The case of agriculture, however, would be met 
best, not by an extension of the Trade Boards Act, but 
by a special Act on the lines of the Miners' Minimum 
Wage Act, making the determination of the minimum 
wage the work of district boards. 

The actual determination of wages would be left, as 
at present, to bargaining and the play of supply and 
demand. The proposal is not that the State should fix 
wages, but that it should insist on all the employers in 
an industry paying the same rate for the same work. 
The obstacle to the State fixing of wages, or compulsory 
arbitration (which comes to the same thing) was 
indicated in the last paragraph; there is no scale of 
social values in accordance with which the State could 
fix the remuneration of difierent kinds of labour. " It 
has to be clearly understood," says Professor Ashley, 
" that the ultimate arbiter in the industrial world, as in 
the world of international politics, must be force : the 
determining decisions can commonly be arrived at ^inly 

6 
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by an avowed or tacit trial of strength."* The use of 
the strike, therefore, in industrial disputes, like the 
resort to arms in international disputes, can be surren- 
dered only when principles of right have been recog- 
nized, in accordance with which judges or arbitrators 
can give their decisions ; to insist on the settlement of 
disputes by judicial means while no such principles 
exist, would be to stereotype the status quo, and would 
inevitably fail,' because the status quo is unjust. The 
State, therefore, must leave the settlement of wages to 
bargaining between the buyers and sellers of labour, 
only insisting that the conditions of the bargaining shall 
be as fair and as public as possible ; and this end can be 
attaiixed best by insisting on collective bargaining. 
Experience shows that the better organized an industry 
is, the more likely it is that the " trial of strength " 
which settles wages will be " tacit," not " avowed " ; in 
the years of greatest labour unrest four-fifths of the 
changes in wages in organized trades are made without 
strike or lock-out. The adjustment of wages to changes 
in the cost of living especially can be made peaceably 
only by organized collective bargaining. 

The second measure is needed to find a fair equivalent 
for the safeguards' given up for, the period of the War 
by the unions. What is a fair equivalent, it is impos- 
sible for the Government, or for anyone outside the 
industries aSected, to say. Only the men and women 
in an industry know where lie the dangers of over-speed- 
ing, of systems of remuneration leading to individual 
bargaining, of opportunities of petty tyranny on 
the part of overlookers and foremen, of neglect of 
the claims of the workers established in the indus- 
try when new methods are introduced, which the 
* Adjustment of Wages, p. 136. 
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regulations and customary rules that have been sacri- 
ficed were designed to obviate. The most practical 
solution, therefore, would be for the Government to 
remit to joint committees of employers and operatives 
the whole business of restoring conditions to a peace 
basis and finding substitutes for the regulations that 
have been sacrificed, Parliament and the Government 
Departments confining themselves to enforcing the 
decisions reached. Where joint committees exist they 
' should be entrusted with the work; where none exist, 
joint committees in each district of each industry should 
be set up. The committees should be representative. 
Committees consisting of a few employers and Govern- 
ment officials are not satisfactory, because neither 
employers nor Government official can speak for the 
workers in whose interest the new regulations are to be 
devised ; had the Government or its advisers known 
enough about the conditions of work to be entrusted 
with this restoration; the Government would hardly 
have given such a wild pledge as the pledge to restore 
pre-War conditions. The only possible principle is to 
remit the matter to the industry concerned, which 
understands it. Even the provision of a chairman by 
the Government is to be deprecated; it is so rare that 
chairmen are really impartial. The Government has 
given a pledge which the force of circumstances pre- 
vents it from carrying out in the letter; if it does not 
satisfy the workers that it is offering a fair equivalent, 
the faith of the workers in Governments and their 
willingness to accede to Government demands in future 
crises will be permanently shaken. 

This suggestion involves no revolutionary innovation. 
It is the custom of the Home Office, before issuing new 
regulations for the safeguarding of health in dangerous 
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trades, to consult representatives of employers and 
operatives ; no other procedure would secure the enS 
aimed at — namely, regulations at once practical and 
adapted to the need. At a time when great changes of 
methods are being introduced and the Government is 
pledged to enforce some regulation, the only practical 
procedure is to remit the regulation of conditions gener- 
ally to joint committees of employers and operatives. 
At the same time, if there would be nothing revolu- 
tionary in this procedure, it would represent a consider- 
able advance from the point of view of the wage-earner. 
It would constitute a further and more effective recog- 
nition of his right, already conceded in principle by the 
giving of the Government pledge, to consultation 
through his representatives before any new methods are 
introduced. And, although the Government gave the 
force of law only to those regulations which were called 
for by changes due to the War, the machinery by which 
those regulations were drawn up would continue, and so 
long as it continued would insure the consultation of the 
workers before any change was introduced. Regula- 
tions established after the War would not stand for ever ; 
they would need rei^ising to meet new conditions, and 
they could be varied only by the same machinery as was 
used to establish them. 

Thus, wage-earners in the industries affected by the 
Government's pledge would gain something equivalent 
to what they have lost. They have sacrificed the safe- 
guards of their economic status which existed before 
the War: they would secure for the future the oppor- 
tunity of asserting their claim that the status of the 
workers in an industry should be respected, if at all pos- 
sible, in the introduction of any change. More than 
that they are not likely to secure, so long as economic 
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relations are determined by private contracts. In the 
matter of conditions, as of wages, force makes the final 
decision ; but a joint committee, charged with the work 
of regulating the introduction of new methods, would 
be the best strategic position from which to exercise 
such force as the workers possess. 

(b) Unemployment. — By insisting on collective bar- 
gaining, making the terms of a bargain binding on the 
whole industry, and extending collective bargaining to 
conditions as well as wages, the State could, without 
adding very much to its own functions or to the number 
of its officials, introduce something like the rule of law 
into economic relations, and assist the majority of its 
citizens to secure an economic position which they 
desire. The economic status of most wage-earners 
would, however, still be subject to the disintegrating 
influence of unemployment, and that is an influence 
which collective bargaining is not likely to remove. 
Trade Unions have done something, but they are only 
in rare instances strong enough to make regularity of 
employment a condition of the employment contract ; 
and even if the unions could deal with the problem, the 
old difficulty remains that the majority of workers are 
in no union. 

Trade Unions can do little towards dealing with the 
problem, because unemployment is a defect of organiza- 
tion and the unions have nothing to do with the organi- 
zation of production. For the same reason the State 
cannot solve the problem. It cannot provide employ- 
ment itself for the workers in private industry without 
duplicating the private organization of industry, and 
running the State establishments with intermittent and 
relatively inefficient labour. It may do something to 
even demand and so mitigate trade fluctuations by 
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reser.ving State contracts for seasons and periods when 
private demand falls off, provided that it can accurately 
foresee such periods ; the innumerable schemes of public 
work which were devised to meet the wide-spread unem- 
ployment which the War was going to cause, might be 
taken out of their pigeon-holes. But the organization 
of production on a basis of regular instead of irregular 
employment, the reduction of irregiilarly employed 
reserves to a minimum, and the charging of the main- 
tenance of such reserves on the cost of production, can 
be done only by the people who organize production — 
namely, the employers. Where they have to do it, they 
are able to. In the occupation most subject to seasonal 
influences — namely, agriculture — employment is most 
regular. Circumstances make it impossible for the 
farmer to rely on a reserve of irregularly employed 
workers ; he contrives, therefore, to give his essential 
workers regularity of employment. Wherever an indus- 
trial firm is in the same position as the farmer, as are 
isolated firms in country towns, it contrives similarly 
to keep its staff together. Essential workers are usually 
kept on in the most fluctuating industries, however great 
the depression may be — just as the office and commer- 
cial staffs are kept on. Rent and debenture interest are, 
met irrespective of the state of trade ; only wages are 
expected to share with profits the burden of fluctuations. 
At present trade fluctuations are intensified by the 
efforts of employers, regardless of the future or the 
interests of their workers, to extend production during 
a boom and to cut down expenses by any means during 
a depression. Industries, like the worsted industry, 
that could work to stock, work more and more to order, 
retailer throwing back on to merchant, the burden of 
bearing fluctuations in demand, merchant throwing it 
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back on to manufacturer, and manufacturer on to the 
operatives. In other industries, such as the heavier 
branches of engineering, periods of slack trade could be 
utilized to repair and improve plant against.the return 
of good trade ; but that course is preventedby the desire 
to maintain dividends in slack times as in good times, 
and by the consequent cutting down of expenses and 
the dismissal of all dispensable 'hands. 

There are firms, however, that aim at giving their 
workers regular employment ; these serve to show that 
production can be organized on a basis of more regular 
employment. Similarly industries vary, although their 
conditions are comparable. Regularity of employment 
— not for all workers, but for a much larger proportion 
than enjoy it at present — could be secured by insisting 
on all firms giving the same regularity as the good firms 
in each industry are at present giving, and all industries 
the same regularity as the most regular industries with 
comparable conditions. What is certain, however, is 
that neither individual employer nor industry will make 
the attempt to orga,nize production on a basis of regular 
employment without being forced to make it. No one 
would suggest that a naodern Government should adopt 
the heroic method of Wolsey and forbid employers to 
discharge workers when trade falls ofE. But the State 
could emphasize the responsibility of the organizers of 
production for regulating employment, without making 
it an absolute rule that employers must give regular 
employment. It could do so by putting a premium on 
regular employment and penalizing irregular employ- 
ment. Thus it would remit the problem of unemploy- 
ment in an industry to the industry, just as it would 
, remit the problem of fixing wages and conditions to the 
industry by insisting on collective bargaining. 
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The State has gone further in recognizing the evil of 
unemployment and supporting the claim of the worker 
to a regular income than it has in recognizing his claim 
to a standard wage. The chief steps have been made 
since Mr. Beveridge made his analysis of the problem 
in his book on Unemployment (an analysis confirmed by 
the Majority and Minority of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion), and have followed >the lines of that analysis. But 
the Government has acted rather like a doctor who 
should diagnose the disease of a patient correctly, and 
decide, also correctly, that a certain medicine was 
needed, and should then place the medicine, on the 
patient's table and tell him he could take it or leave it 
as he pleased. The evil of casual employment was 
diagnosed as one-half of the problem, and the dove- 
tailing of jobs by a Labour Exchange as the appropriate 
treatment. But lihe engagement of casual labour 
through the Labour Exchanges set up was not made 
compulsory. Seasonal and cyclical fluctuations of trade 
were diagnosed as the other important element in the 
disease, and an Unemployment Insurance Act has been 
passed to deal with these fluctuations. But the prin- 
ciple of putting a premium on regular employment is 
not applied with much conviction. The penalty on 
irregular employment is not heavy enough to act as a 
deterrent against unnecessary irregularity. The desire 
to be " impartial ' ' and to tax equally the worker who 
suffers from unemployment and the employer whose 
defective organizing work is a main factor in caus- 
ing it, makes it difficult to make the tax heavy enough 
to be effective. And because the contributions are so 
low, the benefits payable are too low to safeguard the 
standard of life. 

To make the Insurance Act an effective machine for 
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dealing with the evil of unemployment a more vigorous 
application of the principle of deterrence is needed. 
While the employee's and the State's contributions 
remain the same, the increased funds needed to raise 
the rate of benefit in accordance with the rise in the cost 
of living should be obtained by increasing the employer 's 
contribution. Moreover, each industry should have a 
separate unemployment fund. If the scheme is 
to offer a premium on regular employment, it must 
impose a tax which will not only compel the individual 
employer to seek means of regularizing work, but will 
induce all the firms in each industry to co-operate to 
that end. As things are, if one industry improves its 
organization and lessens the charge of the industry on the 
general unemployment fund, it does not get the whole 
benefit. In the Act as it is at present the prospect is 
held out to employers that the rates of contribution may 
be revised not more frequently than once in seven years ; 
but the raising of rates is limited to a penny per contri- 
bution, the contributions of employer and workman 
must remain fequal, and the variation is at the discretion 
of the Board of Trade. Hence the premium on regular- 
izing employment has to be shared by the employer with 
the workman, although the latter already has the assur- 
ance of • recovering all his contributions (less benefits 
drawn) with interest at the age of sixty; on the other 
hand, the employers who do not reduce irregularity of 
employment cannot be penalized either adequately or 
without penalizing their unfortunate employees at the 
same time ; and the interest of the industry as a whole 
in the reduction of irregularity is not made certain and 
obvious. 

The tax, then, on each industry should be applied to 
relieving unemployment in that industry, not unemploy- 
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ment generally. There should be a common rate of 
benefit — at least ten shillings a week — and a varying rate ' 
of contribution, the employers in eacfi industry being 
charged whatever may be necessary to pay that rate of 
benefit in their industry. Such a tax on profits, reducible 
or recoverable by the employers in any industry so far 
as work in that industry is regularized, would be the 
most effective incentive to joint action between the 
individual firms, and might be expected to have two 
desirable results : first, methods would be devised of 
organizing what reserve of irregularly employed labour 
the industry really needed, and keeping its numbers 
down to a minimum ; and, second, something would be 
probably done to check by agreement the over-produc- 
tion during a boom, which inevitably results from unco- 
ordinated selling, and is the chief cause of depression 
following boom. At the same time, to encourage fur- 
ther efforts on the part of the individual employer, the 
provision by which he can recover one-third of his con- 
tributions on account of any employee to whom he has 
given regular employment for the whole year should be 
altered, and the proportion increased. 

This amendment of the Insurance Act would be 
merely a further extension of the principle on which the 
Government has already acted. The policy of the 
Labour Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance part 
of the Insurance Act is described by Mr. Beveridge as 
" a policy of making reality correspond with the assump- 
tions of economic theory. " The theoretical assumption 
on which the social justification of profits rests is that 
they are payment for the work of organizing production 
and bearing the incidental risks. Now, production in an 
industry cannot be said to be " organized," nor can its 
organizers be said to be bearing its risks, if it does not 
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give regiJar employment to its workers or maintain them 
during unemployment. To charge the chief burden of 
unemployment on to profits, then, is justifiable on pre- 
cisely the same grounds as profits themselves are justi- 
fiable. If, on the other hand, the workers or their 
unions are to continue to bear the chief cost of bad 
organization, then they are entitled to a share in the 
control of the industries. 

Further, the burden of unemployment has to be borne 
by someone ; by doing nothing we do not extinguish the 
loss. There are only three parties on whom it can be 
placed: the worker, the State, and the employer. If 
we place it on the worker, where in the main it has 
rested in the past, we depress wages already inadequate, 
and demoralize large numbers of workers every time 
there is a trade depression. If the State bears it, it is 
put upon the taxpayer, who is not sufficiently conscious 
of it to insist on its cause being removed. By placing it 
on the employer, we are applying the pressure at the 
one point at which it can have a remedial effect. Our 
aim is not merely to find the means of relieving the 
unemployed ; what we want is an alteration in the 
Organization of industry that will give more regular 
employment. Only the organizers of industry can 
effect that alteration, and they must be induced to do it. 
So far as the nature of the industry makes regular 
employment impossible, the employers will be able to 
deal with the tax as they deal with any other tax- — 
namely, shift it in part or wholly on to others ; if they 
shift it on to wages, there will still be a gain to the 
worker, since the increased regularity of his income will 
more than counterbalance the slight reduction ; more 
probably they would shift it on to the consumer by 
charging it on the cost of production. 
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IV. — State Eegulation of Private Enterprise. 

Whether our ultimate aim is the conservation or the 
abolition of the wag6 system, we must recognize that 
the insecurity of status of so many wage-earners is an 
evil. It prevents them from giving much attention to 
schemes either of reform or of revolution, and its 
removal is a necessary first step to any considerable 
social advance. The policy of allowing wages to remain 
a matter of private contract, but imposing conditions on 
the contract, is not merely the line of least resistance. 
Bargaining, whether between groups or individuals, is 
the only way of settling wages (or any other problem of 
distribution) so long as we lack agreed standards by 
which we can value contributions to the welfare of 
society. Market values are very far from giving us such 
standards, since they are the outcome of the play of 
supply and demand in a market in which the sovereign 
which the millionaire offers for the satisfaction of his 
whim has exactly the same influence as the sovereign 
on which the labourer keeps his family for a week. And 
we have no measure except market value of the produc- 
tivity of different kinds of labour ; to say that each tends 
to get the value of his contribution to the joint product 
of industry means no more than that the contribution 
of each tends to be valued at what he gets. Unless, 
then, we are prepared to aim at equal payment for all 
kinds of work, we must leave the amount of wages to be 
settled by private contract, by bargaining, which means 
ultimately by the relation of the supply of each kind of 
labour to other kinds and to the other agents of produc- 
tion ; and the most direct way of improving the position 
of the wage-earners will be by imposing conditions on 
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the contract that will give it stability and make wages 
the first charge on the product of industry. 

Further, we can discover the conditions that will give 
us that result only by remitting the problem in each 
industry to the people in that industry. The interven- 
tion of the State is necessary, in order to enforce those 
conditions when discovered. The State is the piece of 
social machinery by which society makes general a rule 
of which the majority of its members approve. It does 
not, however, follow that the organs of State, Parlia- 
ment and the permanent departments, are necessarily 
the bodies best fitted for devising or formulating such 
general rules. Where the rule will afifect only a section 
of the community, and is concerned with technical or 
complicated interests which no one outside that section 
of the community is likely to understand, the State will 
act best if it remits to that section the business of 
devising a rule, and confines itself to enforcing the rule 
devised. Of all social relations the relation of employer 
and employee is perhaps the one most influenced by 
technical considerations, which the outsider, whether 
Member of Parliament or Government of&cial, will not 
fully appreciate. If society wishes, therefore, to give 
the employee a secure status without an economic revo- 
lution, it is driven to the policy indicated — namely, 
remitting the question in each industry to the industry, 
and enforcing the conclusions reached. As a minimum 
the State must require each industry to fix and observe 
standard rates, to give the worker a " say " in the intro- 
duction of new methods, and to organize its production 
on a basis of regular rather than irregular or casual 
employment. 

Such a policy is based on social rather than economic 
grounds ; in other words, on the ground that it would 
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increase welfare directly, whether it increased or 
decreased material wealth. It would increase welfare 
by satisfying what with most people is an elementary 
desire — the desire for economic security. That desire 
is not due to me^e cowardice or sloth ; it is an assertion 
of the proper place of material wealth in life — a means, 
not the end. The attitude of other classes is similar to 
that of the wage-earner. The professional man wants 
the income of his class ; once that is secured he is as a 
rule more interested in his profession than his fees. The 
organization of the higher branches of the Government 
service is based on the same principle, that a man will 
do his best work if given a relatively small but secure 
income rather than fees based on amount of work done. 
Even the great captains of industry, who build up for- 
tunes by taking risks which they enjoy, usually establish 
their children in a position of economic security by buy- 
ing land or turning their businesses into joint-stock com- 
panies. Laissez-faire, thd policy of unconditioned free- 
dom of enterprise, .tends to place wealth in the hands of 
people who will make its acquisition the chief end of 
life. The ordinary man does not want to be always 
thinking about wealth-getting, and therefore he has 
imposed conditions on freedom of enterprise ; he wants 
his " living " secure, so that he can attend to his real 
interest in life, whether that be politics or poultry, 
literature or the fortunes of a professional football team. 
What wage-earner and professional man alike are seek- 
ing is freedom, a condition of things that will enable 
them to shape their lives in accordance with their own 
wills. There is no freedom so long as a man's first 
energies must be given, not to his work, but to haggling 
about the price of his. work — so long, that is, as liveli- 
hood is insecure. The po^sessjop pj property gives the 
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minority of the nation the security they want ; industry 
must beorganized to give the mass something similar. 

The objections that will be raised are mainly economic, 
but one social objection suggests itself. This is the 
objection that status deadens, that security kills enter- 
prise. It is claimed as a virtue of the system which 
leaves economic relations to be settled by unconditioned 
private contract that it allows no one to rest on his oars, 
and provides a constant stimulus to initiative, enter- 
prise, and industry ; the fear of unemployment, of a loss 
of status, are needed to overcome the innate laziness of 
the ordinary men. Few of the people who uphold this 
view are prepared to pursue it to its logical conclusion, 
and save their own children from the dangers of security 
by leaving all their own property to the Crown for the 
redemption of the National Debt. But in any case it 
does not apply in the present case. The status that 
deadens is that of the caste system that prevents a man 
from rising, not that of the social insurance that pre- 
vents him from falling through no fault of his own. 
Security of the latter kind is an essential condition of 
any free activity with most people, and it is that which 
the State could and should give. 

Further, if the State steps in only to enforce rules 
reached by collective bargaining, the condition of any 
class of workers would still depend ultimately on their 
own efforts. The great objection to a uniform State- 
enforced minimum wage is that there are classes of 
workers so dispirited as a result of the economic struggle 
that they need some stimulus to make them fight for 
themselves even more than they need a minimum wage ; 
if the State confines itself to enforcing what they can 
get by collective bargaining, they will have an induce- 
ment to combine and to fight. Again, the enforcement 
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of a common rule in industry does not discourage the 
selection and discarding from an industry of the workers 
who for personal reasons are inefficient; it rather 
encourages it. Strong Trade Union organization does 
not compel an employer to employ inefficient men ; it 
only compels him to pay the standard rate and observe 
other conditions if he employs a man at all. The result 
is that the employer exercises rather more care than 
less in the selection of men and the allocation of work. 
Even if the Government by some means gave the whole 
wage-earning population absolute security of tenure in 
their present positions, it would not necessarily stop the 
selective action of industrial competition and check the 
increase of wealth; for competition would still operate 
among the organizers of production, on whose ability 
and enterprise the increase of wealth chiefly depends. 
It will be time to talk of the danger of undermining the 
enterprise and initiative of the wage-earner when 
industry has been reorganized in a way that allows him 
some scope for initiative and enterprise ; at present he is 
usually only a cog in a machine over which he has no 
control. 

The economic objections are more important. Any 
imposition of rules and conditions on industry is open 
to the objection that, by hampering the freedom of the 
organizer to choose the methods that seem to him best, 
they may check the increase of production. This objec- 
tion has more force than usual when brought against 
proposals which aim at giving an economic class a secure 
status. Anything like status seems inconsistent with the 
very principle of the present economic organization-, 
economic relations are deliberately left to be settled 
by private contract with the object of insuring that 
no arrangement for increasing production shall be 
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obstructed. The incentive to improving methods of pro- 
duction is the profit to be obtained from cheaper produc- 
tion; that profit is imperilled by restricting the liberty 
of the employer to make changes. Less fundamental, 
but of greater practical importance, is the objection that 
foreign competition might make it impossible for British 
employers to comply with additional conditions and 
remain in business. Industrial competition is world- 
wide ; State regulation is confined to the territory of the 
State that imposes it. Poreign competition, therefore, 
would kill industry at home, and capital would go abroad. 
These objections admit of an answer ; or rather, State 
regulation has other effects that niay counterbalance 
their effect in restricting the employer's freedom of 
action. Before we turn to these, however, there are 
certain considerations that should be stated, in the light 
of which the economic objections above lose much of 
their force. The first is that it is not suggested that the 
existing basis of distribution should be altered; labour, 
capital, land, and management would still compete for 
their joint product, and the value of the services of each 
would still depend on the relation of the supply of it to 
the demand for it. So long as the State confines itself 
to imposing conditions on the contract of employment 
and leaves the contract itself to be settled by bargaining, 
it is doing nothing to obstruct the operation of the 
' ' law ' ' by which wages tend to equal the marginal net 
product of labour. The need for imposing conditions 
arises from three factors in the determination of wages 
which, though quite consistent with that "law," are 
ignored by it. 

The first is, that the relation between the amount of 
labour given and the amount of product resulting 
depends less and less on the worker, and more and more 

7 
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on the employer who organizes his labour ; it is on the 
amount of product, however, that wages depend. The 
low wage earned by the East End clothier's machinist 
and the comparatively high wage earned by the factory 
machinist in the North, may both of them equal the 
net product ' ' of the labour given ; but the labour given 
in the former case is much greater than in the latter, 
and the difference in the resulting product is the differ- 
ence between inefiScient and efficient organization of 
production. The second is, that wages and the value of 
labour are distinct ; high wages may be earned by giving 
more labour in a given time, and low wages may mean a 
high value of labour. The third factor is the most impor- 
tant. The price which the seller of labour or of any- 
thing else will get for the thing he has to sell will not be 
as high as the general relation of the supply of it to the 
demand for it would allow, if the seller's bargaining 
power is inferior to that of the buyer ; if the buyer has 
the seller at a disadvantage in this respect and knows it, 
he can get the thing for ' ' less than it is worth. ' ' Wages 
will equal the net product of labour only if wage-earner 
and employer are on a level of equality in bargaining 
power. Now, in the case of labour, of all things that 
are bought and sold, the seller is most usually at a dis- 
advantage. He sells retail to an employer who buys 
wholesale ; his commodity is one that will not keep, since 
to-day 's labour must be sold to-day or not at all ; he has 
as a rule no reserve to fall back upon, while the employer 
has his capital; he pits his ignorance of the market 
against the employer's knbwledge and practised skill. 
This is generally recognized. " Every English and 
American economist of eminence," says Professor 
Ashley,* " takes care to point out that in the wages 
* The Adjustment of Wages, 1903, p. 17. 
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bargain the isolated workman is usually at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison with the employer. Professor Mar- 
shall's way of phrasing it is that ' the normal force of 
supply and demand ' will not act freely if the contract- 
ing parties have no ' reserve price.' " The State must 
impose conditions to insure that "the normal force of 
supply and demand " " acts freely " in the determina- 
tion of wages. Neither Trade Union nor State can force 
employers to pay their employees more than they are 
worth. What they can and should do is, first, to impose 
a common rule on all the employers in an industry, and 
make all pay the same price and give the same condi- 
tions as the good employers do ; and, secondly, require 
employers to conform in their organization of production 
with conditions dictated by the needs of a healthy social 
life. The amount of wages would be settled by the 
same forces as at present (" acting freely ") ; the State, 
or the concOiation committees of the different industries 
for the State, would determine the form — just as in 
regulating the contract of matrimony the State leaves 
people to choose their own partners and make their own 
terms, but regulates the form of the contract. For wel- 
fare, however, the form of wages is as important as the 
amount. 

In the second place, the limitation on the freedom of 
the employer to choose what method of organizing pro- 
duction he finds best is not an absolute check on enter- 
prise. It is only the addition of two or three more con- 
ditions to the many conditions which already he has to 
observe. He has lost his freedom to employ infants in 
factories, to employ women at night, to neglect sanita- 
tion, to work unlimited hours, to leave dangerous 
machinery unfenced, in some industries to employ any 
labour at less than a certain minimum rate ; and he has 
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survived. The truth is that the problem of organizing 
production in any industry is not like a mathematical 
problem to vi^hich one solution only is possible; it is a 
practical problem to which any number of solutions is 
possible. It cannot even be said that theoretically only 
one solution can be the best; theoretically there may be 
any number, and in practice there are usually several 
solutions each as good as the others. 

A third consideration is that the instinctive aims of 
the workers will affect economic organization, whether 
the State assists them to find expression and supports 
them or not. It is probably easier with a well-organized 
union to secure a reduction in the standard rate, when 
the state of the industry or foreign competition really 
requires it, than with unorganized labour. For two 
reasons: first, there is machinery for discussing wage- 
rates in the joint board ; and, secondly, the strong union 
can be sure that a temporary reduction will be tem- 
porary. In an unorganized trade the workers must fear, 
with justice, that if once they yield to the employers' 
arguments and accept a reduction, they will never get 
it back. The only way to give elasticity to wages is to 
organize effective Trade Unions. 

Similarly with conditions. The worker will oppose, 
secretly and openly, innovations that seem to threaten 
his livelihood. If the opposition is open, it can be 
argued with, and, if the worker's status can be secured 
in the change, the opposition can be removed; secret 
opposition cannot be argued with, and is like grit in the 
bearings of the industrial machine. The really serious 
restrictions on output are not to be found in the rules 
of any Trade Union ; they are the tacit understandings, 
varying from shop to shop, to which the instinctive fear 
of exploitation and degradation has given rise. Fric- 
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tion, therefore, would be lessened, and the adaptability 
of industry increased, by giving the worker representa- 
tive institutions through which he could voice his claims 
and have them considered. An industry can move for- 
ward on the path of technical improvement only so fast 
as it can carry its workers with it ; it can carry its 
workers with it only if they are taken into its confidence 
and their remimeration and conditions made a subject 
of perfectly open collective negotiation. 

In the fourth place, the danger of foreign competition 
and the allied danger of driying capital abroad are 
dangers that beset every proposal to improve social con- 
ditions by State action. Nevertheless, every civilized 
State has some industrial regulation, and is continually 
imposing more ; and there would seem to be some advan- 
tages in the States in which this regulation is most 
stringent, since their industrial development and growth 
in wealth continues. The level of industrial regulation 
is not a bad test of civilization, and employers of civilized 
instincts prefer life in a civilized country. The attrac- 
tion of new countries for capitalists is not their lack of 
civilization and industrial regulation, but their relatively 
undeveloped natural resources ; and it is in the general 
interest that capital should be exported to develop these 
resources. But if capital goes abroad, not to exploit 
natural resources, but merely to exploit the unprotected 
natives of only partially civilized countries, then there 
is an unanswerable case for prohibiting the export of 
capital. Moreover, it must not be assumed that 
organized labour will make no allowances for foreign 
competition; the record of the Northumberland and 
Durham miners proves the contrary. What may be 
assumed is that labour will make no allowance for 
foreign competition if it is given no opportunity, through 
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organized collective bargaining, of discussing the 
matter. 

Bad social conditions involve an economic loss, which 
is none the less real because it is borne by the poor, 
whose economic capacity is reduced by the bad condi- 
tions. Industrial regulation which removes the bad 
conditions inevitably leads to an improvement in the 
industrial quality of the workers who suffered from 
them ; to put it on the lowest ground, the worker repays 
care more than any other element in production. This 
is the first indirect efiect which tends to counteract any 
check to the increase in wealth which restrictions on the 
freedom of the employer may involve. 

In spite of the multitude of acts and regulations which 
impose conditions on the contract of employment 
to-day, the State has only recently begun to touch the 
fixing of wages and the other conditions that make the 
wage-earner's position insecure. The result is that the 
majority of wage-earners are worried by fluctuations in 
wages that at the best afford little margin over neces- 
saries, their spirit and physique shaken by periods of 
unemployment and short time, and their minds 
deadened by the absence of responsibility and interest in 
their work. Under such conditions they aare not likely 
to do the best of which they are capable, and any indus- 
trial regulation that lessens these evils will increase 
their their economic value. Production has been organ- 
ized in complete disregard' of the workers' ideals; com- 
plaints, therefore, that they are not interested in their 
work and obstruct progress are beside the miark. If 
production is organized on the assumption that the 
workers must be driven, it is unreasonable to expect 
them to behave as if they were being led. 

The second and the more important indirect effect of 
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industrial regulation is its efEect on the employing class. 
While more efficient labour might contribute much to 
increase production, the controlling influence in produc- 
tion is the ability of the employers. Even the efficiency 
of labour depends on them, since the worker will attain 
his full productivity only in an organization that gives 
him full scope and calls out his best qualities ; and the 
organization of production is the work of the employers. 
Equally the efficiency of capital depends on the 
organizers of production, since they determine its form 
and application. Science and invention can help indus- 
try only through them; by them improved methods 
must be devised or applied. And the task of organizing 
production becomes more difficult and calls for higher 
qualities as its scale increases. 

Now, employers are not all efficient. Many owe their 
position to the chance of birth, having inherited their 
business or been introduced by a relative. Others have 
established themselves, but owe their position to luck 
or a lack of scruple. Competition is supposed to 
eliminate the unfit; but it works slowly, and the unfit 
employer is hampering production, wasting capital, and 
lowering the standards of his industry throughout the 
process of elimination. An immense increase in pro- 
duction would result from the levelling-up of all firms to 
the standard of efficiency reached by the best — the 
levelling-up of all industries to the standard of, say, the 
cotton industry. One incompetent manager can 
neutralize the skill and industry of a hundred opera- 
tives, one rash speculator misdirect the efforts of half 
the firms in an industry. Not merely incompetence, 
but anything below the highest current level of organiz- 
ing ability and technical science in the " captains " and 
other commissioned officers of industry, involves waste, 
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which the country cannot afford after the War, even if it 
could before. The inequality of wealth, with the result- 
ing inequality of opportunity, makes it impossible that 
mere freedom of enterprise should give us the fittest 
men for the work of organizing production. On the 
other hand, the State is not in a position to appoint 
them; it would be difficult to devise any method by 
which it could select them. The alternative is to leave 
the organization of production to free enterprise — i.e., 
to the men who ofEer to do it at their own risk, and take 
steps to accelerate the elimination of the unfit. 

Nothing has a more selective influence in eliminating 
unfit organizers than the imposition of conditions 
by effective Trade Unions or the State. As was 
pointed out above, the problem of efficient production 
admits of alternative solutions. The imposition of con- 
ditions may make the problem a little more difficult, but 
it does not make it insoluble. In industry, as in art, 
"limitations are the artist's opportunity." Or a 
parallel may be drawn from golf: you do not make it 
impossible to go round in bogey by bunkering the 
course ; you only make it impossible for the second-rate 
player to maintain competition with the first-rate 
player, and make it easier for the latter to establish his 
superiority. Factory Acts, Wages Boards, the standard 
rate, taxes or other penalties on irregular employment, 
are so many bunkers for the employer who has missed 
his vocation. For the natural organizer they are oppor- 
tunities ; if they make his task more difficult, they tend 
to extent? his influence and increase his profits by remov- 
ing competitors and enabling him to absorb their trade. 
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various kinds of interference with the " natural " course of 
wages, see A. C. Pigou's Wealth and Welfare (Maomillan, 
10s. 6d.) and S. J. Chapman's WorTc and Wages, pt. ii. (Long- 
mans, IDs. 6d. net). The results of the Trade Boards Act are 
examined in R. H. Tawney's Minimum Bates in the Chain- 
making Trade (Bell, Is. 6d. net) and Minimum Hates in the 
Clothing Trades (Bell, 3s. 6d. net). For the effects of the 
War, see G. D. H. Cole's Labour in War-Time (Bell, 2s. net) 
and the Board of Trade Labour Gazette (Id. monthly). 
W. H. Beveridge's Unemployment (Longmans, 9s. net) and 
the Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 1909 
(Oct. Ed., 3 vols., 4s. net), will serve as an introduction to 
the immense body of literature on the subject of unemploy- 
ment. For a fuller statement of the influence of the stan- 
dard of life on wages and the relation of the State to the 
economic organization, reference may be made to the present 
writer's Economics: An Introduction for the General 
Reader (Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net), oh. XVI.-XVII. and 
XXI.-XXII. 



IV 

LABOUR OEGANIZATION 

" Whatever advice, exhortation or guidance is held out to 
the labouring classes must henceforth be tendered to them 
as equals, and accepted by them with their eyes open." — J. S. 
Mill, 1848. 

" For more than forty centuries humanity has remained 
in bondage — I do not say to masters (for such are of the order 
of the flesh, of which I am not speaking here : and their 
chains break sooner or later), but to the phantoms of their 
own minds. Such servitude comes from within." — Romain 
ROLLAND, 1916. 

The War has produced many revolutionary changes in 
thought and ideas, but none more vital than the recog- 
nition that the welfare of society depends upon the 
working class. It remains to be seen, after the War, 
how far we have really got rid of the old tradition of 
the inferiority of labour ; but to-day, on every side, it 
is being asserted that no new social policy, no recon- 
struction of industry, is possible without the consent 
and co-operation of the organized workers. " We are 
at present in a half-way position in the relationship of 
capital and labour, and to go backward is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable. Unorganized labour would abound 
in sectional disputes, and would render satisfactory 
settlements impracticable. "* The fact is that the great 

* See article by Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett in Contem- 
porary Beview, June, 1916. For similar statements, see 
Edinburgh Beview, April, 1916; Nineteenth Oentury, May, 
1916; Boxmd Table, March and June, 1916. 
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upheaval in which we are involved has not only wakened 
in us a " sense of community " ; it has shown us how 
far we are from being a united society; it has brought 
our industrial system under the X rays, and made mani- 
fest its defects. 

One of the good results of the War, it is said, is the 
revelation of the fundamental community of interest 
between employer and worker, especially in the matter 
of output. Not only the parties directly involved, but 
the nation as a whole has a vital interest in raising our 
productive powers to a maximum. For one thing, we 
have to pay for the War, and there is the further possi- 
bility of a struggle for commercial supremacy with the 
Central Powers. Discussing the resolutions of the 
Economic Conference in Paris, published on June 21, 
1916, Lord Derby stated : " We have to reconstitute our- 
selves as a new nation from the commercial point of 
view."* The reconstruction of our commercial life, 
whatever its merits, involves some measure, at least, of 
industrial reorganization. Until the outbreak of the 
War, the problem of the relations between capital and 
labour was regarded even by critics of the industrial 
system t as one of collective bargaining for the division 
of the product, rather than as one of joint production 
for the general good. Regarded from the latter stand- 
point (that is, from the standpoint of the community as 
a whole, and not from that of one economic class alone), 
it has inevitably come to be recognized as ultimately 
the problem of the control of production. The nation's 
necessity has given labour a new prestige. The cofn- 
munity, through the State, has recognized the national 

* Address to the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, June 
22, 1916. 
f See The History of Trade Unionism, by S. B. Webb. 
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status of Trade Unionism, and competent observers, 
within industry and outside of it, have realized the 
necessity of giving labour a share in industrial control. 
How far the recognition will stand after the War is 
problematical. It depends largely on the capacity of 
the British Labour movement to accept the responsi- 
bilities involved. 

"The terms of employment after the War," says 
Mr. Harold Cox, " must be fair. . The real problem 
is the problem of wages."* As already indicated, the 
real problem is not one of wages, but one of control, 
and in discussing the relation between labour organiza- 
tion and national welfare, we shall take that standpoint ; 
but the quotation usefully indicates the difficulties in 
the way of those who try to interpret the Labour move- 
ment from the outside. Regarded merely as a " wages 
and hours movement," Trade Unionism, the part of 
labour organization with which we are miainly con- 
cerned here, is inevitably misunderstood. Labour con- 
sists of human beings, each one with his or her standard 
of life, each one putting a value on various activities 
and possessions. The Labour movement, therefore, 
is human. Its aim, conscious or subconscious, is the 
expression of personality, individual and collective. 
With the possible exception of the most depressed 
grades, every member of the working class has a class 
standard of living, varying, it is true, between trade 
and trade, and between localities, but there all the 
time. As industry is at present organized, there is no 
security for this standard. The Labour movement is 
the spontaneous attempt of the working class to get 
that security. Wages are a means to life, and no more, 

* Article on " Industrial Reconstruction," in Edinburgh 
Review, April, 1916. 
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and while the Trade Union movement has been and is 
primarily " an organization for protecting the standard, 
and, as opportunity occurs, lifting it up," this is only 
its immediate aim. As the standard is forced up, other 
aims previously subconscious become definite and 
explicit. To-day the wage-earner is dependent, .all his 
life, on an employer. But, as his horizon widens, he is 
beginning to demand something more: responsibility, 
self-government — in a word, freedom. Consciously or 
subconsciously, large numbers of wage-earners have 
grown tired of unmodified dependence on unmodified 
Capitalism.* As a Trade Union official put it to the 
writer lately, " There's many a man in our union who 
is tired of Capitalism, only he doesn't know it." 

It is notenougih, therefore, to insist on fair terms of em- 
ployment after the War. There is always more than one 
side to a question, and the disputes which will arise over 
the interpretation of what is ' ' fair ' ' can only be settled 
by the co-operation of both sides — that is, by granting 
organized labour some share in the management of 
industry. Broadly and humanly speaking, pure depen- 
dence and willing co-operation are impossible as a per- 
manent combination in social life. So far, it may be 
granted, the organization of production on a basis of 
wage employment, controlled by the owners of capital, 
is the only system which has proved itself, under modern 
conditions, to be workable. It is thus the origin of the 
proprietary ideas of capital on the one hand, and the 
defensive attitude of labour on the other. But for a 

* " 1.6; modern methods of production directed for the 
profit-making purposes of capital . . . characterized by the 
dependence of large bodies of workpeople on the provision of 
capital by investors, induced thereto by the motive of 
profit." — Prof. Ashley, Economic Organization of England, 
pp. 173 and 180. 
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generation labour has been becoming more aggressive — 
partly as the result of new political ideals and the emer- 
gence of class-consciousness, partly owing to the gradual 
extension of Trade Unionism, and in recent years owing 
to the struggle to make wages keep pace with the rise 
in the cost of living. We have seen that as a result of 
the diversion and reorganization of production for war 
purposes, labour has gained in prestige. It has also 
gained in economic power, and it is conscious of both 
facts. But while the rise in status is likely to be per- 
manent, the gain in economic power is only temporary 
and may be lost in the dislocation that peace will bring. 
The Trade Union movement is not strong, but weak. 
It has surrendered its traditional safeguards in the 
national interest. After the War, in new conditions, 
and in the face of a strong public sentiment against 
" limitation of output " in particular, and restrictive 
regulations in general, it is unlikely that it can resume 
its old weapons. It must therefore find new defences. 
The community must be brought to full recognition of 
the truth that its well-being depends upon labour. This 
gained, the power of organized labour to control its own 
destinies — the possibility of an industrial democracy 
arising out of the ruins of war — will depend, firstly, on 
its strength and cohesion, and, secondly, on the extent 
to which, by self -discipline, it can vindicate its capacity 
for partnership in industrial management. A short 
survey of the main features of labour organization when 
war broke out will help us to a better valuation of the 
place and function of Trade Unionism in the social 
system. This will enable us profitably to examine the 
effect of the War on the Trade Union movement, and to 
discuss post- War problems and policy. 
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I. — Main Features and Problems of British 
Trade Unionism. 

The European War came at a critical period in the 
history of the Trade Union movement. A trial of 
strength on a large scale between labour and capital 
seemed to be imminent. In April, 1914, at a joint con- 
ference of the three bodies concerned, the great Triple 
Alliance of miners, railwaymen, and transport workers, 

with a view to co-operative action and the support of 
each other's demands," had been formally proposed. 
This scheme was a direct result of the industrial unrest 
of the previous four years. Th§ War caused the 
scheme to be temporarily shelved, and along with it the 
new national programme of the railwaymen which was 
to be inaugurated when their conciliation agreement 
expired in the autumn. Further, the scheme for the 
amalgamation of the transport and general labour 
unions was allowed to drop. These proposals were part 
of a forward movement on the part of labour. In 1905 
there were less than 2,000,000 Trade Unionists in the 
United Kingdom. By 1910 the number organized had 
almost reached 2,500,000, and in 1914 it was just short 
of 4,000,000. This increase was largely due to the 
" industrial revival, " which became marked about 1910. 
The emphasis on direct action for the attainment of 
working-class aims produced a campaign against the 
non-unionist, whose presence in the factory or " shop 
has been the cause of many recent strikes. Many of 
the workers had awakened to the fact that capital was 
now organized on a 'large scale, and that nothing but 
close consolidation within the Trade' Union movement 
would avail to preserve such effective bargaining power 
as had already been achieved. Thus, we find a growing 
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movement towards amalgamation, which materially, 
added to the ranks of Trade Unionism. In the building 
industry, for instance, the membership rose from 
156,985 in 1910 to 236,524 in 1914. Of this increase, 
32,000, among the carpenters and joiners, was due to 
the impetus given to organization by the fusion (1911) 
of the Scottish Associated Carpenters and Joiners with 
the Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners. Similarly, 
in transport, the number of organized railwaymen 
increased from 116,214 in 1910 to 386,671 in 1914, and 
seamen showed a remarkable increase from 25,980 in 

1910 to 128,921 in 1914. On the railways, the amalga- 
mation movement, culminating in the formation of the 
National Union of Eailwaymen in 1913, was the main 
cause of the increase.* In some employments the 
Insurance Act of 1911 has been a very big factor in the 
increase of membership. Thus, it produced a jump in 
the number of organized shop assistants from 58,375 in 

1911 to 108,000 in 1912. In the town of Keighley, in 
Yorkshire, the Act has brought nearly all the iron- 
founders in the district into the local union. 

In spite of all these advances, however, there are still 
about 11,000,000 wage-earners — or three-quarters of this 
class of the population alone — outside the industrial 
Labour movement. 

* For other striking figures, see The Labour Year-Boole. 
1916, pp. 106-110. E.g.: 
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The problem of the extension of membership is funda- 
mental, but it is closely connected with another — the 
question — " How is the existing membership to be con- 
solidated?" This is a problem of many aspects. The 
British Trade Union movement is usually compared 
in this connection with that of Germany. " German 
Trade Unionism," says Mr. W. Stephen Sanders, " has 
developed certain important features, especially the 
capacity for building up great organizations embracing 
practically all types of workers in all branches of indus- 
try, which are well worth studying by those British 
Trade Unionists who consider it time that a process of 
amalgamation should reduce the large number of 
separate unions in this country.* The membership of 
the centralized unions in Germany is 2,500,000 (1913), 
and the number of unions has been reduced to 
forty-seven, all being linked up to a General Commis- 
sion which has its headquarters in Berlin, with an 
elaborate departmental organization exercising strong 
biu-eaucratic control. In the United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, we find 4,000,000 Trade Unionists organized 
in 1,123 separate unions and without effective central 
control. It is true that the total membership has 
doubled since 1900, and that the number of unions has 
been reduced by nearly 200 in the same period, but the 
figures show that there is still room for an immense 
reduction in the number of unions in this country. 
Nevertheless, it would be misleading to say that the 
figures given acciu^ately indicate the difference in unity 
of organization between the movements in the two coun- 
tries. In this country Trade Unions grew up locally, 
mainly in the form of exclusive bodies of skilled crafts- 

* Trade Unionism in Germany. Fabian Research Depart- 
ment, 1916. 

8 
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men. The first large " national " union was the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, established in 1851. 
To-day the majority of unions are still local in char- 
acter, although the majority of the membership is in the 
smaller number of national unions, and the tendency is 
strongly in the direction of centralization. Moreover, 
such organizations as the district federations of the 
miners, linked up as they are in the strongly centralized 
Miners' Federation of Great Britain, while techmcally 
local unions, are in effect component parts of a great 
national industrial union. The numerous local unions 
in the cotton industry axe, for the most part, closely 
linked in national federations, so that it is impossible 
to describe the industry as unorganized. If we allow 
for historical circumstances, the sectionalism and lack 
of co-ordination in this country will be recognized as a 
not entirely inexcusable defect of British Trade 
Unionism. In some Continental countries — as in Ger- 
many — the industrial side of the Labour movement has 
largely been created, controlled, and directed by pre- 
viously existing political labour parties. In this coun- 
try, however, we have had a groping, experimental, 
pioneer movement growing up out of the Industrial 
Eevolution,. on no systematic plan, and still remaining 
unorganized, when younger movements abroad, having 
profited by British example, have avoided some of the 
British defects. 

The confusion produced by a multiplicity of unions, 
many of which cater for the same classes of workers, 
is added to by diSerences of structure. The basis of 
organization may be craft, kindred craft, or industry. 
The craft union seeks to organize in one association all 
those engaged in one craft or process. Such are the 
bricklayers, the ironfounders, and the boilermakers. In 
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some parts craft unionism is axiomatic, as among the 
Sheffield cutlers, where nearly every little process is 
represented by its separate union. Association of 
kindred crafts — more loosely called "occupational 
unionism " — is a more social principle. The idea is that 
all workers in related processes should be organized 
together. A good example is the National Amalgamated 
Union of Enginemen, Firemen, etc., which invites all 
enginenaen, firemen, steam-engine makers and users, 
motormen and electrical workers, to join its ranks. 
Another instance is the National Amalgamated Furnish- 
ing Trades Association, and further examples are to be 
found in the woodworking and metal trades. Indus- 
trial unionism seeks to organize in a single union all 
workers, skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled, who com- 
bine to produce one aggregate service or product such as 
railway transport, building, coal, or ships. The National 
Union of Eailwaymen is industrial in structure ; the 
Miners' Federation of Great Britain approximates to an 
industrial union ; the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers, since it revised its rules in 1915, has become 
industrial in structure, though still in practice a union 
of kindred crafts.* 

Union by industry cuts across the principle of craft 
unionism. In a complete industrial union craftsmen 
would no longer be organized separately from unskilled 
workers. Nor would women be excluded from men's 
unions. 

The idea of industrial unionism is part of the "new 
offensive " which the Trade Union movement has 

* According to the new rules, it opens its membership to 
all workers in the engineering trades and to "all other 
workers engaged in the metal industry and trades constitut- 
ing societies who may hereafter agree to 3Bialgani»tion." 
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developed since 1910. With every variety of combina- 
tion in the field, conflict was inevitable. We see one of 
its results in the struggle between the railway men and 
the craft unions. This struggle is to a large extent one 
between the N.U.E. and the A.S.E. Similarly, the 
miners have differences to settle with craft unionists 
employed in or about mines. The present is,, in fact, a 
transition period in Trade Union organization.* The 
situation has been further complicated by the separate 
organization of the unskilled worker diuring the last 
generation.! The " new unionism " of 1889-90 marks 
an era in the history of British labour. The Gasworkers 
and General Labourers ' Union was formed in London in 
1889, and immediately won an eight-hours day. In the 
same year the Dock Strike resulted in a victory for the 
men. Within twelve months 200,000 unskilled workers 
were enrolled in labourers' unions. To-day there are 
some fifteen General Labour Unions, a General 
Labourers' National Council, many Transport and 
Dockers' Unions, and a National Transport Workers' 
Federation with a membership of 250,000. The last- 
named body seeks to promote amalgamation among its 
constituent unions. It is "industrial" in principle, 
and has therefore come up against the problem of the 
general labourer whose shifting employment takes him 
about from one industry to another. When war broke 
out the Federation was negotiating with the General 
Labourers' National Council for the amalgamation of 
all their affiliated unions in a consolidated union of 
labour. 

* " To-day the question of Trade Union structure is the 
central problem before the Labour movement." — G. D. H. 
Cole, World oj Labour, p. 210. 

t The specific problem of the woman worker is discussed 
in a later section. 
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Common 'action is the only way out. of chaos. Reor- 
ganization by industry, through amalgamation, coupled 
with strong central control, is the most drastic solu- 
tion proposed. At present there are no more than the 
beginnings of an amalgamation movement. The Trade 
Union movement as a whole has not got beyond the 
stage of federation. Federations exist to make con- 
certed action more practicable — for example, by arrang- 
ing that all agreements with employers shall terminate 
simultaneously. In 1914 there were in existence 119 
federations of widely varying types, some so weak as to 
be useless, others so close-knit as to be virtual amalga- 
mations.* Naturally the question of the relative merits 
of amalgamation and federation was prominent. 
Another problem facing the Trade Unionist was the 
question of control and management within his union 
or federation. Should government be centralized, as 
among the railwaymen, or decentralized, as in the iron- 
founders ? How far should local autonomy go ? Should 
an industry like building, where the work is local, be 
organized on a local basis, or should power rest as at 
present in the hands of national unions ? How far 
should the rank and file control officials ? What should 
be the power of the Executive and of the Delegate 
Meeting? Relations with employers' associations, the 
relative 'merits of conciliation and arbitration, and of 
the strike as Trade Union methods, and the demand for 
a share in workshop control, are only the most important 
among many other questions before the Trade Unions. 

We have seen that the problem of central co-ordina- 
tion and control is unsolved. Two separate organiza- 
tions are trying, each in its own way, to secure the in- 
dustrial unification of labour. These are the Trade 
* See Lahovr Tear-Book, pp. 114-120. 
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Union Congress and the General Federation of Trade 
Unions;* Neither has any efficient control over its 
affiliated unions. The Trade Union Congress, which is 
little more than a congress, or, as Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
described it, " an unorganized public meeting," meets 
annually. It represents 200 unions with an aggregate 
membership of 2,700,000, or almost three-fourths of the 
total Trade Unionists in the country. But some impor- 
tant unions, like the A.S.E., are unaffiliated. It elects 
a Parliarflentary Committee of sixteen members, and a 
secretary to the committee to carry on the work between 
meetings. It has no central fund, and its normal 
expenses are less than £3,000 per annum. Although 
its Parliamentary Committee might be described as a 
central executive of British Trade Unionism, the con- 
gress has no power to enforce its decisions. Probably 
the most that can be said for it has been said by Mr. 
Seddon, its president, in 1915 : " No one who knows any- 
thing at all about political life can have any doubt of 
the very great value of an annual gathering in which the 
deep-felt opinions of the Trade Union movement can 
be expressed in a way to compel the attention of the 
public." The General Federation was established in 
1899. It has now 146 unions affiliated, representing a 
membership of 1,986,000. " The dominant idea of its 
founders," says Mr. Appleton, its secretary, ""'was a 
strong central organization . . . capable of concerted 
movement, and backed by a gigantic central fund." 
It has failed to attain this ideal, and has become a 
society for reinsurance of Trade Union funds, paying 
strike and lock-out benefits. It is an approved 

* The activities of the T.U.C. are described by Mr. J. A. 
Seddon, and those of the General Federation by Mr. W. A. 
Appleton, in the Labour Year-Booh, 1916, pp. 93-102. Both 
statements are interesting if ex parte- 
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society under the Insurance Act. Neither of these 
bodies meets the need of labour for a central body. 
Neither with its present constitution and membership is 
strong enough to direct the reconstruction of Trade 
Unionism. Both are linked up with the political 
Labour party in a Joint Board which meets occasionally 
to discuss common problems, but has little authority.* 
We are not closely concerned here with the political 
organization of labour. The local federations of Trade 
Union branches, which we know as trades councils, are 
not well organized. Their activities should be largely 
industrial, and originally were so, but most of them now, 
in such work as they do, emphasize political matters. 
They were excluded from the Trade Union Congress in 
1895, have little or no standing with the big national 
unions, and suffer from a great lack of funds. They are 
thus debarred from undertaking general Trade Union 
work in their districts. As compared with similar bodies 
in France and Germany, they are ineffective. 

Lastly there is the problem of the place of Trade 
Unions in the social and political system. Even before 
the War the State had begun to "make use of the Trade 
Unions in connection with the Labour Exchanges, the 
National Insm-ance Act, and the Trade Boards Act. 
The last two measures have assisted combination. The 
Trade Boards have given a fillip to the organization of 
sweated workers, especially women. Since 1914, as 
we have already noticed, the unions have been formally 
recognized as having a status and right in industry. 
The State has enlisted the aid of the Trade Unions to 
provide the sinews of war. Everyone will now go so 

* Since the above was written the Trade Union Congress 
(September, 1916) has passed a resolution to exclude the 
General Federation of Trade TTnions from the Joint Board. 
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far as to admit that the right of collective bargaining at 
least can no longer be withheld. But how many will 
go further ? How many will approve of the unions being 
given a share in workshop control ? How many will 
go further still and recommend that the unions should 
aim at obtaining, ultimately, the " control of industry " ? 
These questions throw us back on problems that are 
both theoretical and practical. Is industrial unionism 
anti-political ? Does it lead to syndicalism ? Can the 
employer be dispensed with ? Can Trade Unionists 
ever be satisfied with the control of industry by the 
organized consumers under a collectivist system ? Or 
must they follow the Guild Socialist and ask for part- 
nership with the State ? 

These questions have been much in the air during the 
last, decade. The advanced thinkers in the Trade Union 
movement have been debating them since 1910. It is 
evident that there is more than difference of structure 
in the Trade Union movement. There is diversity of 
purpose. The problem raised is that of Trade Union 
function. Unless we get our ideas clear on this sub- 
ject, a discussion of the policy of labour after the War 
will lead us nowhere. 



II. — The Function op Trade Unionism. 

The underlying cause of industrial unrest is the feel- 
ing in the worker's mind that his personality is being 
sacrificed to the product. Labour is coming increas- 
ingly to think that capital has but one aim, and that 
the selfish one of profit. If this view is to be 
approved, we must ask how far it is valid as a 
criticism of our industrial system. During the 
past decade, as we saw above, the idea of offensive 
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action has taken the place of defensive collective bar- 
gaining over a large part of the Trade Union world. 
Does a real class war, then, exist? Many who would 
admit that there is a diversity of interest between 
capital and labour would nevertheless hesitate to 
describe it as a class war. We must be clear, however, 
that to recognize the class war as a fact is not the same 
thing as to advocate ceaseless aggression on the part 
of labour, without consideration of any other method of 
gaining its ends but that of the strike. Nor does it 
mean a "social war." Such a conception implies a 
contradiction in terms. It simply means that within 
modern capitalistic society there are two economic 
classes between whom there is a real antagonism' of 
principle and interest, and that those two classes can 
only reach a final settlement of differences if one or 
other principle triumphs. But many disinterested 
observers who are sympathetic to labour take a different 
view. Denying any iundamental antagonism, they 
regard industry as a partnership and hope for " the 
growth of good-will between capital and labour. ' ' At 
the present time, when thoughts are turning to after- 
War production, this desire for industrial harmony is 
markedly strong. It is worth while to examine a state- 
ment of this plea. In a criticism of the present situa- 
tion, a writer in the Bound Table* starts from the posi- 
' tion that the element of ' ' enterprise ' ' in industry is as 
important as capital and labour. He quotes Mr. 
Charles Booth to the effect that " the productive values 
to be found in the workman's efficiency, great as ^ey 
are, cannot compare with those which may be achieved 
by the bold use of capital, or follow the application of 

* Article on " Some Considerations affecting Economic 
Beconstruction," June, 1916. 
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genius to enterprise ' ' ; and deduces that the more enter- 
prising and venturesome the business, the greater must 
be the payment given to capital for risk taken. Fur- 
ther, on the ground that " the remuneration of capital, 
labour, and enterprise all come from one source " — the 
product of their joint activities — he concludes : " It is 
untrue, therefore, that the interests of capital, labour, 
and enterprise are essentially antagonistic. They have 
all one great interest in common — namely, that there 
should be the greatest output of useful and productive 
wealth with the least efiort and sacrifice. Their 
interests in the division of that output are not identical. 
But if, in quarrelling over the distribution of wealth, 
they diminish its production, they must suffer and the 
community also. ' ' Now, the basis of this opinion is that 
the remuneration of any individual producer at any time 
is determined by his relative importance in the indus- 
trial system at the time, and by his efficiency. In 
general economic terms, the value of any agent of pro- 
duction is determined by its marginal productivity — i.e., 
by the productivity of the last unit employed. As 
neither capital nor labour can control general economic 
forces, there are on this view only two remedies open: 
first, a change of heart on both sides ; secondly, the 
co-operation of both to increase output. Capital has 
often been selfish in the past, labour has been recal- 
citrant. The moralization of the capitalist to secure 
justice and higher real wages for labour, and the morali- 
zation of the worker to secure the abolition of restric- 
tions on output, is the solution proposed. 

The advanced Trade Unionist replies that the superior 
strategic position of capital gives it the power to obtain 
a surplus over and above its " marginal product." The 
economic worth of labour is simply its market value. 
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and even if a strong organization of Trade Unions estab- 
lishes collective bargaining, capital has always great 
advantages in the market. It has control of the raw 
material. It owns the machinery and the patents. The 
training and organizing of labour is in its hands. Since 
its aim is profit, it has the main say in the disposal of 
the product. The surplus which it obtains may be 
called remuneration for enterprise and risk. But under 
modern conditions it is often the reward of a mere specu- 
lative deal, and in many cases may go not to the man of 
ability, but to the shareholder in a joint-stock company. 
Thus, there is , maladjustment even between capital 
and enterprise. On the whole, however, they work 
together, and in tacit and open combination against 
labour. While it is true that all three are remunerated 
from one joint product, the fact that their joint activities 
are not properly co-ordinated produces a real division 
of interest between capital and enterprise on the one 
hand, and labour on the other. It has been admitted 
that their interests are not identical as regards distri- 
bution. But labour replies that distribution is a cen- 
tral issue. Just as long as labour has no share in the 
direction of industry, so long will it be unable to secure 
a humanly just distribution of wealth. It is not a 
problem of mere economic justice. The worthiest man 
employed by any firm or company to-day feels that he 
is little more than a tool so long as he has no part in 
the management. If he is a valued employee, he may 
perhaps be consulted by his employers. He and his 
fellows may even be invited to join a profit-sharing or 
co-partnership scheme, but even in the latter case he 
will find that in matters of high policy he has seldom or 
never a voice in the ultimate decision.* Not " indus- 
* See Board of Trade Report on Profit Sharing, 1912. 
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trial peace, " therefore, but " industrial freedom, " must 
eventually be the aim of the Trade Unionist. Modern 
communities have their eyes on the product. They have 
forgotten that wealth is but a means to an end beyond 
itself — the fullest development of individual personality. 
By its contribution to that end we must judge our indus- 
trial structure. Human welfare is a matter of effective 
personal freedom, and economic wealth is an instrument 
to that end, not a measure of it. 

It would, of course, be untrue to say that the Trade 
Union movement as a whole has made this analysis. 
The widespread apathy among rank and file is reflected 
in apathetic officials. But labour is beginning to move, 
and there are advanced spirits in nearly all sections of 
industry. To them the present industrial organization 
is economically wasteful and socially unjust. Speed- 
ing-up by employers and speeding-down by workers is 
inherent in it, and cannot be got rid of by moral per- 
suasion. The analysis is at least near the truth. The 
class struggle is a real thing. Active Trade Unionists 
are conscious of it every day of their lives. But it is a 
struggle of economic rather than of social classes, for 
our social activities out across economic interests. Until 
we get rid of this economic struggle a true society is 
impossible. It is a distant aim, no doubt. But unless 
we can visualize it, and until we criticize existing 
society in the light of it, we cannot understand the 
forces and ideas behind "labour unrest." We have 
still with us old-fashioned critics of the Trade Unions 
who regard them as " anti-social " organizations. Many 
Trade Unionists themselves, mainly of the older genera- 
tion, think of their union as merely a benefit-paying 
society. Sympathizers outside the ranks are, in the 
main, afraid lest labour become too aggressive. To all 
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these the statement, " The first piirpose of the Trade 
Unions is to fight the employers, "* will appear extreme. 
But in the light of ultimate ideals it is seen to be true. 
Still, all this does not mean war to the knife and violent' 
revolution. From labour's point of view it is probably 
a very good thing that many middle-class people should 
fear a social revolution after the War. It is safe to 
predict, nevertheless, that no revolution will take place. 
Labour, in this country at least, has a bias in the other 
(iirection. Trade Unionism wants to solve the problems 
of to-day before it tackles those of to-morrow, and 
rightly so. The immediate question is how to gain a 
foothold in the management of industry. This is a 
matter of the very near future, and its solution must 
be labour's immediate aim. 

Another disputed point raised by the discussion of 
Trade Union function is the value of conciliation and 
arbitration. This we can best discuss in connection 
with industrial policy after the War. But as the whole 
position of Trade Unionism has been altered by the 
reorganization of production for war purposes, we must 
first look more closely at the events of the past two 
years. 

III. — Trade Unionism During the War. 

So far as organized labour is concerned, we may 
divide the period of the War into two parts. The first 
is from the outbreak of war until the passing of the 
Munitions Act in June, 1915. The second is the period 
since that date, in which the largest issues raised have 
been in connection with the administration of the Act. 

As we have seen above, the outbreak of war produced 
an immediate industrial truce. Previous to 1914 labour 
* See Cole, World of Labour, p. 259. 
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had recognized the possibility of a European War. In 
1907, the International Socialist Congress to which the 
British Labour Party and the other important labour 
•organizations in this country are affiliated, resolved that 
it was the duty of the working class to use every eSort 
to prevent war by all appropriate means, " having regard 
to the sharpness of the class war and to the general 
situation." The resolution continued: "Should war 
none the less break out, their duty is to intervene 
promptly to bring it to an end, and with all their energies 
to use the political and economical crisis created by the 
waj* to rouse the populace from its slumbers, and to 
hasten the fall of capitalist domination." But shrewd 
observers had all along held that this resolution did not 
reflect the real feeling of organized labour about actual 
war, as distinguished from the abstract variety. Events 
showed them to be right. National sentiment and com- 
mon social interests proved stronger than class 
antagonism. The War was scarcely a week old before 
it was seen that labour was prepared to postpone indus- 
trial hostilities and "see the country through," even 
to the extent of neglecting its own vital interests. First 
the Parliamentary Committee postponed the annual 
Trade Union Congress which was due to be held in Sep- 
tember. Then, on August 24, the Joint Board passed 
this resolution: "That an immediate effort be made to 
terminate all existing trade disputes, whether strikes 
or lock-outs, and whenever new points of difficulty arise 
during the War period a serious attempt should be 
made by all concerned to reach an amicable settlement 
before resorting to a strike or lock-out. ' ' For the time 
being labour endorsed this view ; the majority of existing 
strikes were terminated, and new disputes were sub- 
mitted to arbitration. On August 29 the National 
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Labour Party agreed to join in the Parliamentary 
recruiting campaign. The General Federation of Trade 
Unions was the first of the national industrial bodies to 
issue a manifesto. This came early in September, and 
the latter part of it dealt with the economic position 
created by the War. It criticized relief measures and 
the payment of soldiers and sailors and their dependents, 
and demanded subsidies for Trade Unions lest the pay- 
ment of enormous unemployment benefits should make 
them bankrupt.* This was followed by a manifesto 
from the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress supporting the War. Then, on October 15, 
both bodies joined with most of the Labour Members 
of Parliament and other labour leaders in a fvirther mani- 
festo, in which it was stated that the victory of Ger- 
many would mean that " working-class aspirations 
for greater political and economic power would be 
checked, thwarted, and crushed." Thus the industrial 
truce was established. 

Previously to this (on August 6)' the War Emergency 
Workers' National Committee had been formed. It 
represents all sections of the Labour and Socialist Move- 
ment, and the Chairman is Mr. Eobert Smillie, Presi- 
dent of the Miners' Federation. This committee was 
of great service to working-class interests in 1914-15. 
Besides activities in connection with relief of distress, 
war pensions, food and coal prices, and war contracts,! 
the committee has made a stand against the introduc- 
tion of child labour, and has been especially active in 

* It was commonly believed in the early months of the War 
that the Trade Unions would be financially ruined (see War 
and Democracy, pp. 326-7). 

t In the winter of 1914-15 it conducted a prices campaign 
against the coal-owners, coal merchants, ship-owners, flour 
millers, etc., who were making enormous profit at the expense 
of the working class. 
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protecting the wage standards of women war -workers. 
The committee appears to have suffered from internal 
disagreement troubles since the latter part of 1915, and 
has been less active since then. Whether it will be a 
permanent body, and what will be its future position in 
relation to the Trade Union Movement, are interesting 
speculations. 

The questions with which the Workers ' National Com- 
mittee was most concerned during the first winter of 
the War — unemployment, the rise in prices, and war 
profits — ultimately brought the industrial truce to aji 
end. It was not a proclaimed truce. There had never 
been a formal agreement, but there was an implied 
understanding that neither side was to exploit the cir- 
cumstances of war-time to its own advantages. But as 
production is at present carried on, it is inevitable that 
general economic forces should, in a war crisis, place 
capital, or some of it, in a favourable position.* By 
December, 1914, the operation of " demand and 
supply ' ' had produced a marked rise in food prices : by 
February the rise was 23 per cent, above the level of 
the previous July. There were also large rises in the 
price of coal and other necessities. The Government 
refused to take action, and in the course of a debate in 
the House of Commons on the subject Mr. Asquith 
assured the working class of his sympathy, but advised 
them to "wait till June." This speech produced 
indignation in the labour world, and helped, probably, 
more than any other event to bring things to a head. 
AH through this period industry and transport had been 
in a state of dislocation. The iron and steel trades were 
badly affected ; cotton was paralyzed ; in thp clothing and 
luxury trades unemployment was general. By October 
* Sellers have naturally taken advantage of scarcity. 
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half the women in industry were either unemployed or 
on short time. Grievances arose and the number of 
trade disputes increased. By February it was seen that 
the industrial truce had ended and labour was at last 
on the move. In that month forty-seven new disputes 
began, involving nearly 30,000 workers. Up to that 
time the only important advances in wages were in the 
engineering trade. About 50,000 workers had secured 
advances varying from one shilling to three shillings a 
week. In February the demand for a war bonus to 
counteract the fall in real wages became widespread. 
The railwaymen were the first large body to receive a 
general advance in this form. All men earning less 
than thirty shillings per week got a bonus of three 
shillings ; those who were earning more got a bonus of 
two shillings. Thus was inaugurated a policy which 
many friends of labour consider to be unwise. The 
bonus will be just as necessary when the War ends as it 
is now. If the agreements enable the employers to 
take ofi the bonus when peace comes, labour will be 
weakened in the struggle which is considered inevitable. 
But in many cases labour has not had the strength to 
demand a permanent increase. Where it has, the 
inclination to press matters so far has as a rule been 
absent. It is noteworthy, however, that diu-ing 1916 
there has been a fair number of instances of the con- 
version of war bonuses into permanent increases. 

But even a bonus is not always obtainable by peace- 
ful means. On February 16, 1915, the Clyde engineers 
went on strike to obtain a rise in wages. On March 
24, after their action had aroused great public hostility, 
the Government Committee in Production* awarded 

* This committee was appointed on February 4 to find 
means of increasing the output of munitions. 

9 
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them an advance of one penny per hour or four shillings 
per week on time-rates and 10 per cent, on piece-rates, 
" to be regarded as war wages, and recognized as due to 
and dependent on the existence of the abnormal condi- 
tions now prevailing in consequence of the War. ' ' The 
strike is important, in the first place, because it showed 
that the national emergency had not modified the stub- 
born habits of capital in dealing with labour; secondly, 
because it showed a cleavage existing between Trade 
Union ofiBcials and the rank and file ; thirdly, because 
it made clear the existence of widespread labour 
unrest. Incidentally it revived the old middle-class 
habit of abusing the working class. The Clyde 
engineers had been under a wage agreement since 
January, 1912. By it their wages were restricted to 
eightpence-halfpenny per hour until January, 1915. 
Before war broke out they had decided to ask for a 
rise of twopence per hour. Since 1913 most other 
organized workers, including engineers in other districts, 
had obtained higher wages to meet the rise in the cost 
of living. A letter sent to the employers by the District 
Committee of the A.'S.B. on December 7 contained a 
technical error. Taking advantage of this, the employers 
delayed their reply till December 30 and refused the 
advance. According to the rules, this made a confer- 
ence in January impossible. Ultimately, on the threat 
of a strike, a conference was held on January 19, and 
a second one on January 22. The employers' final offer 
was one halfpenny per hour, and the dispute was 
referred to a central conference on February 12. Had 
the employers been a little more conciliatory at the 
outset, it could have been referred to a Central Confer- 
ence a month earlier. The men broke away from the 
District Committee and adopted a "stay-in " strike — 
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i.e., they refused to work overtime on war contracts, 
and their refusal affected all the important armament 
firms. The result of the conference on February 12 
was that, to avoid disagreement, the men's official 
representatives joined with the employers in recom- 
mending a war bonus of three-farthings per hour. The 
men's Executive Council prepared to take a vote on 
this decision, of which the result could not be ascer- 
tained till March 9. But the men, knowing what the 
result would be, refused to wait, and threw over their 
officials. By the -end of February more than half of 
them were out on strike, and they had formed a Cen- 
tral Withdrawal of Labour Committee. For this action 
the men have been much blamed and labelled 
anarchists. It certainly raises an acute constitutional 
issue, and is a good example of the very imperfect rela- 
tions between leaders and rank and file which exist in 
many of our largest unions. Whether we blame the 
men or not, it is undoubtedly true that they felt 
strongly the injustice of the employers' attitude, and 
that their opinion on the point is endorsed by many 
outsiders. Ultimately, as we have seen, the men 
returned to work, and were awarded only three -farthings 
per hour, which left their standard rate below that 
obtaining in some other districts. 

About this time the question of Trade Union restric- 
tions became prominent. On February 8 the Under- 
Secretary for War, Mr. Tennant, appealed to the Labour 
Members of Parliament to help the Government in the 
organization of an army of munition workers. Included 
in has appeal was the request that Trade Union regula- 
tions, so far as they hindered the output of munitions, 
should be abandoned. The idealistic nature of this 
speech, showing no understanding of the workers' posi- 
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tion, may be gathered from the fact that it ignored the 
question of guarantees and contained no suggestion of a 
reciprocal limitation of employers' profits. Very natur- 
ally the Labour Members poijited out that the problem 
of industrial organization was by no means so simple 
that a mere appeal to patriotism could induce Trade 
Unionism to give up unconditionally most of what it had 
won by a century of self-satarifice and hard fighting. 
They advised him to take the only possible course — 
negotiation with the unions themselves. Incidents 
such as this during the War have had but one meaning 
for most people — they have shown up labour as " unrea- 
sonable." But more impartial observers can see in 
them a deeper significance. In the first place, they 
make plain the difficulties in the way of mutual under- 
standing between two classes in the community. 
Secondly, it makes plain the truth in the statement so 
often made by supporters of the working class — that, 
generally speaking, labour gets just that measure of 
consideration to which its strength and bargaining 
power entitle it. Both labour and capital are mobilized 
because both have realized that their relative shares of 
the product of industry depends so much on their 
relative strength. Mr. Tennant's speech had a further 
significance. It was a public recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the extent to which the State is dependent on 
labour, and it was an admission that private enterprise 
had failed to solve the vital problem of supplying the 
nation with munitions. It was plain that if employers 
regarded Trade Union rules as mere wanton restrictions 
on output, only Government intervention and all-round 
guarantees could meet the situation. 

The next stage in the organization of industry for war 
purposes was marked by the Treasury Conference with 
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the Trade Union leaders of March 17, 1915. Under the 
Defence of the Eealm Act the Government had power 
to take control of factories in which the production of 
munitions was being carried on. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, proposed that in return 
for guarantees as to the limitation of war profits, the 
restoration of Trade Union rules and customs after the 
War, and the reinstatement of men serving with the 
colours, the Trade Unions should abandon their restric- 
tive regulations and agree to compulsory arbitration. 
Cn the first day the Miners' Federation of Great Britain, 
being inflexibly opposed to compulsory arbitration, 
retired. Next day an agreement drawn up by a sub- 
committee of the labour representatives was accepted 
by all except the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
who stood out for more adequate safeguards. The 
A.S.E., however, on obtaining these, signed the agree- 
ment on March 25, and a Labour Advisory Committee, 
which had been provided for, was appointed. Local 
Munition Committees were then created in such centres 
as the Clyde and the North-East Coast. On these 
employers and employees were equally represented, 
with the usual addition of " impartial " persons. As 
they were concerned with questions of management, 
they form an important landmark in the struggle of 
Trade Unionism for a share in industrial control, but 
their powers were never defined, and many of their func- 
tions were soon transferred to the tribunals appointed 
under the Munitions Act. 

Until the passing of the Munitions Act on July 2, 
there was no legislative prohibition of strikes. The 
worker still had considerable bargaining power, on 
account of the scarcity of labour, and the Treasury 
agreements were naturally insufficient to prevent this 
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power being used where injustice was felt. From the 
point of view of the recently established Ministry of 
Munitions, this meant that the power of organizing the 
industry and speeding up production was limited. The 
new Act provided the . necessary machinery to attain 
these ends. The Act is in three parts, the provisions of 
which follow logically from those of the March agree- 
ments. Part I. declares strikes and lock-outs illegal in 
specified trades except after three weeks' notice and a 
failure to obtain a settlement through the Board of 
Trade. The Act may be extended by Proclamation to 
any trade. That is to say, it can be applied without 
consent to such industries as mining and cotton, 
although the men's representatives have refused to 
enter the agreement. Part II. creates " controlled 
establishments " in which profits are limited, and rises 
in wages or salaries can only take place by permission 
of the Ministry of Munitions. Trade Union rules are 
suspended for the period of the War. It is further made 
illegal for an employer to take on a munition worker 
employed by a controlled firm within the previous six 
weeks, unless the workman has a certificate of discharge 
from his previous employer or from a munitions tribunal. 
Part III. provides for the establishment of these 
tribunals, which consist of an " impartial " chairman, 
assisted by assessors representing, in equal numbers, 
employers and employees. Labour, in the face of 
national danger, has thus agreed to surrender its safe- 
guards, and its power to improve its position by means 
of the strike. It is undoubtedly a fact that the implica- 
tions of the Act were not generally realized by Trade 
Unionists at the time it was passed. Many- now 
describe it as " industrial conscription, " and however 
this term be interpreted, it cannot be denied that the 
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Act in many respects reduced those who come under its 
provisions to the status of serfs. It has opened the 
way to immense industrial changes, especially in 
engineering. 

The main happenings affecting Trade Unionism since 
the middle of 1915 have been connected with the admin- 
istration of the Munitions Act, and the influx of 
unskilled and female labour into skilled occupations. 
Here we can only attempt a short and inadequate sur- 
vey of these events, but it will lead up to a considera- 
tion of the present position of Labour. But the first 
big industrial event was one whicTi did not arise out of 
the Munitions Act. This was the South Wales Coal 
Strike. The dispute arose over the revision of the Con- 
ciliation Board agreement. The men had given three 
months' notice to terminate the agreement. The notice 
was up on June 30, but the owners would not meet the 
men until the Government intervened at the last 
moment. Unfortunately the Government representa- 
tives proposed terms which the men considered inade- 
quate. The result was the proclamation of the South 
Wales coal-field under the Munitions Act on July 18. 
The effect of this was to bring the dispute under the pro- 
visions for compulsory arbitration, to which, be it noted, 
the miners had previously refused to agree. Neverthe- ■ 
less, the strike took place and lasted six days. On 
July 19 three Cabinet Ministers — Mr. Eunciman, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Mr. Arthur Henderson — ^went down 
to negotiate, and an agreement was reached which con- 
ceded the men's terms, except as to its duration. The 
strike ended on July 21, but a further stoppage 
threatened in August over Mr. Eunciman 's interpreta- 
tion of the clause which defined the classes of workers 
to whom the award applied. This was settled in the 
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men's favour and a new Conciliation Board Agreement 
Was signed. The importance of this strike is twofold. 
In the first place, it was illegal and yet successful. It 
proved that a big strike may succeed even when public 
opinion, backed by an Act containing penal clauses, is 
inflamed against the strikers. The Munitions Act was 
thus discredited whenever it was applied without the 
consent of those who came under its provisions. The 
miners object to compulsory arbitration on principle. 
Were they to concede the right to strike on one occasioUj 
they would, in doing so, admit the argument that the 
use of the strike is inadmissible in vital industries. But 
this would so weaken their bargaining power, to say 
nothing of their ultimate aims, that it is precisely what 
they cannot do. In the second place, the strike is im- 
portant because it shows that even in time of war labour 
has to defend its interests. The State had allowed a 
vital industry to remain in private hands during a 
national emergency, and when industrial conflict broke ' 
out gave its verdict in favour of the strikers, with the 
implication that the employers have been unreasonable. 
Such a verdict amounts to a condemnation of the system 
which made the situation possible. Nevertheless, the 
general public, ignorant of the real facts, condemned, 
'and still condemn, the strikers. 

Arising out of the agreement, sporadic trouble con- 
tinued in the South Wales Coal-field until March, 1916. 
There were also disputes over the non-unionist problem. 
Pinally the executive of the South Wales Miners' Fed- 
eration appealed to the President of the Board of Trade 
for a settlement by agreement. The result was a con- 
ference presided over by Sir George Askwith, the chief 
industrial commissioner, at which the owners agreed to 
make membership of a Trade Union compulsory among 
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all their employees. This agreement is significant as 
an acceptance of the principle of compulsory Trade 
Unionism. As a settlement of the non-unionist ques- 
tion, however, it is not one which Trade Unionism can 
accept as a satisfactory precedent. It is true that it 
was forced on the employers and the Government by 
the men as the only way out of the dispute. But it is 
only for the War period, and compulsion imposed by 
employers on non-unionists is a different thing from the 
elimination of the non-unionist from below, by the 
action and persuasion of the men themselves. Some 
indication of what the difEerence means can be seen in 
the fact that the coal-owners originally wished to deduct 
Trade Union contributions from wages in the manner 
of contributions made under the Insurance Act. This 
proposal, of course, is only in line with general develop- 
ments in the sphere of industrial control during the war. 
The State has recognized the Trade Unions, it is true, 
but at the same time it has emphasized their subordina- 
tion to itself, and this, in practice, has meant that it 
has delegated its authority to private employers in ' ' con- 
trolled establishments " and elsewhere. It may be 
said that the individual capitalist or joint-stock com- 
pany is also under compulsion. Still, when the man- 
agement of industry is in private hands, the training 
and discipline of the worker must be entrusted to the 
private employer. The Munitions Act has meant a vast 
extension of the power of the State over both employers 
and employed. Lafsse«-/aire has gone overboard. But 
while the employer is now State-regulated, his sub- 
ordination is to the State only. The worker, on the 
other hand, is under a double subjection — to both State 
and employer. Even if it were granted that in the War 
emergency the steps taken by the Government were 
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absolutely necessary, and that it is a gain to Trade 
Unionism to have got recognition at all, the fact remains 
that most of the friction in the working of the Munitions 
Act has arisen from the way employers have used the 
powers entrusted to them. The " dilution of labour " 
by the introduction of women and unskilled or semi- 
skilled labour into skilled employments under the Act, 
has created a new situation in the world of labour, and 
has greatly intensified the non-unionist problem. 

Before looking at the new position, however, let us . 
glance at the administration of the Act. Firstly, the 
local Munition Committees to control the output of 
armaments were to contain representatives of labour. 
As a matter of fact, labour was given representation, 
but almost from the outset, in many important areas, 
the work fell into the hands of the Management Boards 
of these committees, from which labour was excluded, 
on the ground that ' ' questions of management did not 
concern the workers. "* And yet the Trade Unions had 
agreed to relinquish their rules and safeguards. On 
the question of these local committees an agreement 
was come to between the A.S.E. and the Ministry of 
Munitions on December 31, 1915. Nothing seems, to 
have come of it, and the Ministry is still appointing 
unrepresentative " Labour Advisory Committees " all 
over the country. Secondly, it was widely felt in the 
ranks of labour during the first six months of the opera- 
tion of the Act that the limitation of profits clause was 
being widely evaded. Whether or not this be true, it 
is undoubtedly difficult to enforce such a clause, 
and the suspicions of labour have never been quite 
allayed, f In any case, the employer is allowed to 

* See Bound Table, June, 1915, p. 735, footnote. 
t The accounts go up to the Ministry of Munitions, where 
they are very carefully scrutinized. 
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return 20 per cent. over, and above his pre- War 
profits, and, in addition, can claim special allow- 
ances. Trade Unionists have felt, in short, that 
the " equality of sacrifice " which the Munitions agree- 
ments implied has not been realized. Thirdly, the 
ca,ses tried before the tribunals which have been set up 
to enforce the provisions of the Act, have shown up 
many examples of friction arising over the abandon- 
ment of Trade Union regulations and the infliction of 
perialties for breaches of rules. On these tribunals the 
labour "assessor" was originally nominated by the 
Ministry of Munitions from the panels set up under the 
unemployment section of the Insurance Act. This man 
had, as a rule, no knowledge of engineering, which 
caused much dissatisfaction in the A.S.E. The agree 
ment of December 31, 1915, however, remedied this. 
In future the workmen's assessors were to be chosen 
by the Unions concerned. This agreement, however, 
was not put into operation until March, 1916, and the 
assessor still remains a mere assessor without power to 
vote. Moreover, none of the various concessions won 
by the A.S.E. at the end of 1915 afiect the fundamental 
grievance of the worker — the fact that by Section 7 of 
the Act his personal liberty is restricted. Unless he is 
prepared to face unemployment for six weeks, he cannot 
leave his work without his employer's consent. One of 
the main functions of a tribunal under the Act is to 
decide whether or not consent has been unreasonably 
withheld by an (Employer. The journals of the Trade 
Unions have been full of instances in which the em- 
ployers, and in some cases the tribunals also, have been 
flagrantly unjust. For instance, when a Manchester 
fitter asked for a certificate on the ground that he had 
been doing private work for five months, the tribunal 
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held that he was " morally doing Government work," 
because the firm stated that he would be put on to the 
latter " as soon as the machines were ready."* Simi- 
larly men have been refused certificates because they 
were " available " for Government work. 

The Munitions Act has been well named the 
' ' Workers ' Slavery Act. " It is evil in principle, and if 
it is to be administered at all, some hardship and unfair- 
ness is inevitable. This should nevertheless be reduced 
to a minimum. If, as has happened in countless 
instances, private employers and managers take advan- 
tage of the national emergency to inform men who are 
not even soldiers that they must do as they are told and 
raise no objections, it is certain that the very indepen- 
dence of spirit which is the basis of oinr vaunted " British 
freedom " will produce rebellion. The fact is that 
employers and foremen have often expected impossi- 
bilities from the men. Trade Unionists are not angels, 
and there have been faults on both sides, but this is no 
justification for arbitrary action by employers. " The 
narrow and one-sided administration of this Act by the 
employers," says the secretary of the Associated Iron- 
moulders of Scotland in the Society's journal for 
November, 1915, " has become so irritating that it is 
now almost unbearable." The grievances which this 
official enumerates are typical; for instance, arbitrary 
refusal to grant leaving certificates even in exceptional 
circumstances ; excessive overtime for those employed 
while others are walking the streets ; transference of 
men by the Board of Trade to districts in which men 
were idle; starting of non-unionists in " union " shops 
without previous notice or consultation ; stairting women 
in the same way. Again, in the A.S.E. journal for 
* See The Herald, December 4, 1915. 
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November, 1915, the general secretary points out that 
employers are using the Act in a way which its framers 
never contemplated, by introducing unauthorized rules 
and regulations. " While willing to help the Govern- 
ment, " he says, "we cannot allow employers to mate 
shop regulations apart from the Act, which conflict with 
the usual working conditions of the ' district. ' " In the 
agreement with the Government on December 31 it was 
conceded, as a result of pressure by the A.S.E., that 
no rules other than those issued officially by the Minister 
of Munitions may be adopted without preliminary dis- 
cussion with the Unions concerned. 

It is in connection with Trade Union regulations for 
demarcation of work and the process of " dilution " in 
general that the operation of the Act has most vitally 
affected the Trade Union movement. The dilution 
arrangements have been carried out in the face of con- 
siderable opposition to the methods adopted. Unrest 
has been most noticeable on the Clyde, and matters 
came to a head there in March, 1916, when 1,500 skilled 
men came out on strike. Once more the rights and 
wrongs of the dispute were imperfectly known to the 
public, and the men were widely condemned because 
their action involved the stopping of essential supplies 
to the army and navy. Further, the strike was 
unauthorized by the A.S.E., and was therefore uncon- 
stitutional. This made it possible for some newspapers 
to present it to the public as a conspiracy to stop the 
supply of munitions. What are the facts ? Briefly, it 
began as a spontaneous shop strike at Parkhead Works, 
where the convenor of shop stewards, Mr. David Kirk- 
wood, was refused entry into a shop where dilution was 
in operation, to discuss questions of wages aad condi- 
tions with the women employed. The reason given was 
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that Kirkwood, being an employee, must do what he 
was told. The view of the men was that his privilege 
of going through the works, being guaranteed by an 
agreement, was a right, and that with the approval of 
the management it had been exercised ever since th^ 
War broke out in such a way as to reduce friction and 
increase output. They now suspected that the privilege 
was being withdrawn in order to facilitate the cheapen- 
ing of rates in the shell shops. After departmental 
meetings the men struck. The men at the Diesel 
Engine Works were asked to do the finishing work which 
would otherwise have been sent on to Parkhead. This 
raised a demarcation question, and they struck in pro- 
test. When the Government began to " deport " shop 
stewards to the East of Scotland, six other shops, in 
which there had been considerable unrest, struck in 
sympathy. The deportations brought the strike 'to an 
end in about a fortnight. They raise grave questions 
affecting the liberty of the men. 

In addition, it became clear that there was friction 
within the Unions. The Clyde Workers' Committee, 
which was associated with the strike, though not respon- 
sible for it, was formed after the wages strike in 
February, 1915, and its aims are stated as follows : 

" Our purpose must not be misconstrued; we are out 
for unity and closer organization of all trades, one union 
being the ultimate aim. We will support the officials 
just so long as they rightly represent the workers, but 
we will act independently when they misrepresent them. 
Being composed of delegates from every shop and 
untrammelled by obsolete rule or law, we claim to repre- 
sent the true feeling of the workers." 

Obviously the value of such an organization depends 
on the, use made of it. If it is deliberately and wantonly 
set up against the official District Committee and the 
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executive it will merely produce anarchy. But a com- 
mittee directly representing the men in the shops might 
well be of great value to the unions concerned. It is 
worthy 6i note that the Clyde Workers' Committee had 
given considerable assistance in the carrying out of the 
dilution schemes. One of the leaders, Mr. Muir, was 
convener at Barr and Stroud's works until April, 1916, 
and helped to aarrange a reasonable scheme which worked 
so well that there were practically no hitches in the 
employment of women and unskilled workers, while he 
himself could enter any department to inspect conditions 
provided he informed his foreman that he was leaving 
the work to do so. 

If we now look at the problem of dilution as a whole, 
we shall see that the most important question which 
arises is, " How far has the State been able and willing 
to perform its part of the bargain ? ' ' Discontent over 
the operation of the Munitions Act has not been con- 
fined to the Clyde. All over the country Trade Unions 
have been passing resolutions in favour of drastic amend- 
ment of the Act so as to give labour some real control, 
local and central, over the production of munitions. 
This has not been granted, the idea being, as Mr. Lloyd 
George informed the Clyde workers at Christmas, 1915, 
too revolutionary to suit the powers that be. We have 
already referred to the concessions secured by the A.S.E. 
on December 31. According to this agreement, the 
circulars known as L 2 and L 3, issued by the Ministry 
of Munitions, were to become binding in all establish- 
ments owned or controlled by the Government. These 
circulars deal with rates and conditions of labour, and 
safeguard the standard rates of skilled men against the 
competition of women and semi-skilled or unskilled men. 
Minimum rates are fixed for these three classes. The 
A.S.E. Executive appears to have abided loyally by its 
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agreement, and in the Clyde strike refused to pay 
benefits or give any support to an unconstitutional 
action. But the Clyde strike appears to have arisen 
largely because the men were convinced that the agree- 
ment was not being fairly carried out. For instance, 
in February, the Clyde Commissioners interpreted 
Clause 1 of Circular L2 to mean that a woman doing 
work formerly in the hands of skilled men is only to get 
a fully skilled man's rates when she is doing a man's 
work in its entirety. In practice this interpretation 
gives an emplayer the opportunity of cutting rates by 
making some slight alterations in the work done. The 
Munitions Department has been unduly slow in carry- 
ing out its promises. It was not until the beginning of 
March, 1916, that it made the terms of Circulars L2 
and L3 obligatory in all controlled shops. Not only 
so, but in April we find that in the electric shop of the 
Government dockyard at Portsmouth women were doing 
skilled work at the probation rate of twenty to 
twenty-four shillings per week where the skilled rate is 
forty -three shillings. " Unskilled " men were a^so 
doing semi-skilled and skilled work at Iskbourer's rates.* 
The influx of women into industrial occupations since 
the outbreak of war was officially estimated in March, 
1916, at close on 300,000. Taking into account agricul- 
ture, clerical work, commercial occupations, and 
transport, the number is probably not- far short, of 
500,000. t At most of the annlial conferences of Trade 
Unions held this summer (1916) the question has 

* See The Herald, April 22, 1916, p. 5. 
t The total is now (September, 1916) much greater — prob- 
ably from 700,000 to 800,000. According to the Ministry of 
Munitions, the number of women introduced into war indus- 
tries alone had reached 476,000 by July, 1916. See Times, 
July 8. 
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been to the front, and the danger to the stan- 
dard wage after the War is acutely realized. The 
remedy proposed is, in some cases, a minimum 
wage, in others the enrolment of the women in 
the Trade Unions. The National Union of Railway- 
men approaclies the problem from both points of view. 
In his presidential address at Bath, on June 19, Mr. 
Bellamy stated: "It is gratifying to note that women 
workers on railways are joining the union in large num- 
bers. This increases our responsibilities twofold, but 
these we must not sihirk. " On June 24, at the same 
conference, Mr. J. H. Thomas pointed out that " all 
experience proved that if the members of that Congress 
talked till Doomsday, they could not get over the fact 
that many women were being trained to-day who would 
compete with them afterwards. To assume that when 
the War was over, women who had learned their busi- 
ness were going to be removed from their occupations 
was, in his judgment, playing with the question." 
Therefore the executive committee, in considering the 
question, decided to appoach it from the point of view 
of the minimum wage. As a result of this policy, 
women on railways have received additional wages up to 
seven shillings a week. The basic agreement made by 
the union with the railway companies, however, only 
states that the women be paid the minimum of the 
grade. Inadequate though it is, the railwaymen's 
policy is an attempt to meet the difficulty. The A. S.E. , 
on the other hand, is not admitting women into the 
union, although some other engineering unions are doing 
so. Its attempts to safeguard the rates for skilled work 
by obtaining the enforcement of Circular L2, as we 
have seen above, have not been very successful. At 
last, however (July 8, 1916) , the Ministry of Munitions 

10 
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has issued orders extending the one-pound minimum to 
work other than that ' ' customarily done by men ' ' — 
that is, to what is recognized as women's work. Unfor- 
tunately, this does not apply to all the munitions indus- 
tries and is only operative in the big centres. It is 
therefore only an instalment of an urgently needed 
reform.. Trade Unionists regard the fixing of a general 
minimum for all women engaged on w^r work as the 
best' remedy for existing inequalities and for the sweat- 
ing that is undoubtedly practised.* The dif&cultieg in 
the way of such a solution are increased by the existence 
of such agreements as those entered into by the Workers' 
Union in Manchester, Birmingham, and the Midlands, 
whereby, though women's wages were raised consider- 
ably, they still remained below the one-pound minimum. 
The result has been that the Ministry of Munitions and 
the employers have replied to demands for advances in 
wages by pointing out that they were paying the scale 
agreed to by the Workers ' Union ! This is surely a good 
instance of the bad eSects of confusion and overlapping 
in the Trade Union movement. 

It seems futile, however, to expect any more than a 
makeshift policy from the unions during the war. The 
A.S.E. is too busy with immediate problems to work 
out any after- War policy. Many of the members and 
officials are convinced that the problem will solve itself. 
The work, they say, is too heavy for the women, most 
of whom are already tired of it. Also, when production 
goes back to its normal channels and the present rush of 
repetition work is over, the skilled engineer who can 
turn his hand to alnything will easily hold his own, even 
against the semi-skilled man. This is probably a true 

* Manchester Guardian, July 10, 1916: .Article on 
" Women's' War Work." 
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estimate for many districts, but it seems to leave too 
much out of account — probable changes in the use of 
machinery, and the possibilities of standardization of 
work under a system of "scientific management," 
which may be extensively introduced. 

In theory, compulsory Trade Unionism would have 
gone a long way to solve these problems, and the ques- 
tion has been often raised, Should universal Trade 
Unionism have been part of the Treasury and Munitions 
Act agreements ? We have seen that the elimination 
of the non-unionist from the South Wales mines last 
March, while a step forward, was an expedient agreed to 
by the Government and the employers to end the unrest. 
It is not so favourable an arrangement from the miners ' 
point of view as it would have been if achieved purely 
by their own unity and organized pressure. But even 
such an arrangement as the miners got is impossible in 
engineering, where sectionalism is rampant. The struc- 
ture of the industry is such that the idea of excluding 
non-unionists is Utopian at present. Probably the best 
scheme suggested has been that of enrolling women 
and unskilled workers as emergency members of the 
unions.* But though essentially a practical scheme, 
the pressure of war work has been too great to admit of 
any extensive application of it. 

This matter of the women introduced into industry 
during the War is only one part of the general problem of 
reconstruction which will await solution after peace is 
declared. It is at leeist possible, as we shall see in the 
next section, that reorganization along industrial lines 
is the only sure method of preventing employers from 
taking advantage of women and the semi-skilled man so 
g,s to reduce the price of the skilled worker's labour. At 
* See Labour in War-time, by G.. D. H. Cole, p. 280. 
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present, however, the only safeguard is to insist, as the 
engineers and railwaymen have tried to do, that 
wherever women are doing the same work as men they 
should be paid the same rates. The chances of attain- 
ing this end are much greater where the women can be 
induced to join the union. 

The problem of joint control is equally vital. When 
giving up their restrictive rules and regulations at the 
call of patriotism, Trade Unionises should have insisted 
on getting in return some real control over their work- 
ing lives. Trade Union rules do not exist for nothing. 
They are a substitute, though a sorry one, for joint con- 
trol, in so far as they act as safeguards against exploita- 
tion. One advantage of the Munitions Act has been 
to show how much they were needed. 

It is significant, therefore, to find that some employers 
have admitted the capacity of organized labour to obtain 
discipline in the workshop. In common with other 
armament firms, Messrs. Cammell, Laird and Co., of 
Birkenhead, were in the habit of bringing numbers of 
their employees before the munitions tribunals each 
week in order that they might be fined for ' ' persistently 
losing time." In October, 1915, they issued a state- 
ment to the effect that 10,349 men lost 1,500,000 hours 
in twenty weeks. But in November the managing 
director agreed to the election of a committee of Trade 
Unionists to consider cases of alleged slackness. This 
committee considers each man's time-sheet, and it is 
only when a worker in default refuses to accept the com- 
mittee 's finding that he is taken before a munitions 
tribunal. The immediate result of this arrangement 
was that nearly all the trouble ceased. In Woolwich 
Arsenal things have gone further, and the men have 
obtained control over the process of dilution. The fol- 
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lowing agreement between the shop stewards and the 
chief superintendent is worth quoting in full: 

"1. In each group of shops the skilled workmen are 
to choose a representative from amongst their ranks, 
who shall be consulted by the manager with regard to 
the several kinds of work on which members of skilled 
trades are to be temporarily displaced by semi-skilled or 
unskilled workers, and also with regard to the kind of 
worker, whether male or female, who shall act as such 
substitute. 

" 2. It shaJl be likewise the duty of such representa- 
tive to suggest to the management any description of 
work on which temporary replacement could in his 
opinion be efiected with advantage. 

" 3. Should there be any points whereon the manager 
and the men's representative are unable to agree, these 
will be reported as they arise to the Superintendent of 
the Factory, or, if need be, to the Chief Superintendent 
of Ordnance Factories, who will resolve the matter 
judicially with the men's representative and the man- 
ager acting as assessors. 

" 4. The men's represeijtative will continue to hold 
his position as such until the semi-skilled and unskilled 
substitutes appointed under the scheme for dilution of 
skUled labour shall have been removed from the skilled 
work to which they have advanced. " 

The spring and summer of 1916 have seen a revival of 
wages movements. At the end of 1915 the Government 
issued a manifesto asking organized labour to refrain 
from demanding increases of wages, in view of what had 
already been gained. This attempted embargo on wages 
has not availed, however, against the pressure of rising 
prices, and many increases have been obtained. The 
most striking event in connection with the demand for 
greater wages is the award (June, 1916) of a 15 per cent, 
increase to the Welsh miners. This award was made by 
the Government itself, through Sir George Askwith, in 
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spite of the opposition of the employers, who were 
demanding a 7^ per cent, reduction. This means the 
end of the Grovernment's attempt to keep wages down. 
It also shows what can be accomplished by sqlidarity in 
a large Trade Union, for it was undoubtedly the possi- 
bility of industrial action on the part of the men which 
caused the Government to make the award. The con- 
cessions gained by the A.S.E. in December, 1915, aSord 
another example of the same powers. The Labour Party 
in Parliament had failed to accomplish much, and it 
required something in the nature of an ultimatum by the 
engineering unions to gain anything worth having. 
Whatever conclusion be drawn from these facts, they at 
least provide some justification of the view that in the 
long-run labour gets little beyond what its economic 
power can win for it. 

We have left to the end of this section the vexed 
question of "industrial conscription." There is con- 
siderable evidence that many employers have used the 
Military Service Acts to victimize active Trade 
Unionists, and it was in any case inevitable that military 
conscription would produce complaints of unequal treat- 
ment and unfair discrimination among industrial 
workers. Instances of this have occurred in all trades, 
but the danger of industrial compulsion has naturally 
been strongest in the munitions trades, where the con- 
junction of the Compulsory Service Act with the Muni- 
tions Act has placed the worker of military age in a 
position of practical slavery. Guarantees against indus- 
trial compulsion have been given repeatedly by the 
Government, but it is of course impossible to insure that 
no victimization shall take place. An active Trade 
Unionist who is in a reserved occupation, or whose em- 
ployers have obtained his exemption from military ser- 
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vice, quite legitimately fears "that his activities may lead 
his employers to discover that he can be dispensed with. 
This will mean that he is " unstarred " or " released," 
and is automatically forced into the army. Further, 
the Trade Unionist who knows that in some cases 
employers have been willing, at the tribunals, to barter 
away several men already exempted in return for the 
exemption of another, cannot but feel that he has been 
reduced to the status of a serf. 

The President of the Board of Trade has promised the 
railwaymen a joint committee with the employers, to 
determine which men are to remain in their occupation. 
Such an arrangement is particularly necessary on the 
railways, since at present the companies have, in this 
matter, a unique right of veto over any military tribunal. 
But there seems to be no reason, except the weakness 
of Trade Unionism, why it should not operate in all 
industries. Even taking things as they are, it could 
have been widely applied had the men been more awake 
to their own interests. The Government has appointed 
a Labour Advisory Committee to deal with matters of 
recruiting and the supply of labour for munitions work, 
but it is beyond the power of such a body wholly to 
prevent abuses unless the men themselves are more 
vigilant. 

Thus, after two years of war, the position of labour is 
precarious. In the trades producing war material it has 
surrendered safeguards wholesale. It has also per- 
mitted the limitation of its bargaining power. It has 
even given up its customary holidays, in spite of months 
of overstrain. In return it has got very little — much 
less than it might have insisted on without being 
" unpatriotic." What is its position likely to be when 
the War is over? 
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IV. — Trade Unionism after the War. 

One need not be a prophet to forecast the main factors 
in the situation after peace is declared. Firstly, general 
economic conditions will be unfavourable to labour. 
Capital will be scarce and the rate of interest will.be 
high, while wages will tend to fall. There will also be a 
period of industrial dislocation and consequent unem- 
ployment. * Forecasts of the state of trade after the war 
vary. Some economists think that a period of trade 
depression will follow close after the peace. Others 
predict a trade boom. There are historical parallels to 
support both views, but while it may be granted that a 
crisis will come sooner or later, the view that there will 
be an " initial peace boom " followed by depression two 
or three yeairs later seems the sounder of the two. 
" After the first few months of transition, the very 
destruction and check to new creation of capital for 
which the War has been responsible will be sure to have 
left open immense fields for profitable enterprise. It 
is particularly certain that to make good the havoc and 
waste of war there will be a strong industrial boom, "t 
In the event of a European commercial war following 
upon the present military operations, these forecasts 
\yould require modification, just as any estiitaate of the 
future of the Labour movement in this country depends 
upon whether or not conscription becomes an integral 
part of the social system. In the first case economic 
reconstruction would be much delayed, and in the 
second case, the Trade Union movement would be 
seriously weakened, if not partially destroyed. As 

* See The Economy and Finance of the War, by Professor 
A. C. Pigou, p. 87, 1916. 
t Pigou, p. 88. 
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things are, labour must realize that it will pass through 
two periods of serious economic dislocation — ^the period 
of the readjustment of industry to peace conditions, and 
a period of acute trade depression. These periods may 
or may not overlap. In them the fate of Trade Unionism 
during the next generation may be decided. 

Secondly, there will be a renewed opposition of capital 
and labour. Signs of it are present already. So 
moderate a labour leader as Mr. Ben Turner, of the 
General Union of Textile Workers, states the probable 
conditions as follows: " We must now prepare the way 
for peace. It is coming, and with it we may find there 
will be war at home in place of on foreign battle-fields. 
It will be an industrial war. It may be a fierce one. It 
will need all the Trade Union strength to protect the 
workers. The employers' federations in all parts of 
Great Britain are merging together to use all the 
agencies of Parliament, public bodies, and their own 
domestic powers to meet whatever comes in the future. 
We as workers must have the same powerful organiza- 
tion as they have, for just as our strength is, so is their 
respect for us. Weak they despise us : strong they meet 
us and come to talk with us and make agreements with 
us."* It is possible that this struggle will be intensified 
by the attempt to retain the higher standard of family 
income to which many of the working class have become 
accustomed during the war. 

Thirdly, the industrial situation will also be unfavour- 
able. Demobilization is a mighty problem in itself, 
and many of the best minds of the country are already 
trying to find ways and means of coping with it. What- 
ever course is taken, it is essential that the process 
should be gradual. Suddenly to throw 3,000,000 men 
* Half-Yearly Report, June, 1916. (Italics mine.) 
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on the Labour Exchanges is so obviously a suicidal 
policy that it is inconceivable that any Government will 
allow it. 

As a preliminary step, all Trade Uni^dns should secure 
guarantees through the Government from the employers 
that men who have joined the army will be reinstated in 
their civil employment after peace is declared. The 
Miners' Federation is trying to obtain such a guarantee 
for the 250,000 or more miners in the army. A national 
committee of some kind, with subsidiary local com- 
mittees, will be required to deal- with the general 
problem. These committees ought to contain an equal 
number of representatives of employers and of labour, 
besides Government nominees. They may be mainly 
advisory or they can work along with the Labour 
Exchanges in carrying out the general policy of the 
Government. The idea of an extended ' ' holiday, ' ' or 
employment on work of national importance on a mini- 
mum living wage, for all soldiers, until they have got 
work, or for twelve months, has been brought forward 
in many places, and, if carried out, would in the long- 
run prove the most far-sighted policy. But one fears 
that neither Parliament nor the Treasury will rise to the 
occasion. 

The disbandment of three million or more workers in 
the war trades is a closely connected problem. So huge 
is the number of human beings involved, that it seems 
Utopian to expect anything but confusion. The pro- 
posed extension of unemployment insurance to these 
workers so long as they remain in the munitions trades, 
and the giving of ten or twelve shillings a week unemploy- 
ment benefit to soldiers for a year after peace, are not 
measures which will go very far to ease the labour situa- 
tion. A large part of the emergency labour' will remain 
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in the market. Let us take the case of the miners • 
again. By March, 1916, 160,000 new workers had been 
introduced to the mines in part replacement of the 
250,000 who had left. It is therefore necessary that the 
various Miners' Unions should obtain (1) a list of all 
the men employed in each pit when war broke out, (2) 
a list of the new men introduced since then. If, in addi- 
tion, the Miners ' Federation obtains guarantees that the 
temporary labour will, as far as is necessary, be dis- 
placed by the returned soldiers, the first step in a diffi- 
cult business will be accomplished. Similar measures 
should be taken in all the organized industries. It is in 
engineering that the biggest problems have to be faced. 
Great changes have taken place in the methods of pro- 
duction. Complex processes have been resolved into 
numerous simple processes which can be performed by 
unskilled labour or by women. To restore the pre-War 
restrictions and regulations will in many cases be both 
useless and impossible. The State cannot carry out its 
undertaking to do so. The position in engineering has 
been discussed in previous sections of this chapter. It 
simply remains to add that while this problem of the 
displacement of emergency labour is largest for the engi- 
neers, it is present throughout the greater part of 
industry, and is the crux of the whole situation. Unless 
the unskilled, the semi-skilled, and the women workers 
are organized, the Trade Union movement is in some 
danger of being destroyed.* In the long-run, there is 
only one way in which the danger can be -met, and that 
is by a reconstruction of the Trade Union movement. 
This brings us back to the question whether craft or 
industry is to be the future basis of organization. 

* For an analysis of the problem, see Cole, Labour in 
War-time, pp. 282-291. 
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Informed opinion is coming round more and more to the 
view that the industrial principle must triumph. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say boldly that most of the problems 
of Trade Union organization — the specific problem of 
the place of women in industry, demarcation of crafts, 
relations of skilled and unskilled, amalgamation versus 
federation — will be solved in the process of reconstruc- 
tion on industrial lines. In each industrial union dis- 
tinction of crafts can still be preserved, so that each 
craft will have representation on the executive and the 
governing committees. To show how the War itself 
has contributed to this development, we may take the 
elaborate dilution agreement, published on June 14, 
1916, between the Admiralty and the Boilermakers and 
Shipbuilders' Unions on the Clyde. In it the men 
accept the principle of interchangeability between crafts, 
the suspension of demarcation between skilled and 
unskilled work, and the drafting in of skilled men from 
other trades. Provision is made for a record of these 
adjustments being kept in order to protect the men, but 
the restoration of pre-War customs and rules is incon- 
ceivable. It is significant to find a prominent daily 
newspaper recognizing what this means, and going so 
far as to say in a leading article that " one development 
made practically certain by the revolutionary dilution of 
skilled labour and the removal of internal boundaries 
between trades and grades, is the rapid advent of indus- 
trial unionism — one union one industry, instead of one 
union one craft. Left to themselves, the Trade Unions 
would have made the advance in that direction slowly 
and through destructive contests. It looks now as 
though Government control in war-time would bring it 
about through irresistible pressure. ' '* To those who 
* Manchester Guardian, June 14, 1916. 
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know the deep-seated antagonisms of the craft unions, 
this statement sounds a Httle optimistic, but it indicates 
the direction which Trade Union organization must 
take. Discussing the same question from the point of 
view of women workers, Mrs. Bosanquet and Miss B. L. 
Hutohins take up a similar position.* " The best 
results," says the former, " are undoubtedly attained 
by the recognition that the interests of men and women 
are fundamentally inseparable. . . . When men and 
women fire employed in the same industry, the right 
policy is for them to combine in the same union. The 
organization of women in their own separate unions is 
much like the task of drawing water through a sieve, so 
hard it is to attract them in and so hard again to hold 
them there. It seems likely that the best chance of 
organizing women with any degree of success lies in the 
development of ' ' industrial ' ' as contrasted with ' ' craft 
unionism. ", 

If the unions can only grasp the .industrial principle 
and work steadily and in co-operation for it, the future 
of labour will be comparatively safe, in the absence, at 
least, of fundamental changes in the whole economic 
life of the community. But the way to industrial 
unionism is strewn with obstacles, and the immediate 
problem facing the Trade Unionist is to eSect the transi- 
tion without a conflict between the organized craftsmen 
and the big industrial unions such as the railwaymen 
and the miners. At present there is bitter conflict 
between the National Union of Railwaymen, on the one 
hand, and the engineers, the boilermakers, and kindred 
craftsmen, on the other. Somehow or other, agree- 
ment must be reached, and the craftsmen on the rail- 

* See articles in Economic Journal, June, 1916; also 
Women in Modern Industry, by B. L. Hutchins, 1916. 
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ways must in future be organized in the N.U.E. Those 
already organized in craft unions may be allowed to 
remain there, provided it is arranged that they 
co-operate with the N.U.E. under its control when indus- 
trial action is decided on. Similarly, there must be 
some system of co-operation between the General Labour 
Unions and the unions of skilled workers. These General 
Labour Unions draw their membership from nearly all 
industries. It is obviously impossifejei to destroy them, 
and it is better to have the unskilled worker organized 
than unorganized. If, therefore, an ordered industrial 
unionism is to grow out of the confusion and overlapping 
of to-day, the unskilled worker must co-operate in the 
process, and it would seem that the General Labour 
Union must be regarded as having the function of 
organizing the migratory labourer until an appropriate 
union is found for him. " It ought to be a sort of Trade 
Union clearing-house, retaining only such members as 
could not well be permanently organized in any other 
way. As soon as a worker came to be permanently 
employed in some organized industry, the General 
Labour Union should surrender him tp his appropriate 
society."* 

The question of the relative merits of federation and 
amalgamation is being settled by the actual necessities 
of industrial action. It is becoming more and more 
plain that even in such cases as the cotton industry, 
which is localized, the principle of federation is inferior 
in its working to that of amalgamation. A federation, 
in fact, tends to be successful in proportion to its 
strength — that is, in proportion as it approximates to an 
amalgamation. Amalgamation of the competing unions 
within each industry is the preliminary step to complete 
* See G. D, H. Cole, World of Labour, p. 240. 
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industrial Unionism. It is encouraging to note that in 
the iron and steel trades a propaganda to bring about 
amalgamation has been conducted by means of confer- 
ences throughout the country during the summer of 
1916. The amalgamation movement has, indeed, pro- 
gressed in spite of the War. But the value of organized 
propaganda by a central authority has not yet been 
realized by the British Trade Union movement. 

In addition to the question of structure, there lies 
before organized labour the intricate problem of con- 
stitutional reorganization. What are the respective 
merits of centralization and local autonomy as methods 
of Trade Union government ? The answer is plainly- 
dependent on the nature of the industry which is under 
consideration. It will vary as between a localized 
industry such as building, and a centralized one such as 
railway transport. But in every case centralized con- 
trol of finance and central sanction of strikes will be. 
necessary, even when in a localized industry a consider-, 
able amount of local freedom of action is necessary. 
What is required is unity of action. This means strong 
central control, such as is. already realized in the N.U.E. 
It also means that sectional and local interests must be 
represented on the union executive; otherwise there 
will arise all the horrors of bureaucracy. The A.S.E. is 
usually given as an example of a bureaucratic union, and 
the N.U.E. as one which, though centralized, has partly 
solved the problem of giving expression to sectional 
interests and local opinion. Again, however, it seems 
necessary to repeat that these problems are only capable 
of solution when the non-unionist has been eliminated 
and complete industrial unionism has been, realized. 
The need for a real, national authority in British Trade, 
Unionism has already been emphasized. Of the fivis 
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national bodies at present representing labour — the 
Trade Union Congress, the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, the Labour Party, the Joint Board, and the 
Workers ' War Emergency Committee — not one is repre- 
sentative of the whole of organized labour. Undoubtedly 
the Trade Union Congress ought to be the recognized 
central authority on the industrial side, and it must 
ultimately become such a body, with all the unions 
afiBliated to it and under its control. The General 
Federation must also come under its authority as the 
insurance section of the movement. The reconstituted 
Joint Board would then become the link between the 
industrial Labour movement and the political Labour 
Party " without power to deal with purely industrial 
or purely political questions."* 

It would be idle, however, to pretend that the aver- 
age Trade Unionist has thought out these problems. He 
has not. But happenings during the War have made 
him much more alive than he was before to the com- 
munity of interest between all the workers, organized 
or unorganized. 

But what of the unorganized workers, of whom there 
are some 11,000,000? Even organized labour has been 
unable, in war conditions, when'every attempt to obtain 
increased wages is likely to be denounced as unpatriotic, 
to keep its real wages up to the pre-War level. The 
more depressed section of the working class has been in 
worse state. Faced with a 60 per cent, rise in food 
prices, it has been unable to protect its standard, and 

* See Trade Unionism in War-time, by 6. D. H. Cole and 
W. Mellor, 1915._ (Pamphlet.) 

The recent decision or the Trade Union Congress (Sep- 
tember, 1916) to exclude the General Federation from th© 
Joint Board is a step in the right dil^^tiq^^ 
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has had, so far, to siiffer. The Government has failed 
lamentably to regulate even coal prices. But the 
unorganized and sweated workers have nowhere to look 
for help, if not to the State. To some extent the State 
can assist them by the extension of Wages Boards to all 
industries where wages fall below a certain standard. 
We already have Trade Boards for some workers. 
These, however, do not fix minimum rates on the basis 
of the cost of living, but mainly on what the trade will 
bear. The new Wages Boards ought to take into con- 
sideration in their determinations the pre-Wax rate of 
real wages. Here we come up against the problem of 
value, and it may be that, if the principle of a living 
wage is adopted, some minor industries will have to go 
to the wall. But there is plenty of evidence in the his- 
tory of industry to show that inefi&eient employers are 
just as likely to go to the wall, and all who believe in 
the economy of high wages and good working conditions 
will agree that "effectiveness in production will be in 
direct proportion to the degree in which it is organized 
with a view to the well-being of the workers. "* 

The power of the State in industry has been vastly 
increased during the War. A great question thus 
emerges : What is ^o be the future relationship of Trade 
Unionism to the State ? If the State is to extend the 
principle of determination of wages by Trade Boards, 
will it also seek to interfere more with organized labour ? 
Is compulsory arbitration in industrial disputes likely 
to become a permanent part of State interference in 
industry? Shall we ever get completely rid of the 
Munitions Act ? There are some who think that after 
the War the bargaining power of the workers will be so 

* See " Women in Industry," by Helen Bosanquet, 
Economic Journal, June, 1916, p. 217. 

11 
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weak that only by accepting State arbitration tkrough 
impartial persons will they be able to protect their 
standard of life. Arbitration is also supported by public 
opinion because it seems to ofier a way of escape from 
the inconvenience which is caused by strikes on a large 
scale. The strike is a barbarous weapon. But in a 
barbarous society which contains two fundamentally 
antagonistic economic classes, it is inevitable that bar- 
barous weapons should be in use. The kind of " justice " 
which arbitration, compulsory or otherwise, produces is 
a mere confirmation of the status quo in industry. In 
wages awards it seldom amounts to more than a splitting 
of the difference between the demands of the two 
parties. The really impartial person does not, and in 
the nature of things cannot, exist. An arbitrator must 
either be on the side of the workers or on that of the 
existing order, and so long as we have a public which is 
socially and economically uneducated, it is unlikely that 
anyone who is definitely labour in his sympathies will be 
considered a safe man for the work. In the quarterly 
report of the Stalybridge Operative Cotton Spinners' 
Association, June, 1916, there is a reference to the 
award by Sir George Askwith in the recent wages dis- 
pute, where the men asked for a 10 per cent, advance. 
It accurately sums up the whole matter as follows : 

" We are grievously disappointed with his award of 
only 5 per cent, advance, but as it was agreed to leave 
the matter entirely in his hands, we must loyally and 
honourably abide by his decision. A lesson can be 
learned from these negotiations. You can get nothing 
from employers if yo]i are not prepared to enforce it. 
You cannot depend upon arbitration. If ever you are 
to improve your position, you must rely upon yourselves 
and ttie strength of your Association." 
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Commentitig on the same didpute, the Mtmcheater 
Quardian says: 

" We have to acknowledge with some hiimiliation 
that we cannot now settle our own afiairs in Lancashire, 
and though there is no questiofl of compulsory arhitra- 
tion, it seems that we shall hardly settle a wages dis- 
pute in the future without Government interference. 
This can only be efficacious if it conforms in the main 
to the forces behind the demands or to those that inform 
the resistance to them, and it is possible that this latest 
award may do something to placate employers in the 
cotton trade, who were getting Tather restive under a 
belief that Government arbitration was little oaaore than 
a splitting of differences."* 

In other words, arbitration, even when voluntarily 
accepted, is no more than a supplement to collective 
bargaining. It is a way of saving the waste and sufier- 
ing of a strike. It is not a substitute or cure for economic 
war, and the workers, if they are going to preserve and 
increase their industrial freedom, must continue to hold 
the strike weapon in reserve. Even in respect of this 
its .sole fimction, arbitration is inferior to the kind of 
conciliatory mediation which Sir George Askwith prac- 
tises. An arbitration award fails, as a rule, to satisfy 
either party. A skilful mediator, on the other hand, 
will reduce friction and make negotiation easier. 

There are, then, two kinds of State interference in 
industry which labour should seek to retain — the estab- 
lishment of wages hoards in unorganized trades and free 
conciliation in industrial disputes. On the other hand, 
it must realize the dangers attending the present close 
co-operation of employers with the Government. The 
relaxation of Trade Union customs, the suspension of 

* June 13, 1916. 
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the Factory Acts, and the powers given by the Munitions 
Act, have accustomed employers to a measure of 
despotism. They will not freely surrender their present 
use of compulsion. Where State control is unfavour- 
able to them, they will seek to regain their freedom. 
Where it is advantageous, they may use it to lower 
wages and impose servile conditions. This is no 
imaginary danger, as many engineers have found to their 
cost during the War. Further, the new public senti- 
ment for the maximization of output is already being 
used by many employers to popularize what is known 
as scientific management — that is, the organized 
economy of labour power to accelerate output, carried 
on by means of autocratic workshop rules.* In its 
extreme form, this system means intense speeding-up, 
and the transformation of the worker into a semi-auto- 
maton. It seems likely that many factories will be 
reorganized on these principles after the War, especially 
where women are in the majority. To safeguard the 
health of employees, labour ought to demand an exten- 
sion of the Factory Acts, and guarantees that any 
acceleration of output beyond the pre-War level should 
only be admissible if accompanied by abolition of over- 
time. In engineering, especially, it may be necessary 
to demand, further, that the old piecework rate be estab- 
lished as a minimum. The steps taken by the Govern- 
ment during the War to maximize production make it 
certain that the fight will be not only to maintain the 
normal rate of wages, but also to preserve the normal 
rate of output. 

All these, however, are mere defensive precautions, 
preliminary to what must be the main policy of the 

* See articles by Sir Richard Cooper and others in System, 
May and June, 1916. 
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imions — an uncompromising demand for a share in the 
control of industry. We come back, in fact, to the posi- 
tion that labour cannot securely hold any of its gains so 
long as Trade Unionism is a mere outside force in 
industry. During the War, as we have seen, Trade 
Unions have been given, and have had to take, part 
responsibility for the nation's industrial production. 
Things cannot stand still in any sphere of social activity, 
and the unions must either gain greater control or lose 
what recognition they have already obtained. The 
probable line of advance seems to be the gradual develop- 
ment of Joint Boards of control in the staple industries 
such as the railways, the mines, engineering, and cotton. 
It is indeed possible that within the next generation, if 
not the next few years, we may find the railways or the 
mines placed under the control of a Commission on 
which labour, shareholders, and consumers are repre- 
sented along with the State. In the scattered indus- 
tries of the country, and even in cotton, where the enter- 
prise of the small private firm is so important a factor 
in production, the problem is much more complicated 
and cannot be entered upon here. But wherever the 
Trade Union concerned can procure their establishment, 
Joint Boards must be set up, involving recognition of 
the men by the organized employers, and vice versa. 
The immediate functions of such Boards after the War 
would be two. First, to settle the question of the restora- 
tion of Trade Union rules ; second, to direct the replace- 
ment of emergency workers by returned soldiers, and to 
make the many adjustments that will arise in connec- 
tion with employment. Instances of joint committees 
set up during the War and dealing with workshop dis- 
cipline and the process of dilution have been given 
above. It would seem that along these lines Trade 
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Unionism may gradually advance to actual control of 
industry as distinct Irom mere workshop control. The 
existing organization may be used for this purpose. If, 
for instance, the element of arbitration is eliminated 
from the- Conciliation Boards, these Boards, it is sug- 
gested, may ultimately become the controlling bodies in 
each industry. On them, employers and employed will 
meet, both locally and nationally, without the presence 
of a third party, to discuss all diSerences. Within the 
factory or workshop the workers may obtain the right 
to elect their own foremen and to settle disciplinary 
questions without the help of the employer. 

The general problem of the control of industry will 
be discussed in a later chapter. The question of the 
relative merits of Collectivism, Syndicalism, and Guild 
Socialism is beyond our present scope. It is clear, how- 
ever,, that the Trade Union movement as a whole must 
work out considered views, not only on its proper rela- 
tion to the State, but on the natiu:e and functions of 
the State of the futin-e. It is at least encouraging to 
find that in recent years the railwaymen, the' miners, 
and the postal workers have all passed resolutions 
demanding that nationalization be accompanied by the 
granting of a share in control to labour. This year 
unskilled labour has followed the same course. At the 
Annual Conference of the Workers' Union the following 
resolution was passed : 

" That having regard to the hazardous experiments 
in the national direction and bureaucratic control of 
industry since the commencement of the War, and see- 
ing that the Treasury conferences between the Trade 
Unions and the Government marked the beginning of a 
new era of State recognition of Trade Unionism, the 
Conference declares that no scheme of nationalization 
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can be satisfactory which does not provide for joint 
democratic control in the industry affected by the 
workers and the State." 

In conclusion, we must again emphasize the necessity 
for obtaining solidarity throughout the whole Labour 
Movement. Without internal cohesion and discipline, 
Trade Unionism will attain none of its aims. The rank 
and file especially must learn, in the first place, to elect 
the right type of official. Secondly, they must cfease 
to re-elect officials in whom they have lost confidence. 
Trade Unionists, like too many of us, are afraid to hurt 
the feelings of others, and to avoid doing so they will 
go on electing men to responsible positions long after 
they have ceased to believe in them. Naturally they 
are not prepared to follow such men. But the expert 
official must be given his rights. Once he has been 
elected, the control of strikes and other movements 
must be left in his hands, except in so far as the rank 
and file can exercise a constitutional right to interfere. 
Otherwise the movement will degenerate into anarchy. 

The ratification of the Triple Alliance is a great step 
forward. But the Alliance must become an ofEensive 
body with its eye on the distant goal of industrial con- 
trol. The engineers' and the other great unions must 
ultimately come in. Until the majority of Trade 
Unionists can visualize the movement as a whole, con- 
fusion will continue. Above all, organized labour must 
learn to " think socially," in terms of community as 
well as of class. The greatest need of labour as of all 
classes, is for an education that will enable them to 
understand the society in which they live. In the long- 
run, the labour question is an educational one. It can 
only be solved by a development of the social oppor- 
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fcunity of the individual. There are many lions in the 
path. But given educational opportunities, the work- 
ing class has more than sufficient courage to go forward 
boldly. In doing so, it will, find that the lions are 
chained. With resolution and a clear ideal, it may 
come into its kingdom sooner than any of us dare hope. 
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THE CONTEOL OF INDUSTEY BY PEODUCERS 
AND CONSUMEES 



A GOOD deal is being said and written about the Con- 
trol of Industry, but it is not always easy to know what 
is meant by so vague an expression. The object of the 
present chapter is to discover, and to state as .simply 
as possible, what is meant by " control " as far as 
producers and consumers are concerned, why it is 
desired, and how far it is practicable. 

It is sometimes said — though there are other classi- 
fications — that there are three claimants to the control 
of modem industry — the Consumer, the Producer, and 
the State. Accepting this as a convenient basis for 
the discussion, the first question to be examined is the 
scope of the control which they respectively claim. 

The conduct of industry involves decisions upon a 
multitude of particular matters, but since industry is 
nothing else than the machinery for satisfying the 
material needs of society, they may be summed up 
primarily under two heads, as relating to what shall be 
produced and how it shall be produced. How far do 
the claims for control relate to the determination of 
what shall be produced ? 

In principle the decision of what shall be produced 
170 
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is evidently at bottom a matter for the consumer rather 
than for the producer, inasmuch as the function of the 
latter is to satisfy the consumer's wants. At the same 
time, since the production of goods and services involves 
labour, organization, and the use of natural resources, 
some relation must be established between the nature 
and quantity of the consumer's requirements and the 
cost to the producer, whether measured in money or 
effort. In practice the demand of the eonsiuner becomes 
effective in proportion as he is able and willing to pay for 
what he wants, and the maintenance of production, is 
dependent upon a sufficient reward for the producer 
being forthcoming. In this way production is regulated 
by the terms of exchange between producer and con- 
sumer. Subject to this condition, in the existing 
system the individual consumer settles, at any rate 
superficially, what shall be produced. The aggregate 
production of society is made up of the privately 
determined demands of the individual members. Is 
there in this state of things any demand on the part of 
the consumer generally for a greater, or more organized, 
or collective, control of industry in respect of what shall 
be produced ? It cannot be said that there is. The 
ordinary consimaer has hardly ever considered the 
matter, and without doubt the general sentiment is one 
of satisfaction with the existing system, which appears 
to hold out the opportunity of obtaining almost anything 
the consumer could reasonably desire, and indeed much 
more. The machinery of the system, again, appears in 
ordinary times to be exceedingly convenient, and, given 
the means, the consumer can obtain what he wants 
how and when and where he wants it. The impression 
of the general satisfactoriness of the existing system is 
reflected in the fact that even in certain pictures of a 
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collectivist State, demand is left to organize itself spon- 
taneously very much as at present through shops and 
customers, catalogues and advertisement. 

Is the system, however, really satisfactory ? Doubt 
is shed upon this by the interference which takes place 
on the part of the State. The State, as is shown else- 
where in this book,* in various ways controls what shall 
be produced. It steps in with a veto on the production 
of certain commodities, the production of which may 
injure the health of the producer, or which are harmful 
to the consumer; it limits or regulates the consump- 
tion or production of others. The grounds of this 
interference reveal the defects of the system. It 
becomes clear that a system, motived by individual 
desire or choice on the one side, and by the object of 
making a profit on the other, produces very often in 
practice results which are destructive of human welfare 
or injurious to society. It is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that, as regards what shall be produced, 
industry must be socially controlled. The only ques- 
tion is as to the degree of this control. If limitations 
are placed on the consumption of commodities the pro- 
duction of which will harm the producers, and also to 
the consumption of commodities which are harmful to 
the consumer, there is no logical barrier to the control 
of consumption with a view to promoting the positive 
good of the consumers either as individuals or as mem- 
bers of society. In practice, however, the step is 
difficult. To some extent modern States have already 
taken it in the provision of compulsory and State-con- 
trolled education. The extension of such control to goods 
and services generally is not without historic precedent — 
for the Middle Ages had their sumptuary laws ; nor is it 
* Chapter IX. 
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without precedent in literature, for Plato's Republic 
embodies the idea. At any rate, here is food for thought. 
If the aim of economists were to discover, not what are 
the laws of political economy, but what they should 
be, then assuredly they would devote as much attention 
to the consumption of wealth as to its production. 

On this side of economic life there is much that is 
unsatisfactory. Two aspects may be referred to. The 
first of these would be clearly seen if it were possible to 
lay side by side two tables, the one showing the goods 
and services actually produced, the other showing what 
should be produced in order to provide the essentials of 
a healthy and rational life for every member of society. 
This second table should also show such further goods 
and services as existing resources may aSord, considered 
on the basis of an equal division or a distribution accord- 
ing to the capacity of consumers to use or enjoy them. 
It would then be seen how far the actual production of 
society departs from what it should be from the point of 
view of social welfare. The reason for this divergence 
between what is and what should be lies in the unequal 
distribution of wealth, by which some individuals are 
able to obtain superfluities while others lack necessaries. 
Evidently so long as this is the case, industry, from the 
social point of view, will to a large extent be producing 
the wrong things. 

The second aspect is less clear-cut. A great part 
of production consists of things which are unnecessary, 
trashy, or even harmful. The fact that they are pro- 
duced at all displays an imperfect knowledge of the art 
of living. In part their production arises from the 
mal-distribution of wealth, which places purchasing 
power in the hands of people who cannot use it properly. 
In the main, however, it is due to a widespread ignoi' 
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ance, " wantlessness, " and eiliher lack of, or depravity 
of taste aiQong the masses d society. The theory that 
the consumer determines in any original or spontaneous 
way what shall be produced is largely false as a matter 
of practice. Over and above necessaries, which are 
largely determined by custom, he is the victim of his 
own undeveloped psychology, of imitativeness and 
emulation. A traveller tells how one morning he went 
down to the banks of the Amazon to brush his teeth. 
The next morning, when he went again for the same 
purpose, he found the opposite bank lined with 
monkeys imitating his motions with pieces of stick. 
The taJe in some sort can be paralleled from the ways 
of civilized society. The general lack of taste is 
still more depressing. The evjl by no means stops 
with the working classes nor with cheap goods. When 
William Morris started to furnish his first house, he 
found it almost impossible to get a single article of use 
which was not abominable in point of taste, and though 
in certain respects matters have improved, they are still 
bad. Finally, in every modern State there are to be 
found wants of a morbid character, such as excessive 
consumption of drink, which witness to the depravity 
of individual taste. The cure for this state of 
things, no doubt, lies in education, wisely contrived, 
and not a little in the raising of the standard of life. 
The natural aversion of the iEnglishman, however, to 
State interference and to organized education in such 
matters is probably healthy and natural. Taste is more 
educated on the Continent — in Germany, for instance — 
but it is less genuine and individual. 

The position of the producer needs to be considered 
in the light of these observations. In practice it is he 
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who makes the bulk of the decisions as to what shall be 
produced, and although on orthodox theory h^ does so in 
anticipation of, or in response to, the demand of the 
consumer, in point of fact, both by the arts of sales- 
manship and by invention in putting on the market 
new commodities, he largely creates or guides the con- 
sumer's desires. While in one way he decides too much, 
in another, he decides too little. The producer, as pro- 
ducer, has no general interest in the question of what 
shall be produced. He regards industry too often simply 
as the means to the wherewithal to satisfy his own needs. 
But a good deal of the monotony and ugliness erf industry 
is due to the character of J^he goods produced, and the 
producer suffers from the lack or depravity of public 
taste by the narrowing of the interest of his work. In 
a healthy state of consumption production might be 
more of a joy than it is to many of those engaged in it, 
and it is along this line that the producer has a 
legitimate interest in the control of what is produced. 

In respect, then, of what shall be produced, there 
appears to be no current claim to more control either 
on the part of consumers or producers, though the exist- 
ence of a problem is shown by the action taken by the 
State, and ideally a vista of problems opens up. The 
next step of the analysis is to ask whether, or in what 
respects. Producers, Consumers, or the State claim to 
control how the goods shall be produced. The produc- 
tion of goods in modern industry includes a number of 
matters which are distinguishable in thought, though 
very closely connected in practice. It includes, first, the 
actual art or technical process of production, which may 
vary from intricate chemical processes or mechanical 
operations to the simple act of measuring out milk from 
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a can into a jug ; this may be called, for lack of a better 
word, technique. It includes, secondly, the bringing 
together of the persons required to perform a required 
operation or group of operations; the division of the 
work among them ; their equipment with the necessary 
tools, machinery, and buildings; arrangements for the 
checking and supervision of the work; and the division 
of responsibility and authority among them. This is 
organization. Finally, there are the daily decisions as 
to the general conduct of the work and the policy of the 
business, including the sale of the product. This is 
administration, or management in the narrower sense 
of the word. 

Does the consumer (that is, the consumer who buys 
for the consumption of himself and his family) claim, 
or desire, to control this intricate mass of arrangements ? 
Individual consumers may feel that machine produc- 
tion destroys beauty and individuality in articles of use 
and that commercial methods drag down public taste, 
while an occasional consumer may turn producer to 
demonstrate his theories. But with all this the answer 
is no. In themselves, the means by which the goods 
are produced are indifferent to the consumer so long as 
the goods are forthcoming. Indirectly he exerts a 
powerful influence on the organization and Conduct of 
industry in so far as by seeking to buy as cheaply as he 
can he sets a premium on production at the lowest pos- 
sible cost and puts in operation what economists call the 
"principle of substitution." This, however, is quite 
another matter from conscious control. Apart from 
considerations which will presently be discussed, there 
is no demand on the part of consumers to control the 
conduct of industry. As far as consumers are concerned, 
the matter is left to the producers. 
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A consideration of the position of producers in regard 
to control of the technique, organization, and manage- 
ment of industry, raises a new point. Hitherto the 
term "producers " has been used in this chapter in 
apposition to the term "consumers," as meaning the 
whole body of persons engaged in industry, whether as 
workers or as contributors of land or capital; which, 
indeed, was the only aspect in which it was necessary 
to think of producers. In this sense — subject to such 
interference by the State, as has already been men- 
tioned, the producers actually do control the organiza- 
tion and conduct of industry. There is, however, a 
narrower sense of the word, in which it means only 
some of those concerned — ^viz., labour or organized 
labour. When the control of industry is claimed for 
producers, this is generally what is meant. The claim, 
therefore, is not one of producers as opposed to con- 
sumers ; it is of one section of producers as against 
another — ^in fact, of the mass of producers as against 
the managing class. It involves a problem internal to 
producers. How far does the claim that labour shall 
control industry relate to technique, organization, and 
management? The present structure of industry runs 
sharply counter to the admission of any claim under 
this head. The persons engaged in industry are divided 
into employers, including directors and managers, and 
employed. As things are, the initiative and the ultimate 
control of the whole conduct of industry rests in the 
hands of the former. There is a division of functions, 
and a hierarchy of responsibility, from directors down 
to foremen, charge hands, salesmen, clerks, etc., but 
control is from above — ^the system is an autocratic sys- 
tem. Within the limits set to the nature or conduct of 
the business by law, and to some extent by the action of 

12 
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organized labour, the decisions of the employing class 
are absolute. Why this is so can only fully be under- 
stood by tracing out the course of the development of 
industry in England and the causes, often accidental, 
which have determined its course. But the actual basis 
of the employer's position is clear: it is the command 
of capital. The capitalist employer of fifty to a hun- 
dred years ago is fast becoming an archaic figure, and 
this for two reasons. On the one hand, with a vaster 
scale of production, the forms of business organization 
are changing. The joint-stock limited liability company 
has spread throughout industry, and organizations 
larger than the single business, such as trusts and com- 
binations, are being developed, following on the growth 
of population, and the development of markets, trans- 
port, and finance. On the other hand, the experience of 
four or five generations of capitalist business has shown 
that heredity cannot be relied upon to perpetuate busi- 
ness ability, and this has strengthened the tendency to a 
differentiation between the management and the actual 
ownership of capital in industry. These changes, in 
effect, tend to place the management of large capitals, 
or aggregations of capital, in the hands of men of busi- 
ness ability, sometimes with, sometimes without, 
capital of their own. But the influence of the owners of 
the capital is none the less the preponderant influence, 
and over a large part of the field of industry in one form 
or another it is they who ultimately appoint the ability, 
very commonly on a basis of sharing results. While the 
relation of the actual employer to the ownership of 
capital has changed, his position in industry has been 
confirmed by the success of the system. It is a misnomer 
to speak of an employing class, yet there is a solidarity 
of outlook among employers and an opposition of 
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attitude between them and the other industrial classes, 
which rest partly on their position of authority, but 
mainly on the fact that they are in the position of 
trustees for the shareholders, and their pecuniary 
interests are on the side of capital, being bound up with 
the amount of the profits. 

Such being the actual structure of industry, how far 
is it claimed that the powers exercised by the employing 
class should be taken over by, or come under the con- 
trol of, those employed ? The scope of the claim varies 
from a share in the control of working conditions to 
taking over the whole function of the employer. The 
propriety of the former claim is easily seen. If industry 
is organized and run primarily — as it is — ^for the private 
profit of the owners of the property engaged, the interests 
of the mass of the persons employed may suffer. The 
primary object of employers being to make a profit, they 
may choose processes which are economical in money 
cost, but not in human life or comfort. They may 
create or maintain forms of organization which make 
men into mere automata or take no proper account of 
matters which affect personal life or well-being. To 
state the point as a hypothetical one is hypocritical. The 
appalling story of the human conditions of industry in 
this country from the last quarter of the eighteenth to 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century, and current 
conditions in Japan and in the U.S.A., show that the 
interests of the employed will suffer unless conditions 
are imposed upon the employer. Working conditions — 
taken in a wide sense, as including many matters of 
discipline and the detailed organization of work — are 
clearly an aspect of the conduct of business which ought 
not to be left to the sole discretion of employers. In 
certain primary matters — hours, safety, sanitation, 
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etc. — the State has intervened in the interest of the 
employed, but the demand that they or their organiza- 
tions should have some direct share in the control of 
conditions is a natural one; it is surprising that it has 
not been more vocal in the past. Under this head there 
is a widespread claim for a certain measure of control 
of industry from belovs^. 

Working conditions, however, though covering more 
than half the worker's life, are but one aspect of business 
organization and management, and to admit employees 
to a share in controlling them does not amount to a 
fundamental change, though it is an important one. 
Is this all that is claimed for labour ? No ; in some 
quarters a much more comprehensive claim is made. 
The elusive idea of a form of organization in which the 
workers would have complete control of their lives and 
work has given rise in the past to numerous experiments 
in self-governing workshops. The same aspiration, in 
a different form, applicable to modern large-scale indus- 
tries, emerges to-day in the proposals of syndicalists and 
Guild Socialists. The essence of both is to change 
control of industry ' ' from above ' ' into control 
"from below." Under the Guild Socialist plan, the 
workers in each industry — of all grades — are organized 
as a collective body, or guild, which has full control 
over the industry, as over each business that forms part 
of it. The working structure of the industry will be 
hierarchical, somewhat on the lines, presumably, of a 
giant trust, but all persons in authority, including what 
at present would be "the management" par excel- 
lence, are elected by the workers as a whole. In this 
way, in each industry the ultimate control rests with 
the mass of the workers, who in the last resort control 
technique, organization, and administration, on the 
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model of a political democracy. These proposals may be 
regarded by some as an ideal, by others as a programme ; 
but their importance is not in their details, it lies much 
deeper. " The unrest in the industrial world to-day has 
not its roots solely in poverty and want. There is some- 
thing deeper still at work. The wage-earners are filled 
with a vague but profound sentiment that the indus- 
trial system, as it is now, denies to them the liberties, 
opportunities, and responsibilities of free men. ' '* The 
justice of this sentiment is difficult to deny. While the 
life of the employer, like that of most men engaged 
in professions, is a free lite, that of the minor workers 
in industry is often not too harshly described as " wage 
slavery." It is, however, worth considering whether, 
on the scale which this imrest assumes, the problem 
does not extend beyond merely industrial issues, and 
whether the criticism which is levelled against the indus- 
trial system is not of a piece with a criticism of the 
social system as a whole. Behind the question of the 
redistribution of authority and control in industry lies 
the issue of a redistribution of its fruits, and beyond 
this a transformation of the present class structure of 
society, which rests on economic inequality. 

In regard to how industry shall be carried on, as in 
regard to what things shall be produced, the State 
appears to stand aside from any direct assumption of 
control. The organization and conduct of industry is 
left to private enterprise and private capital, while the 
State interferes only to set limits to the incidental evils 
which may arise. The extent of such interference is, in 
fact, large. As regards technique, the statute-book is 
full of legislation designed to regulate processes and 

* The Bpund Table, June, 1916, p. 2168. 
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methods detrimental to life or health. As regards 
organization, it imposes regulations as to the hours of 
employment, the ages, and in certain occupations the 
sex, of those employed ; it regulates working conditions ; 
and, finally, it imposes privileges, rights, and duties 
upon certain forms of business organization such as 
Joint-Stock Companies. The extent of this interference 
vividly illustrates the defects of industry organized for 
private profit ; but it is a far cry from protective legisla- 
tion to a recognition of a fundamental unsoundness in a 
system so organized. Towards such a recognition the 
tendency of recent events is driving. Labour unrest 
will compel the State more and more to intervene in 
questions affecting, not merely conditions in industry, 
but its government. The opposition between the 
demand for democratic control of large-scale industry 
on the one hand and the interests of the present 
employing class and the owners of industrial capital on 
the other, ^and the adjustment of the position of the 
consumer in a reformed system, will not be solved 
without some considerable changes in- the relation of 
the State to the conduct of industry. 

Resuming the thread of the analysis, it appears that 
as regards the matters summed up under the heading 
of how the goods are to be produced, control is not 
claimed by consumers. The producers, in fact, exercise 
the control, and the only question at issue — a very 
important one — ^is the division of control amongst pro- 
ducers themselves. In its widest form this challenges 
the basis of the present structure of industry. It may 
be described as a sort of constitutional problem of 
capitalist industry. It is a problem that does not arise 
in certain branches of industry — among lawyers, for 
instance, or doctors or artists ; and it would require a 
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very difEerent statement in application to domestic ser- 
vants, municipal employees, soldiers or sailors. 

The net result, then, of an examination of the claims 
of the Consumer, the Producer, and the State to the 
control of industry in respect of what shall be produced 
and of how it shall be produced, appears to be mainly 
a single problem, though certain lines of inquiry sug- 
gested themselves as to the relation of the State to 
production and consumption. But do those two head- 
ings exhaust the question? No, a further category 
remains : the money terms upon which the things shall 
be produced. This problem does not fall strictly under 
What or How, but it is involved in both, and to discuss 
these in the abstract without reference to prices, profits, 
or wages involves a certain unreality. 

The question of terms is the most familiar aspect of 
the present system of industry, for that system is per- 
meated by the principle of exchange. With personal 
freedom, private property, and division of labour, and a 
money economy, it has come about that, in economic 
life, the one universal type of relation is that of buyer 
and seller. This is the form taken by the relation of 
consumer and producer ; it is also the predominant form 
of the relation among the parties in production, for 
wages, profits, interest, and rent are all prices. Prices 
are the expression of exchange value. Thus, in a sense, 
every, aspect of industry hinges upon oonsideratioas of 
exchange value, which settle in detail both what shall be 
produced, and how it shall be produced. 

The terms in which the consumer is interested in 
spending his income are the prices of the finished article. 
His interest in buying cheaply needs no demonstration 
and no explanation. For, what he can buy with the 
money income, which he obtains as a worker or 
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property-owner, represents his ' ' real ' ' income of neces- 
saries, comforts, and luxuries. Is there on the side of 
the consumer any problem in connection with the con- 
trol of prices ? Leaving aside the question of the " rise " 
of prices, which is partly a currency problem, is the con- 
sumer interested in any form of control of prices ? In 
ordinary times the answer, broadly, would be. No. The 
reason is that there are two main ways of settling 
prices — State regulation and the "higgling of the 
market. " Until recent times. State regulation of prices, 
as a normal thing, has been widely believed to be an im- 
possibility, and there is little to show that this opinion is 
wrong. At least, it is easy to see that it involves a com- 
plete change of attitude on the part of the State towards 
industry, since it would involve fixing wages and profits 
also. On the other hand, economic theory seemed to 
prove that, while State regulation of prices was imprac- 
ticable, there was no case for regulation, given condi- 
tions of free competition. There is no doubt a certain 
element of illusion about this theory, but no article of 
faith has passed more firmly into popular belief. Pro- 
vided " free competition " prevailed in the whole series 
of exchanges leading up to and including the ultimate 
exchange in which he is himself a party, it appeared 
that the consumer would buy at the cheapest possible 
rate, and production would be carried on on the cheapest 
possible basis. One qualification of this view hag been 
constantly urged by collectivists : the overlapping and 
waste which is said to arise in industry precisely as a 
result of competition. The costs of advertisement and 
other methods of pushing sales, and of the duplication 
of personnel and establishments, it is said, are paid for 
in the long-run by the consumer. The modem tendency 
to amalgamation and combination of businesses and the 
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formation of trusts is often held to bear out this criticism. 
Apart from this, a practical recognition of the possi- 
bility of an improvement upon existing methods is found 
in the co-operative movement, which rests in part upon 
the possibility of eliminating certain intermediary 
profits — of, so to speak, short-circuiting the series 
between manufacturers and the ultimate consumers by 
eliminating middlemen. The co-operative movement 
not only eliminates certain middlemen's profits, but also 
certain manufacturing profits, inasmuch as it has, in 
certain instances, undertaken its own manufacturing. 
Eegarded as a reform of the existing system, there 
appear, however, to be definite limits to its application, 
chiefly arising out of the fact that experience shows that 
co-operators can only successfully handle certain classes 
of goods. It does not offer an alternative to the existing 
system of production and sale. The problem of price, 
so far as it exists — and it is coming into existence 
rapidly — ^is not, rightly or wrongly, due to a breakdown 
in the public behef in the theory of free competition, but 
to the possibility of extensive modifications of free com- 
petition among producers, by the growth of monopolistic 
methods of price control. Already in recent times before 
the War scares have taken place over soap, tobacco, and 
meat trusts. The public is somewhat unawarel of the 
extent to which in the great staple industries of the 
coimtry competition appears already to have been 
modified, either by agreement as to prices, or by actual 
amalgamation of businesses. It is possible that under 
a National Trade policy, the near future may see an 
extension of this process. The trust may become more 
and more the typical form of business, and combines 
and amalgamations supersede the old-fashioned trade 
rivalry over a large part of the field of industry. These 
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new forms of organization present two advantages to the 
producer ; one is economy of working, which lowers cost, 
the other is the possibility of exploiting the public by 
charging higher prices. Few monopolists have been 
able to resist the enjoyment of both. Faced by 
monopoly, experierfce shows the position of the con- 
sumer to be singularly weak. Where the organization 
of the monopoly is sound, and it can crush or buy off any 
attempt at competition, it appears that the consumer, 
as such, can in practice do nothing ; the monopolist will 
exploit the public as far as he thinks it prudent, 
although, if a staple commodity be in question, his action 
may cause intolerable hardship to consumers. Herein 
lies the germ of a movement on the part of consumers 
for a control of prices. The obvious resource of the con- 
sumer so far has been to invoke the aid of the State, 
which, if it cannot destroy the monopoly, will aim at 
controlling prices. The political success of the con- 
sumer, however, has not been great, though the evil is, 
comparatively speaking, in its infancy. With the exten- 
sion of the trust form from one staple industry to 
another, the growth of monopoly in the supply of raw 
materials, and the development of huge distributive 
businesses, the position may become both very serious 
and very difficult to handle. Though monopolies in 
practice are organized internally on similar lines to com- 
petitive businesses, there is, in the circumstances, no 
reason why the monopolist should not pass on a part of 
his gains to labour, if thereby he could create vested 
interests in his own maintenance. Where the trust or 
combination covered a whole industry, it is conceivable 
that the monopolist might " square " the whole industry 
by collective bargain. Monopoly spreading from one 
industry to another, and operated for private gain, is not 
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a beneficent vision, and it is impossible to say how in 
its complete development such a state of things would 
work out either for labour or for the consumers. But 
before any such point were reached it is conceivable 
that, in the absence of efiectual means of controlling the 
monopolist, the State might be driven to nationalize the 
great staple industries in the interests of the consumers. 
Nationalization with such a motive would probably take 
the line of buying out the monopolist — upon liberal 
terms — and the result might conceivably be State 
capitalism in the interest of consumers, with the object 
simply of maintaining the benefits of the competitive 
system ! 

The producer's interest in prices is the opposite of 
that of the consumer. At least, it is so under free com- 
petition. Under monopoly the monopolist theoretically 
would aim, if he were wise, at the largest total profit, 
which might in some cases involve selling a larger quan- 
tity at a low price, in preference to a smaller quantity at 
a high price. As already mentioned, the tradition of 
competition among producers appears to be giving way 
in favour of combination and monopoly. The final 
effects of this tendency upon prices, profits, and wages 
respectively, are difficult to foresee. The producer as 
such is a buyer as well as a seller, and the greater part 
of the goods actually bought and sold in the market are 
raw materials and partly finished goods. If industry 
becomes a mass of monopolies, a new science of 
economics will be required to explain its laws. 

So much for the aspect of terms which centres in 
prices. Apart from this question, however, there is in 
regard to terms as in regard to organization and man- 
agement, an internal problem among producers. Indus- 
try represents, from one point of view, a co-operation 
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between owners of property and persons who supply 
labour and managing ability. The employer (or the 
management) is the intermediary between all the 
parties. The co-operation takes place on terms worked 
out in a series of bargains over wages, salaries, and 
profits, which, in effect, represent a sharing between 
the parties of the proceeds of the joint operations. The 
negotiator of these bargains, and therefore the medium 
of the division of the product between labour and the 
other parties, is the employer. Now, whatever the 
profitableness, or the reverse, of the business, the 
employer pays out labour — as one of the parties — 
broadly, at competitive or market rates. This state- 
ment, however, hardly brings out the peculiarity of the 
situation. To a very large extent, the worker in industry 
is regarded, not as a co-operator in the business, but as 
the seller of a commodity — labour — which is regarded 
by the employer much in the same light as any other 
commodity necessary for production — power, or the use 
of machinery or land, or raw materials. But what is too 
often the price of a commodity to employers is in every 
case livelihood to the worker. Herein is the point at 
which labour is concerned in controlling the process. 
To those who are dependent on labour for then- liveli- 
hood, the wages bargain is an issue which is fundamental 
to their whole lives. Two questions emerge : one is the 
treatment of labour as a commodity, which is near the 
root of the demand for a share for labour in the manage- 
ment which has already been discussed; the other is 
the comparative size of the worker's share in the fruits 
of industry. Now, the disparity of income in the indus- 
trial system, between the masses of the employed, and 
the management and the owners of property, is glaring 
and universal ; the relative disproportion of income and 
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human cost, in fatigue, drudgery, monotony, and dirt, 
is equally universal and glaring; and, in spite of 
economic theory which " explains " how these things 
happen, it often seems a monstrous injustice that the 
system awards the masses a bare subsistence, and a 
few men luxiu*y. This is to a large extent the essence 
of the division of interest between labour and employers 
and is the origin of the class struggle. Nqw, on one 
view, it must seem that it is the weakness and lack of 
position of the individual worker which is responsible 
for this result; that somehow, were he a stronger bar- 
gainer, he could obtain a more equal share. The bar- 
gain of the employer in selling his goods, which in many 
cases appears so lucrative, compels attention to the 
bargains of the same employer with the worker, which 
do not appear to correspond. The higgling of the 
market, which gives the one result, appears capable of 
being used to better advantage in the other. This is 
not the theory of collective bargaining, but it is the 
instinct at the bottom of it. 

Now, how far can the attempt to improve the wages 
bargain hope to succeed ? The orthodox answer is the 
argument from natural, or, properly speaking, economic 
law. The economist will show the psychological basis 
of the law of. value, tricked out in phrases of margins 
and marginal utilities, and illustrated by geometrical 
diagrams. He will show that, in the remuneration of 
land and capital, determined at the margin, there is 
nothing arbitrary, but that, on the contrary, it is the 
inevitable result of the forces at work. He will prove 
that labour, similarly, is remunerated with mechanical 
precision according to its marginal efficiency. He will 
show the distribution of the fruits of industry as the 
result of equilibrating margins of the factors of produc- 
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tion, conditioned by demand in the market. Every 
factor, he will say, including labour, is paid according to 
its eflSoiency, and receives with accuracy the value of its 
contribution — i.e., of what it produces. Now, on this 
theory there is little room for action on the part of 
labour. In practice the method adopted for the improve- 
ment of terms has been collective bargaining by Trade 
Unions. According to economists, however, the efforts 
of Trade Unions in collective bargaining on the accepted 
lines can make no essential difierence to the final result ; 
their success is, and must be, confined to eliminating 
defects in the working of competitive process which are 
summed up under the word " friction " — in particular, 
the personal weakness of the labourer as a bargainer 
and his lack of financial reserves. Everybody knows, 
however, how many qualifications economic theory 
requires as a picture of reality: chance and force, and 
ignorance and subtlety, determine a far larger propor- 
tion of the bargains of the economic world than 
economists recognize ; and for this reason, while experi- 
ence may seem to show that the economist is right, it is 
as hard for those concerned to believe that negotiations 
backed by resolute control of labour-supply can in prac- 
tice achieve nothing, as it is to recognize in the abstract 
modem theory of the distribution of wealth the features 
of the actual world. The basis of the theory, more- 
over, is free competition; and if industry is likely to 
take on, more and more, the organization of monopoly 
to that extent the validity of the economic theory of 
wages disappears. 

The question of industrial remuneration, however, 
like that of conditions and management, has a more 
fundamental aspect. There is a desire for a perfection 
and extension of collective bargaining, which aims at 
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improving the wages bargain in various ways, but side 
by side with this there is also a body of thought which 
aims at a supersession of the wages system. 

Is there any claim on the part of the State to share, 
for its own purposes, in the control of prices and wages ? 
The answer of the orthodox economist of a generation 
ago would have been that, on the contrary, it is the duty 
of the State to refrain from interference. One duty 
the State had — to maintain the conditions of free com- 
petition by preserving freedom and inviolability of con- 
tract, and security of property and person. Apart from 
this, it should leave terms to be settled between the 
parties. It has been found, however, that this negative 
function involves a growing amount of positive action 
on the part of the State. In the bargain between pro- 
ducer and consumer the State has found it desirable to 
protect the consumer against fraud ; hence a regulation 
of weights, measures, and quality, which yearly grows 
more extensive. In the bargain of employer and 
employed. Truck Acts, Factory Acts, regulation of hours, 
regulation of the employment of women and young per- 
sons. Trade Board Acts, and others, which affect the 
conditions of industrial remuneration, increase upon 
society. The theory of non-interference was based 
upon a view of the efficacy of free competition in pro- 
moting the maximum advantage of all. In theory, the 
various forms of intervention which have been referred 
to are still justifiable if, in fact, they prevent advantage 
being taken of unsuspected weaknesses of some of the 
parties in industry, and thus go no further than main- 
taining a level basis of competition. Such an explana- 
tion, however, of the existing system at the point it has 
lately reached, is somewhat artificial. In intervening — 
as it does — to control monopoly, or to settle disputes 
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between labour and capital, the State may in theory, 
indeed, step in as a neutral, but in fact it is going beyond 
the rnere maintenance of free competition ; implicitly it 
asserts, first, that industry is a matter of common and 
public interest — a position which may lead it to any 
length; and, secondly, that there is some test or stan-' 
dard to which the bargains of the industrial system 
should conform — a position which, in the existing dis- 
satisfaction of labour with the distribution of wealth, 
raises more than sectional issues. If, in future develop- 
ment along this line, the State came fairly to abandon 
the position that its duty was merely to ensure fair play 
between parties, for the view that it was competent to 
set a common standard of fairness, it would be found 
that, at that point, the question of terms had, in essence, 
passed out of the hands both of producers and con- 
sumers. To put it another way, the State would have 
undertaken to determine the distribution of the national 
income. 

n. 

How are the net results of the preceding pages to be 
summed up ? 

Consumers as a class might conceivably criticize 
industry from the point of view of whether it supplies 
their wants efficiently or inefficiently. As a matter of 
fact, they are dumb on the subject: they feel on the 
matter as individuals, and not collectively. The con- 
sumer's interest in industry (apart from a conscience 
that troubles him at times) is only in buying cheaply, 
and as and when he wants. The problems for him arise 
out of monopoly and the possibility of monopoly, and, 
to a lesser degree, out of disturbances of supply due to 
sectional friction among producers. He loathes both 
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the Beef Trust and the Coal Strike. The possibility of 
interesting him in a scheme for buying cheaply has 
been shown by the success of the co-operative move- 
ment, but the possible extension of co-operation of con- 
sumers is limited, and this form of organization does 
not afiEord a way of counteracting monopoly in the great 
staple industries and in the supplies of raw materials. 
If the tendency to monopoly increases, and brings with 
it any extensive manipulation of prices, the consumer's 
resource will be the State, and primarily State restric- 
tion or State regulation, only secondarily State man- 
agement. 

The producer, collectively, has an interest in selling 
dear, which is the other side of the problem ; and the 
establishment of an understanding between employers 
and employed, which would create collective monopoly 
interests in particular industries against consumers, is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility. 

The other problems in . connection with the control 
of industry are internal to the producers. They are of 
two ascending degrees: (1) the desire of the working 
classes for a more effective control of wages and condi- 
tions : this is the conservative claim ; (2) a demand to 
control the management, ' or the appointment of the 
management, and thereby to control the general 
decisions on organization and technique, and, indeed, 
the decision of what shall be produced, the terms of sale, 
and the division of the earnings : this is the revolutionary 
demand. 

The settling of these problems, and the possible lines 
of solution, cannot well be understood without a con- 
sideration of the position of the State. The principle 
underlying the present attitude of the State is that it is 
outside the industrial system. Therefore, it leaves- 

13 
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industry to be carried on by individuals and with private 
property, resting in the behef that all things will be 
ordered by economic laws, or by the " invisible hand " 
that is manifest in them. In practice, however, this 
principle has already been weakened, though no opposite 
theory has gained general acceptance. 



III. 

It remains to consider these various issues and how 
far they are capable of reconciliation. After all, Con- 
sumers, Producers, and the State are abstract terms, 
three aspects of a single community, and the same folk 
unite in themselves these various capacities. 

Consumer and Producer in particular are economic 
abstractions. In the point in which the interest of pro- 
ducers and consumers meet — ^that is, the price of the 
finished article — these appear at first sight wholly diver- 
gent. The key to the reconciliation of the two lies in 
the fact that nearly every producer is also a consumer. 
The amount of the income which the consumer spends 
depends on the price obtained for the product which, as 
producer, he helps to make. But the real value to him 
of the income consists, not in the amount of the money, 
but in what c'an be bought with it; and while his 
own success, as producer, in raising prices tends to 
increase his real income -pro tawto, the success of other 
producers in raising prices pro tanto reduces it, in so far 
as, in the capacity of consumer, he needs their goods. 
Prices and income, therefore, must be considered 
together, for what is really at stake is the exchangeable 
value of money income in terms of goods. Similar con- 
siderations apply to the bargains between the different 
sections of producers. The sale of the goods produced. 
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in effect, transfers to the producers concerned a share in 
the general produce of industry. The division of the 
money proceeds among them in wages, profits, etc., 
represents the division of this share and, apart from con- 
siderations of relative justice among the parties, what 
really matters is, not so much the pecuniary amount, 
say, of wages, but its purchasing power. Taking the 
field of industry as a whole, wages, profits, interest, 
rent — all the forms of industrial income — are mutually 
dependent elements. Together, they represent the 
total money value of the annual product of industry; 
translate them, by means of prices, from money values 
into the goods and services which they are the means 
of purchasing, and it will be seen that they represent 
the sharing of the product of industry among the parties 
concerned. From this point of view, the special opposi- 
tion of producer and consumer disappears. What is 
left i^ the problem of the distribution of wealth. It has 
been one of the aims of economists to discover whether 
actual prices, wages, profits, etc., were the result of 
accident or caprice, or whether there was any principle, 
or law, at work in the industrial system which deter- 
mined them upon a regular and impartial basis. Such 
a law was found in demand and supply, acting under 
conditions of free competition. By its operation, prices, 
profits, and wages, and the rest, tended, anyhow in the 
long-run, to " natural " rates. Buyers, sellers, owners 
of property, employers and employed, all striving to 
maximize their respective gains, received, in fact, 
nothing that was arbitrary or accidental, but simply 
what was due to them by economic law. The peculiar 
virtue which was discovered in the system was that it 
was automatic and self-acting, and was best left without 
interference. 
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On this theory, the opposition of buyer and seller is 
healthy and natural, and the buyer has no cause to 
complain of a competitive price. Monopoly in any part 
of the system, however, throws out the machinery ; 
universal monopoly would presumably suspend it 
altogether. It is hard to say what the net effect on the 
distribution of the national income would be if a general 
establishment of monopolies brought with it a readjust- 
ment of terms among producers — viz., wages and profits. 
The outcry of the consumer against monopoly, however, 
arises from the fact that it comes, in practice, only in 
particular fields of industry at one time, and for that 
reason brings no general readjustment of incomes. As 
the system provides no automatic remedy for monopoly, 
the consumer is bound to look for some equitable 
readjustment from outside. The appeal to political 
action is an appeal to the common conscience as to what 
is right and tolerable. It is based on a sense' that 
individual iorces, seeking private gain, have broken 
away from a system which automatically kept them 
within limits. 

A consideration of the questions at issue between pro- 
ducers, so far as they relate to the wages bargain, shows 
a movement based upon a somewhat diSerent point of 
view. Assuming that rates of wages reipresent the 
natural working out of competitive conditions, it. is not 
too much to say that labour, so far as it has reflected 
on the position, is not satisfied with them. The pro- 
posal for a general minimum wage touches one weak- 
ness in the competitive system from a human point of 
view — it does not necessarily award the individual a 
living wage as the price of the work he is employed to 
do. Labour, in competitive industry, is a commodity; 
and its value is determined, like that of other com- 
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modities, by merely quantitative relations, without 
regard to the fact that the labourer is a person. The 
general objection of labour to the division of the product 
between capital and labour, however, involves rather a 
criticism of the present institution of property than of 
the competitive process as such. 

The appeal to political action by the consumer against 
monopoly and by the wage-earner for interference with 
the competitive system in the wages bargain is, in the 
one case, a protest against arbitrary alteration in the 
real value of the individual shares in the product of 
industry ; in the other, a protest against the harshness 
with which, in certain instances, those shares are. deter- 
mined. 

At the same time, in so far as monopolistic forms of 
organization are motived by the prospect of more 
economical production, they are witness to defects in 
the competitive system from the point of view of the 
community. 

Another aspect of the labour .problem, the question of 
working conditions, equally brings to light the defective- 
ness, from a human point of view, of the competitive 
system. The provision of proper working conditions is 
a pecuniary question. The old idea was that the good 
employer could not, under competition, afford to pro- 
vide good working conditions, because it involved a 
working cost which careless or selfish employers in com- 
petition with him would not incur. And though 
individual employers ever since the days of Robert 
Owen have shown that it may " pay " to improve work- 
ing conditions, there is still no rivalry among employers 
to do so. Hence the appeal which in the past has been 
made to the State. 

Two conclusions thus emerge: first, that — whether 
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competitive or non-competitive — industry cannot be 
trusted to run by itself; secondly, that intervention in 
the industrial process must sooner or later be based on 
some coherent general principle, which will take account 
of the relation to human well-being both of the conduct 
of industry and the distribution of its fruits. Short of 
this, no satisfactory solution of industrial problems is 
possible. 

Along this line of thought the solution of the various 
claims for the control of industry appears to lie in the 
agency of the State. Guild Socialism is sometimes 
presented as if it offered an alternative to State control, 
but inasmuch as nationalization of the instruments of 
production is a preliminary condition of its establish- 
ment, it necessitates in reality State action of an exten- 
sive character. Further, while it goes far to satisfy the 
demand of the workers for a good life in their work, it 
creates a problem of its own in organizing producers in 
groups which are, ex hypothesi, monopolies. The solu- 
tion of this problem, \vhatever the precise terms in 
which it is set, ultimately brings in the State as the 
mediator. 

That the problem of the control of industry should 
involve the State appears reasonable as soon as it is 
admitted that regulation of industry is necessary in the 
interest of social well-being, and in order to secure jus- 
tice between those concerned. The State is the unity 
in which producer and consumer, and all the parties in 
production, meet ; it is in their capacity as citizens that 
it is easiest for them to recognize that any ends exist 
other than personal desires or personal profit; and, 
finally, principles of fairness only become such in reality 
when they are established in common consent. The 
rationale, therefore, of " political action " in the narrow 
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sense is that, in spite of its delays and disappointments, 
its successes are the. measure of common consent in the 
direction of reform ; and, secondly, that legislation is the 
only method of regulating social activities in a general 
fashion, and the coercive power of the State the only 
way to enforce general regulation. 

If this view be correct, the rate at which the problems 
discussed in this Essay will be solved will depend 
primarily on the extent to which the view of industry as 
a public function can be made to prevail over the view 
that industry is no concern of the State or, at least, 
that the concern of the State- rises no higher than to 
mitigate its incidental evils. To make this view prevail 
is an urgent duty. The obstacles are not slight. Against 
a rapid transformation of public opinion in this sense 
are the weight of custom, tradition and vested interests, 
and also the fact that social classes are built on economic 
inequality. 

On a conservative estimate of progress, however, it 
is clear that a good deal of change lies ahead. In the 
opposition between consumer and producer, if this is 
heightened by monopolistic developments of business 
organization, the State will intervene. What forms its 
action will assume, it is difficult to say, for there is no 
easy solution of the problem. Methods of maintaining 
competitive conditions, price-regulation and control of 
profits, municipal trading and State monopoly, all are 
in their infancy, and there is a possibility that, after 
all, the problem may prove insoluble along these lines. 

The current issues between employers and employed 
may find a measure of solution within the status quo. 
So far as a share in the control of conditions is concerned, 
the way to a good deal of progress lies open. In certain 
important respects it has long been realized that the 
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conditions of work in factories, which mould the whole 
lives of those engaged, should not . arbitrarily be deter- 
mined by the employer for his own immediate profit, 
and legislation has enforced these views. It is now 
beginning to be realized, first, that the whole field has 
not been covered; and, secondly, that State regulation 
does not satisfy all the elements of the matter, but that 
employees and their organizations should have a voice. 
Some concession to this view has already been made, 
and it is probable that, whether by voluntary agreement, 
or as the result of legislation, it will go much further, in 
spite of the extreme opposition of some employers to the 
invasion of their " rights " of management. In respect 
of wages, the outlook is less hopeful. In the status quo 
the machinery for influencing wages is action by the 
unions, qualified by the growing system of conciliation 
and arbitration, voluntary or compulsory. Enough 
experience has accumulated to show what this 
machinery- can do — it has shown that it cannot 
materially alter the distribution of the national income. 
In so far as the desire for such an alteration is the real 
issue, there is little reason to suppose that collective 
bargaining can meet with_ more success in the future 
than in the past. On the other hand, with improved 
conditions and a national increase of production per 
head, "real " wages may increase. Further, the way 
seems open for legislation which will establish some 
form of general minimum wage, to the necessity of which 
public opinion has already almost risen. But if these are 
to be the only substantial improvements on the present 
wages position, they will fall short of the demands of 
labour in general. There is, however, one other method 
by which a measure ,of redistribution di the national 
income in favour of labour is possible — viz., by an 
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increase in the provision of general benefits by the State 
out of the proceeds of taxation. Experience shows that 
any extensions ol this principle will meet with the 
opposition of powerful classes and interests, who will 
invoke orthodox political economy and morality in their 
support, and so far as there can be found a majority of 
the proletariat who, given an appropriate political set- 
ting, will sympathize with the victims of increment 
duty, super-tax, and death duties, they will prevail. 
But, on the whole, public opinion is becoming increas- 
ingly ripe for this kind of policy. 

In these various ways, a good deal of change is pos- 
sible along established lines, _ and without drastic or 
novel changes in the existing economic system. Such 
a programme, however, does not rise to a view of indus- 
try as a public function, and of the distribution of wealth 
and the conditions of labour as primarily matters for the 
State ; and thus it leaves untouched the revolutionary 
core of the demand of labour for the control of industry. 
There is the question of management: As to how far, or 
how widely, the working man himself puts forward the 
claim to control management, opinions will differ. But 
it is clear that, in any real shape, it is revolutionary — 
in the sense of implying a radical change in the status 
quo: it will not be conceded while the capital engaged 
in industry consists of private property and while indus- 
try is organized in the form of private businesses. Again, 
as regards wages : there will be no revolution in wages 
while the shares of property, whether land or capital, 
have to be provided out of the product of industry and 
the division is determined by free bargain. This 
demand, also, cannot be met without a fundamental 
change in the position of the property engaged in indus- 
try. Lastly, with regard to a possible future of 
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monopoly, the difficulty of coping with it lies in the 
fact that this problem has a close connection with the 
others. It will only be fully solved with the disappear- 
ance of the system under which industry is run for pri- 
vate profit, and in which the higgling of the market 
determines the distribution of income. In its more 
revolutionary aspect, therefore, the question of the 
control of industry raises fundamental issues with regard 
to the position of property. These in paxi are discussed 
in Chapter II. In part, they raise questions of the 
education of corporate conscience and will, and. of the 
invention and improvement of administrative methods. 
Such changes as those outlined are not to be wrought 
without destroying the existing State, unless by greatly 
changing public opinion and will ; that is why they are 
still in the kingdom of dreams. The task of the indus- 
trial reformer is to translate them into practical possi- 
bilities. The position and prospects of the State in the 
economic sphere are discussed in Chapter IX. 

What is the bearing of the War on these problems ? 
It is too early to say, but two things are evident: first, 
that the War has changed the whole setting of the 
problem ; and, secondly, that, by laying bare some of 
the fundamental characters of our industrial system, it 
has shed light on the possibilities of change. Under the 
first head, a good deal has already been said in this book. 
We need only here refer, on the one hand, to the cer- 
tainty that the State, in future, will play a more direct 
part in promoting the efficiency of industry and fur- 
thering its prospects in all markets — a policy which may 
include much direct action in education, and in the 
technical and financial conditions of industry, not 
merely the manipulation of tariffs ; and, on the other 
hand, to the definite break which is equally certain with 
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the traditions of individualism and laissez-faire which 
have lingered into the twentieth century — a break which 
should eventually open the way to a more positive type 
of labour politics than has hitherto been possible in this 
country. 

The War also will leave behind a certain experience 
of Government dealings with labour and of control 
of wages and profits, which, though limited in scope, 
may yet be very useful as a basis for future intervention. 
It wUl also, in emergency legislation and improvised 
nationalizations, leave behind it certain administrative 
devices which may be of future use. The chief of these, 
probably, is the device of " controlled establishments," 
an administrative form by which the State, while leaving 
private management untouched and commercial motives 
in full operation, nevertheless acquires information of 
the working of the business, and regulates by statute 
or statutory rules the particular matters that interest it. 

At the same time, some of the experiences of the War 
suggest a conservative view of the possibilities of rapid 
change of a fundamental character. One aspect is worth 
elaborating here : the extent to which the status quo is 
embedded in human psychology. Two things have 
illustrated this : the manner in which the economic 
structure of society endured the first shock of war, and 
the resistance which, in certain respects, it has shown 
to adaptation along new lines. Before the War there 
were not wanting competent observers who believed that 
the industrial system would be completely disrupted by 
the shock of a European war, primarily through the 
breakdown of the system of currency and credit. The 
reason assigned was the complication of the system and 
its dependence upon very sensitive and delicate adjust- 
ments. But, in fact, the capacity to carry on which the 
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industrial system has shown in every country in Europe, 
is due precisely to its extraordinary complexity and its 
size. It depends for its continuance on the habits of a 
multitude of persons, all contributing a part of the pror 
cess and operations which make up the whole, but not 
necessarily understanding the whole — ^people whose 
lives and function' consist simply in that part, about 
which cling the habits of their working lives, and their 
means and prospects in the world. In these circum- 
stances, " business as usual " is the natural reaction of 
the human mind to the shock ; the only resource, even 
after waves of invasion and outrage have burst over 
them and left them stranded behind it. Hence the 
extraordinary resilience of the industrial system. It 
has become, in certain profound respects, automatic. 

If the War revealed the strength and resilience of the 
mechanism of economic life, based on the habits of the 
component individuals, it has revealed the defects of its 
quality with startling clearness, in the shape of its semi- 
automatic resistance to any deflection of the habitual 
modes of thought and action. It is not so much the 
substitution of war demands for peace demands which 
is here referred to. In that matter the country laboured 
under inevitable difiSculties. It was only gradually 
that the nature and dimensions of the requirements 
were realized, and, moreover, for the production of new 
kinds of things, and for increase of production, fixed 
capital and equipment is required, which, in some 
instances, can only slowly be brought into existence. 
In point of fact the success along this line has been very 
great. It is to more intimate aspects of the problem 
that the present criticism refers — to a certain incapacity 
which industrial society has shown to throw up new 
forms of organization or to adopt new motives. The 
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momentum and persistence of ordinary habits and ways 
of thought may be illustrated by three matters which, 
to a greater or less extent, are common knowledge. 
First, the comparative failure of the campaign for war 
economy, showing the persistence of consumers' habits. 
Secondly, the difficulty which has attended the so-called 
" dilution of labour " and the relaxation amongst 
munition workers of rules and practices restrictive of 
output. Thirdly, the high degree of persistence, in the 
middle of a European war, of profit-seeking motives 
amongst private employers. While no verdict is here 
passed on any of these matters, they illustrate a fact 
of considerable importance in the present discus- 
sion: that people live, and must live, as to nine-tenths 
of their lives, by instinct, tradition, and slowly grown 
habits. They accept, and must accept, without ques- 
tion, the main mass of the ideas, institutions, and 
methods of economic, political, and social life, handed 
down from the past ; otherwise life in modern society 
would be impossible. It is so gigantic and complex a 
co-operation that to a large extent it necessarily escapes 
conscious contrivance, and rather conforms, than is 
conformed to, the ideas of a particular generation. This 
consideration must be borne in mind by the reformer. 
It is not an argument for despair of change or even of 
radical change, but it shows that human nature itself 
prevents reconstruction at short notice on first prin- 
ciples. 
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VI 
EUEAL PEOBLEMS 

Introduction. 

It is not often remembered that the rural problem as we 
know it arose in the early " eighties " of the last cen- 
tury. There had been rural problems before, particu- 
larly during the period previous to, during, and after 
the Napoleonic wars. From 1780 to 1830 the main 
structure of the organization of agriculture as it now 
stands was erected. Enclosure was rampant, the small 
cottar-cultivators and the small peasant proprietors 
mostly disappeared, farms were engrossed, and the 
three tiers of the agricultural community — the property- 
less labourer, the tenant farmer, and the landowner — 
were almost completely separated and defined. It is 
essential to the study of the existing rural problem to 
recognize that the primary cause of these changes was 
an insistent demand for greater and more economical 
production. The population was growing, industry was 
developing, and there was great scope for productive 
capacity both for men and capital goods. Moreover, 
Britain was at war during the chief part of the period. 
It was necessary that men, capital, and lan(l should 
be used to the greatest advantage of the State. Great 
economic and social forces pressed the movement for- 
ward while practically no human or political effort was 
made to control them. Some people who saw personal 
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advantages in the movements became tools of the 
forces ; but, after all, the movements were not primarily 
due to human cupidity on one hand, nor foresight on 
the other. Some few men like Arthur Young, who 
began their work in agriculture as servants of the forces, 
afterwards tried to control them by trying to preserve 
the rights or privileges of the poor while enclosures 
were being carried on. But, on the whole, the element 
of control was absent — a condition which was due partly 
to the existing political conditions, and partly to the 
prevalent adoption of the laissez-faire theory of the 
time. 

The great consideration was that the new movement 
in the organization of the farming industry brought 
about heavier and less costly production. Land was 
brought ■ under cultivation which, had previously lain 
waste. Cultivated land bore heavier crops, and the 
prodiiction of the great staples of agriculture — cereals, 
meat, and wool — increased by leaps and bounds. It 
was on the side of distribution of the profits of produc- 
tion that the new system failed to justify itself, and on 
this ground most of the criticisms were founded. 

The same movement towards enlarging farms and 
improving production progressed slowly up to about 
1870, but the improvement in the lot of the labourer 
was insignificant beside the improvement in production. 
In industry the great changes in production went far- 
ther and faster than in agriculture. The great joint- 
stock company generally superseded the family unit of 
capital. Personal ties between employers and employed 
were to a great extent broken. Workmen were thrown 
together in large numbers in fairly well defined localities. 
Hence, as they lost their economic and social indepen- 
dence when they lost their control of productive capital. 
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they fouad a new basis for protection and self-realiza- 
tion in various types of mutual associations. In agri- 
culture the family unit of capital remained, together 
with the system of control by one general majiager of a 
comparatively smali unit of production. Labourers 
worked in small groups and had few points of contact 
with each other and with the outside world. In many 
areas the supply of labour was greater than the demand, 
and remuneration was consequently small. 

But about 1867, when the farming industry was 
becoming most prosperous, the labourers began to show 
signs of attempting to determine the conditions of their 
lives. In 1871 they began to do this along industrial 
lines, and in 1872 the National Agricultural Labourers' 
Union was organized. This movement was a spon- 
taneous effort on the part of the labourers themselves, 
although organizers and idealists of every kind soon 
sought to assist it or to gain its assistance. The primary 
object of the movement was to control the conditions of 
labour, especially of wages and hours. There were great 
initial difficuliies : the majority of the labourers were 
uneducated, and mostly untrained in the organization 
and spirit of mutual associations ; and, worst of all, their 
incomes were not sufficient to provide a surplus for the 
payment of the necessary fees. Nevertheless, the 
union scored initial successes, and wages were increased. 
Even when they fell again in the late " seventies " and 
early " eighties, " they did not go back to the old level, 
and in many districts the hours of labour dimimished as 
wages fell. 

The ultimate disappearance of the unions was not 
due to their inherent weaknesses, which continued to 
be numerous ; but to the great shock suffered by the 
whole industry through the wet seasons and the influx 

14 
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of cheap foreign produce in the late " seventies. " The 
union organization in industry was not established in 
one decade, although the workers had greater facilities 
for education and for mutual association. Nor could 
any of the young industrial unions have existed if the 
industry with which they were connected had lost 
nearly one-third of its capital, as did agriculture, within 
the space of a few years. Their development was made 
possible by the practically continued expansion of 
industry and the increase of capital employed. 

Thus, when the agricultural industry both lost its 
capital and was subjected to severe competition, the 
ditectors began a system of retrenchment under which 
less labour was required, and the union was practically 
powerless, except for its adtion in regard to the migra- 
tion and emigration of labour. It was at this time that 
the political aims of the union developed ; and the agita- 
tion for allotments, small holdings, and the franchise, 
oame to the front, as the general conditions of the 
industry made industrial action impracticable. Ever 
since that period the amelioration of the lot of the farm- 
labourer has been a prominent subject in general 
politics. First allotments, then parish councils, and 
more recently small holdings, have been the subjects of 
legislation; but the position of the great mass of 
labourers remains essentially as it was. Wages and 
the general conditions of labour and life have all 
improved, but the position of the farm-labourers has 
been generally regarded as unsatisfactory since they 
forced the consideration of their influence in the industry 
and in politics. 

Since the " seventies " great changes have been 
made in production. The area under wheat in Eng- 
land and Wales fell from 3/463,000 acres in 1872 to 
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1,702,000 in 1913: that of barley fell from 2,064,000 to 
1,559,000 acres. The total amount of land under arable 
cultivation has steadily declined sinc^the early " seven- 
ties ' ' ; and since 1891 there has been a considerable 
decline in the area of " cultivated land," including both 
grass and arable. The number of sheep and pigs also 
declined with the area under arable. The most impor- 
tant increases have occurred in milch and other cattle, 
and the area under potatoes, vegetables, and fruits. 
The acreage of potatoes increased from 387,000 in 1872 
to 442,000 in 1913, while the acreage under small fruit 
has more than doubled since 1882. Not only has the 
number of milch cattle increased, but the average yield 
per cow has also risen, and, with certain variations, 
values have shown a continuous increase. Also, the 
average yield of small fruit has increased with the area. 
But the total increases in both quantity and quality are 
not nearly sufficient to compensate for the decreases in 
production of cereals, mutton, and bacon.* 

* Gain and Loss in Total Pbodtjction throuqh Diminution 
OF Arable Abba. 



(OOO's omitted.) 



Sheep .. 1872 20,780 

1913 17,130 

Pigs .. 1872 2,586 

1913 2,102 



Loss. 
3,650 



484 
Total .. .. 4,134 

(Or 6 units of sheep and 
pig3 = l unit of cattle) (689) 

Produce of 3,000,000 acres 
of arable 



Gain. 
Milch cattle 1913 2,264 
1872 1,774 

490 
Other cattle 1913 3,453 
1872 2,731 

722 

Total .. .. 1,212 

Less loss in sheep and 

pigs (689) 

Net gain in cattle . . 523 



Net loss equals the difference between the increase of about 
523,000 cattle and the production of 3,000,000 acres of arable land. 
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The price of English wheat was steadily falling from 
1871 to 1894 — a condition due to the increase of imports 
from many quarters, but due in the first instance to the 
opening up of the great American prairies by the 
railroads. The price of beef since the "seventies" 
reached its highest point in 1883 and its lowest in 1895 ; 
that of mutton also reached its highest in 1883 and 
its lowest in 1909. The price of wool reached its highest 
point in 1874 and its lowest in 1902.* Meat prices also 
fell as a result of the foreign competition made possible 
by the developrqent of transport facilities, but while 
prices fell the number of cattle increased ; and it is also 
noticeable that the price of milk was falling while supply 
was increasing. Between 1850 and 1875 British farmers 
were too much concerned with the production of the 
great staples to notice the industriaJ market for milk 
and milk products, and fruit and vegetables, which was 
developing around them; consequently, with the influx 
of staples from foreign sources, it was diflBcult for them 
to change their methods to suit the new conditions. 
Changes in the market and in demand have occurred 
in many industries, but nowhere have they been more 
disastrous than in agriculture. As was almost inevit- 



* Peioes or Agbioultukal Produce. 
(Index Numbers, Cd. 7733, 1915. ) 





• British 


British 


British 


British 




Wheat. 


Bee}. 


Mutton. 


Wool. 


1871 .. 


210-5 


111-2 


98-6 


221-6 


1883 . . 


154-5 


125-9 


120-8 


111-4 


1895 . . 


85-8 


93-1 


98-6 


126-6 


1900 . . 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


1913 . . 


117-7 


110-3 


109-7 


201-6 
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able with a system of control which did not provide con- 
tact with the great forces of the market leading to broad 
understanding, on one hand, or to specialization of 
function on the other, the management of the industry 
had failed to notice the changes which were coming. 
For the disastrous seasons both landowners and farmers 
deserved sympathy, but under normal climatic condi- 
tions the organization of the industry itself was at fault. 
Changes were made, mostly in the form of retrench- 
ment in the investment of capital and use of labour ; 
but the great idea of the managers was to enlist the 
protection of the State, instead of seeking for construc- 
tive methods of improving the industry. The great 
effort made was to preserve the status quo. Even 
since general prices have been rising from 1900 onwards, 
little general effort has been made to reorganize agri- 
culture, and another great war found us with condi- 
tions in the industry grossly unsatisfactory to society. 
In particular, the standard of production was low, and 
the standard of life of employees was not comparable 
with that provided by most of the great industries. As 
agriculture is our greatest industry, it is no mean ques- 
tion why the production per head should only amount 
to about £90 per annum,* and average earningst of all 
classes of employees to about 18s. 6d. per week, while 
in other industries both average output and earnings 
are much higher. The fundamental problem in agricul- 
ture, upon which all conditions of rural life depend, is 
to improve methods of production so as to increase both 
produce and the remuneration of capital, managers, and 
workers. But from the experience of the nineteenth 
century we have learned that society cannot foster 
changes in production which are not accompanied by a 
* Cd. 6377, 1912. t Cd. 5460, 1910. 
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proper balance in the distribution of wealth without 
grave danger of injury to its total welfare. The land 
must yield the nation the greatest possible service in 
the production of food, and, by sustaining a rural popu- 
lation, maintain the greatest possible reserve of 
physique and stamina ; but the system of organization 
adopted for production must be such as will yield all 
classes concerned an adequate income ; and in the 
establishment of population on the land," due regard 
must be paid to the amenities of social life. 

Pboduotion. 

On the whole, the unit 6f production adopted in agri- 
culture during the last forty years has been that of the 
medium-sized and large farms ; the following are the 
sizes of farms as classified : 

Sizes of Farms (England and Walbs).* 









Average 


Proportion 




Number. 


Acreagt. 


. Size 
Acres. 


to Total 
Acreage. 










Per Cent. 


1 to 5 acies . . 


91,570 


282,980 


3 


1-05 


5 to 20 „ .. 


121,698 


1,366,990 


11 


5-04 


20 to 50 „ ... 


78,454 


2,636,094 


33 


9-72 


50 to 100 „ . . 


59,514 


4,340,952 


72 


16-01 


100 to 150 '„ .. 


31,860 


3,940,343 


123 


14-53 


150 to 300 „ .. 


37,615 


7,848,424 


208 


28-95 


Over 300 „ . . 


14,413 


6,698,221 


478 


24-70 



Holdings of less than 100 acres constitute 32 per cent. , 
and holdings of more than 100 acres 68 per cent. , of the 
total acreage. And in the most numerous groups of 



Cd. 7926, 1915. 
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small holdings, between one and five, and five and 
twenty acres, there are many which cannot be classified 
as agricultural units. ' A study of some 360 holdings of 
from 1 to 50 acres in extent in Oxfordshire showed 
that only some 32 per cent, were genuine units in agri- 
cultural production. The others, while producing crops, 
were run as adjuncts to other businesses. Also, many 
holdings in these classes consist solely of pasture let 
as " accommodation land " to tradesmen and others. 
Some of the holdings in the groups of from 20 to 100 
acres are in practice attached to other holdings, thus 
constituting a fairly large farm. In the group of large 
farms there are many of one or two thousand acres in 
extent. Since 1880 public opinion has turned against 
the large farm system as it had existed, partly because 
of the growing demand for vegetables and milk, which 
it was held the small holding could supply more 
advantageously ; and partly because it held out no hope 
of economic or social advancement for the labourer, and 
provided only a meagre reward for his labour. This 
opinion was resolved into legislative action in the 
" nineties " and in 1907. 

During the period of depression in the industry the 
area of cultivated land in England increased from 1870 
to 1891, in which year it reached its maximum at just 
over twenty-five million acres. From .1891 to 1913 the 
rate of decrease was nearly 40,000 acres per annum. 
This has been due in the main to the growth of towns 
and the expanding demand for land for industrial pur- 
poses, and also to some dilapidation and the use of land 
for sporting or non-productive purposes. But the great 
change has occmred in the diminution of the area of 
arable. In England and Wales this reached its 
maximum of 13,839,000 acres in 1872; by 1914 it had 
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fallen to 10,306,000 acres.* This represents a loss of 
over one-quarter of the arable land, and a comparison 
of the total yield of cultivated land in 1872 and 1913 
would show a decrease of nearly 10 per cent. 

This change from arable to pasture is of immense 
importance to the nation. It is well known amongst 
expert agriculturists that arable land will produce more 
food than grass of the same quality. " A well-managed 
arable farm is . . capable of supplying about 
twenty-seven times as much human food as is now 
produced by our poorest enclosed pastures, five times 
as much as pastures of moderate quality, twice as much 
as rich pastures, and about one-half more than well- 
managed dairy land, "i In broad practice such a state- 
ment may be found to be too definite, but there is no 
doubt as to the general facts and the principle. More- 

* As regards wh«at, the following table showing conditions 
in European countries is instructive : 









Percentage of 


1909. 


Total Acreage 


A crea under 


Wheat to Total 


under Crops. 


Wheat. 


Acreage under 








Crops. 


France 


85,758,776 


16,292,713 


19-0 


Germany 


65,189,532 


19,666,4241 


29-0 


Hungary 


34,869,652 


9,470,427 


27-0 


Italy 


50,461,484 


11,753,742 


24-0 


Spain 


53,606,114 


9,343,257 


17-0 


Austria 


45,485,043 


8,073,472 


18-0 


United Kingdom 


46,763,215 


1,867,104 


3-99 



t T. H. Middleton, Journal of Board of Agriculture, xxii., 
1915, p. 532. The whole of this article deserves careful atten- 
tion. See also A. D. Hall, Agriculture after the War, ch. iii. 
(John Murray, 1916). 

' Including rye, which is an important bread-stuff in 
Germany. 
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over, most poor and medium quality grass-land employs 
very little labour. Some rich dairy farms may employ 
as much labour as some arable farms ; but many pas- 
ture farms of medium quality employ only one or two 
men per 100 acres, while arable employs from three or 
four up to seven or eight, and specialized arable farms 
employ much larger numbers. 

Since 1900 the prices of agricultural ' produce in 
general have been rising, but the tendency to turn 
arable to grass and thus diminish production has con- 
tinued. Much of the grass-land which exists could be 
improved by simple measures at little cost, but in many 
cases this improvement has not been undertaken. 
Farmers and their advisers appear to have had little 
confidence in the trend of prices or th« increasing pros- 
perity of the industry, although the prosperity has been 
shown during the last five or six years by a strong and 
widespread demand for farms, generally at increased 
rents, to cultivate on the old methods. But a small 
country like our own cannot afford to foster or allow 
farming on extensive methods which do not provide a 
high rate of remuneration for i>he bulk of the people 
engaged in the industry or supply a large amount of 
food. 

During the cereal year 1914-15, under the stimulus 
of war demand and higher prices, the acreage under 
wheat increased by 25 per cent, over the average for 
the previous ten years. This was partly at the expense 
of barley and other arable crops, and to a small extent 
due to an increase of the arable area* in some counties, 
although the total area of arable still continued to 

* Wheat would not be grown on newly, broken pasture, 
oats being the crop generally planted, but the extension of 
the possible area for oats might leave land free for wheat. 
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decline. During the year a Committee on Production 
of Food was appointed, and its chief recommendation 
(presented in the Interim Report) was for a bounty on 
home-grown wheat. This raises the question whether 
wheat-raising under pre-War conditions was a profit- 
able venture, and the question of the future trend of 
supplies and prices. The average yield of wheat is 
about four quarters per acre, and the average cost of 
raising the crop between £5 and £6 per acre. The cost 
may sometimes fall to £5 5s., but more often will be 
found to be £5 10s. or slightly over. This estimated 
cost includes the valiie of tillages and manurial residues 
left by preceding crops. In addition to the wheat must 
be counted the straw at from £1 10s. to £2 10s. per 
acre. Since 19Q7 the average price of wheat has 
not fallen below 30s. per quarter, and has ranged 
between 30s. 7d. and 36s. lid., the average* being 33s. 
per quarter, or £6 12s. per acre. Still, wheat-growing 
has been profitably managed on some farms when prices 
were lower. On an Essex farm the records from 1894 
to 1911 — covering the period of the very lowest prices-^ 
show that wheat-growing gave an average profit of 
£2 18s. 8d. per acre, ranging from less than 7s. in 1895 
to over £4 in 1911. t And wheat only plays a part in 
the rotation on the arable farm. The profit from a 
number of farms, largely consisting of arable, during 
the years previous to the War show a return on capital 
invested of from 10 to over 20 per cent., after paying 
5 per cent, interest. J These profits include the wages 
of management, as well as earnings due to any extra 

* Eight years, 1907-1914. 

t Hon. B. G. Strutt, Transactions of Surveyors' Institu- 
tion, vol. xlv., pt. i., 1912. 

t A. D. Hall, Agriculture after the War, pp. 43, 44. 
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capacity in the manager. The difficulty of obtaining 
figures from Enghsh farmers is proverbial, but anyone 
going about on arable and mixed farms can see general 
evidence of prosperity compared with a few years ago. 
Then what of th^ future trend of prices and supplies ? 
This question deserves far more detailed consideration 
than can be given here, but a few of the factors can 
be considered. From 1886 to 1903 the United States 
was supreme as an exporter of wheat. Since the latter 
year exports have declined, and the place of America 
in the world's export trade has been taken by Canada 
and the Argentine. Since 1903 prices have been rising, 
and owing to the considerable variations in the annual 
yield in Canada and the Argentine, fears have been 
expressed that fluctuations in price would be frequent. 
In actual experience this is not marked, the wide area 
from which the total exports are drawn having been suf- 
ficient to keep supplies steady. In most of the new coun- 
tries in which wheat has been a "pioneer crop," the 
value of land and the expenses of production have risen. 
During recent years prices have not been sufficient of 
themselves to stimulate production, and prices are not 
likely to fall unless exceptionally good harvests occur 
simultaneously in several countries. Even then visible 
supplies are never so large now as in the " nineties," 
and the effect would not last long. In the end it might 
reduce acreage. " Where wheat is Hobson's choice it 
will be grown; when alternative uses for land become 
possible, it will tend to diminish till the more advanced 
stages of mixed farming and crop rotation appear. ' '* 
Speaking generally, this stage does not arrive till the 
industrial and consuming population of the country 

• R. T. Hinckes, The Farmers' Outlooh. p. 82. This book 
is a very useful study of this problem. 
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grows, as in the United States. In several countries 
which export wheat, complaints have arisen that no 
profit can be made at prevailing prices. This has been 
particularly noticeable in parts of U.S.A. and Canada. 
In some parts of both these countries the costs of pro- 
duction are higher than the average price at Liverpool. 
On the other hand, there may be areas, especially in 
the Argentine and Siberia, where cheap production or 
"wheat-mining" will be possible in the future, but 
most of these areas will have to meet heavy transport 
costs because of distance from sea-board. In Australia 
there are areas near sea-board, but the climatic condi- 
tions and prices do not lead to rapid development. 
Before we embark on a policy of tariff or bounty on 
wheat, much study should be given to costs of production 
in exporting countries. Also the import demands of 
many countries after the War, together with the out- 
look for shipping and freight rates, should be considered. 
On the whole, it appears that the tendency of the price 
of wheat will be upward. In the sphere of meat Great 
Britain has been receiving most of the world's exports. 
Recent developments on the Continent may make the 
European demand stronger, and with a revival of pros- 
perity after the War there will be keen competition for 
both mutton and beef. In many countries, including 
Canada, U.S.A., and the Argentine, there is a com- 
parative shortage of cattle. On the Continent the 
losses caused by cattle diseases are well known. In 
some areas the increase of population has caused the 
plough to supplant the sheep and beef cattle. Wherever 
the value of land rises in new countries meat becomes 
dearer. As stated in the United States Year-Book of 
Agxiculture for 1909, " cheap beef is not the product 
of high-priced land. " And during recent years a notice- 
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able feature of the meat market has been the fact that 
British beef and mutton have consistently averaged 
higher prices than vimported supplies. Home-grown 
meat has little to fear from foreign competition. The 
consumer has more reason to be afraid of future develop- 
ments than the producer. Indeed, one of the fears of 
the future is that farmers should be tempted to increase 
the area of pasture for producing store cattle and meat. 
Much the same conditions exist in regard to the supply 
of dairy produce. The chief advantage possessed by 
foreign producers is in the organization of manufacture 
and supply. In our own country the great demand for 
fresh milk, which was free from foreign competition, 
provided a market for this product, and organization of 
the manufactiure of butter and cheese has not advanced 
far. Most of the butter and much of the cheese has 
been made on farnas, but the consuming market 
demands a standardized product which cannot, 
especially in the case of butter, be made in this way. 
In most areas in which butter and cheese are made for 
export the factory system has been established, and if 
the dairy industry is to increase in this country, the 
organization of the butter and cheese industry must be 
developed. The key to an increased output of all pro- 
ducts is an increase in arable area and the production 
of cereals. There is no question of corn versus meat 
or milk so far as production is concerned, although 
there may be in a study of the market demand and 
prices. Crop rotation and the maintenance of stock to 
increase fertility can provide a greater output all round. 
An increase in the intensivity of employment of labour, 
capital, and intelligence in agriculture is necessary 
before any important steps can be taken to raise a 
decent civilization in rural areas. 
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There is ample scope for the immediate improvement 
of production by the application of scientific and com- 
mercial knowledge to both produation and marketing. 
It used to be the proud boast of British farmers that 
they produced more wheat per acre than the farmers of 
any other country. The farmers of Denmark surpassed 
them by about 5 bushels in the early nineties, but now 
the average is 42 bushels for Denmark against 32 for 
England. In Denmark the production per acre of all 
cereals has advanced, whUe in England it has remained 
nearly stationary. The Belgian farmers have also sur- 
passed us in the production of wheat, their average 
being over 37 bushels. The average production of 
potatoes in England is higher than in any other country, 
being over 6 tons per acre. But in districts in England 
vhich specialize in this crop the yield is frequently 
iouble this quantity. British farmers have long been 
famous for their live-stock, and for meat production 
much of it is still unequalled, but in producing milk 
there is much to be done in increasing and grading up 
milk yields. We have only begun to keep records from 
which to obtain the data on which to select strains for 
breeding. 

When the Small Holdings Act of 1907 was passed, it 
was a recognition that in certain spheres English farm 
and estate management as it existed had failed. 
Besides dissatisfaction with the remuneration of labour, 
society was not satisfied with the standard of produc- 
tion, nor with the poor facilities for the worker to rise 
to the position of manager. Many labourers thought 
they could produce more from the land than the existing 
managers, and some wished to rise to positions of con- 
trol. Since the Act was' passed, some 12,600 small 
holdings have been established on an area of 180,000 
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acres.* It is uncertain how many labourers have 
obtained small holdings, but of the total number not 
3 per cent, have applied. The areas in which applica- 
tions from labourers have been most numerous are: 

Proportion of 
Total Number. 

Cambridge (Isle of Ely+) ... 14-7 per cent. 
Huntingdon ... ... ... 8-1 ,, 

Bedford 6-7 

Lincoln (Holland Division+) 3-8 ,, 
Cornwall ... ... ... 3-4 „ 

In no other counties has the number of labourers 
applying for holdings risen to 3 per cent. ; and in some 
only 1 per 1,000 has applied. The demand is particu- 
larly keen where the conditions favour the market- 
garden holding. Elsewhere the present rate of estab- 
lishment of holdings will not do much either towards 
improving production or to enable a new class of man- 
agers to develop. Many of the holdings established are 
not sufficient to support a family, as the average size 
of 14 acres is not sufficient for this purpose under the 
methods of cultivation adopted. In England and 
Wales there are nearly 460,000 male employees in agri- 
culture over twenty years of age. To provide small 
holdings of the average size for this number would 
require nearly six and a half million acres of land, or to 
provide 25 acres for each would require nearly eleven 
and a half million acres. In addition, the occupiers of 
land would have to be provided for. Most of the land 
of England and Wales would be required to provide 
holdings of 25 acres each for all adults engaged in agri- 

• Cd._7851, 1915._ Up to end of 1914. . 
+ Divisions within counties in which demand has been 
most'keen. 
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culture. Or to provide holdings of 25^ acres each for 
each one per cent, of an army of five million men 
would require one and a quarter million acres, or an 
area more than equal to the cultivated area of Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, and Cambridge combined. All 
the cultivated area of England and Wales would not 
provide holdings of this size for 22 per cent, of an army 
of this number. But, except in relation to market- garden- 
ing and dairying, it has not yet been proved that the 
small holding, produces more than the large farm. There 
are many eases in which small holdings produce more 
per acre than neighbouring large farms, because the 
latter are poorly managed. But the small holding 
suffers from inherent weaknesses, two of which are 
fundamental. They are not suitable units on which to 
employ machinery and power to lighten and increase 
the effectiveness of manual labour, or when a large 
amount of capital is invested in machinery it is often 
idle and wasting because the unit is not sufficient to 
make full use of it. Nor does the small holding pro- 
vide scope for the employment or adequate remunera- 
tion of the trained intelligence which is here so neces- 
sary. The small holder is, and must remain, the 
sole compendium of the resident knowledge of man- 
agement. And the education of large numbers of small 
holders presents an almost insoluble problem. More- 
over, experience proves that the system of production 
on the land must be such as will yield standard incomes 
equal to those provided by industry unless we are to 
have an ever-recurring problem of "rural depopula- 
tion." The Anglo-Saxon race will not accept conditions 
of life which are to be found in all peasant countries 
where the ratio of capital and intelligence employed in 
agriculture is low-^conditions which may be found in 
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parts of France, Ireland, India, and China.* There is a 
definite place for the small holding in rural economy, 
particularly in the market-garden industry, but a gen- 
eral solution of the problems of production must be found 
in some other way. 

The weakness of the large farm as it has existed is 
that its development has not gone far enough. While 
capitalization and specialization of management 
developed in industry — conditions which have made 
possible the modern standard of life — in agriculture both 
capital and management remained with the family unit. 
On the whole, farmers have been slow in adopting 
labour-saving devices, and except in rare cases their 
systems of production and marketing have been deter- 
mined by tradition. There was little provision for the 
adoption of the results of scientific study in production, 
and perhaps less study of broad movements in the 
markets. The 300-acre farm has not offered sufficient 
scope to attract the type of managers who have 
developed production and distribution of goods in indus- 
trial spheres. For these reasons it is suggested that 
the organization of agriculture must proceed on indus- 
trial lines. Farms, it is said, must be sufficiently large 
to provide for the economical use of power, and to pro- 
vide scope for the division of functions of management. 
Some of the advantages of the large farm may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

Economy of Capital and Labour. — ^A farm of (say) 
200 or 300 acres is not large enough to employ economic- 
ally the machinery and power which ought to be 
employed in its operations. For instance, if one-half is 
arable, a motor plough will do the work in from twenty 

* A fuller discussion of this problem will be found in An 
Economic Survey of Small Holdings in Oxfordshire, by the 
present writer, and now in the press. 

15 
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to thirty days, or perhaps less. During most of the 
year it may be both, idle and depreciating in value. It 
may be urged that the use of power may be organized 
among a group of farmers, but this type of organization 
is never so effective as that of a unified control. And 
the fact is that for various reasons the organization has 
not developed.* By the use of power, manual labour 
may be distributed or bulked, according to need, for 
the various operation^. Without higher capitalization 
in machinery the production per man can never be so 
high as in industry, and manual labour is wasted. 

Economy in Buying and Selling .-^It is well known 
that the cost of distributing agricultural produce is a 
great factor in price. From 30 to 60 per cent, f of the 
consumer's price is due to costs of collection and dis- 
tribution, because of the number of small units handled. 
In market-gardening, in which the small producer is 
able to compete with his larger rival in production, he 
is heavily handicapped on the business side. Even 
with organization of small producers, products can be 
graded, standardized, and bulked with greater care and 
less cost on the large unit. In buying similat advan- 
tages are obtainable. 

Economy in Land. — Following the necessary rotation 
and interchange of stock on small farms necessitates 
small enclosures, every one of which is surrounded by 
a fence, which takes a considerable amount of land out 
of the actual productive area. The value of fences 
where cattle are kept, especially in the maintenance of 
freedom from disease, has been illustrated in the his- 
tory of our own common fields., and is seen to-day on 

* There is, of course, some hiring, but this is not as preva- 
lent as it might be. There are also a few recently formed 
co-operative societies for providing machinery. 

f Milk approximately 100 per cent. 
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the Continent, where fences are more rare. But with 
the larger flocks and herds of the industrial farm this 
value can be retained by a much smaller number of 
fences, giving larger areas for actual production of food. 

Management. — The present farm, of whatever size, 
has to support one manager, who is supposed to be able 
to control efficiently all aspects of the business. If a 
manager is really equal to the general control of a farm 
of 200 acres, the same knowledge would enable him to 
manage much larger areas provided there was proper 
organization. But the really large unit would provide 
scope for delegation and specialization of functions of 
management, while particularly providing opportunity 
for the men of proved capacity to rise to positions of 
control of capital and labour on the land. At present 
only the man who has capital can gain control. The 
industrial farm would also be able to pay for expert 
advice and assistance, and with the help of methods of 
keeping accounts, would be able to test new systems. 

The chief criticisms of the suggested industrial 
organization of agriculture arise frorn the fear that it 
would develop the industrial drawbacks — ^particularly 
the strife between capital and labour. But it should 
not need stating that troubles in regard to wages and 
housing have long existed in the industry, ahd labour 
has been unable to make its needs felt. Some draw- 
backs of the industrial system could never arise; e.g., a 
man would not have to spend his life in an operation 
equivalent to turning half -inch bolts, because of the 
variation of the work with the seasons and the crops. 
Employrqent in larger groups, with more standardized 
conditions of labour, would provide the ground for 
labour organization. And only in some form of mutual 
association can the labourers find a solution of their 
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class problems. Unorganized industrially and socially, 
they are without power either in the industry or politics, 
and cannot determine the conditions of their lives. The 
State may step in to raise wages, or a benevolent 
employer or landlord may pay fair wages or provide 
decent houses, but a spoon-fed labourer can never be a 
man or a self-directing citizen. If the " industrial 
farm " is for the moment only an idea,* it is the most 
potent idea in the realm of organization of production 
that has yet arisen in the industry. 

However, the medium-sized and large farm as at 
present organized will long remain with us, and means 
for the improvement of production on these units must 
be considered. The present generation of farmers are 
mostly descendants of farmers, and unless changes in 
organization occur, their descendants will be the future 
directors of the industry..! By the enactment of the 
various Agricultural Holdings Acts, especially that 
of 1908, the State has placed control of production in 
the hands of farmers. Except for breaking up pasture, 
a tenant may organize his business as he likes. But 
farmers must not forget the responsibilities which 
accrue to the rights they have obtained, nor use State- 
given security merely for their own profit without 
regard to the needs of the State. Should they meet 
with any reluctance from landlords in a desire to 
increase the arable area, the State should give power 
to the Board of Agriculture to decide between landlord 
and tenant, having regard to the national interests. Or 
should a landlord be unable or unwilling to provide the 
permanent equipment required by a tenant, as is usual 

* There are one or two examples of farms which approxi- 
mate to this idea of organization. In other countries there 
are many examples. 

t For .a study of the origin of farmers, see R. V. Lennard, 
Agricultural Wages. 
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for him to do, the State should take power to acquire 
the property rights. In all cases where land is not fully 
used, because of the attitude of either owner or tenant, 
the State should have power to intervene by purchase. 
Some other aspects of this problem will be considered in 
regard to education, but it is most important that the 
national authority should prepare to exercise all neces- 
sary control of land, and, if eventually necessary, to 
acquire all property in land. 

There is some danger that if the public fail to find any 
improvement in the present system, public opinion will 
cause too great an extension of small holdings. If this 
movement resulted in the establishment of Continental 
conditions, the effect would be disastrous.* The present 

* For a summary of opinions on conditions in France, see 
Sir W. E. Cooper, England's Fatal Land Policy, pp. 282-286. 
There are other studies available. 

Output per Person Employed in Agriculture.' 
At present we have a larger output per man than almost 
any other European country, and this should be maintained. 
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administration of the Small Holdings Act needs im- 
provement. In the first place, holdings should be suffi- 
cient to maintain a family on the system of cultivation 
best adapted to the soil and the markets. If capable 
cultivators have not sufficient capital to warrant this, 
means of obtaining capital should be provided. The 
experience of credit societies in this country is neither 
very instructive nor inspiring, but the organization of 
the supply of capital is not beyond the capacity of 
those who are interested in the subject.* With easier 
conditions for obtaining capital, the small holding 
should be an avenue of advance for capable managers 
in the industry. The soils and market conditions 
should be studied to secure that holdings should be 
established in suitable districts. Some few holdings — 
to provide the agricultural ladder — may be provided ill 
every district, but only the colony system can provide 
the conditions under which small units of production 
can be economically or successfully worked. To estab- 
lish groups of holdings far from a consuming market, 
without organization for reaching a distant market, is 
to court disaster. Unless established in groups for the 
co-operative use of implements, etc., small holdings are 
worked under great handicaps. And as the State is 
now owner or sub-lessor of the land, every effort should 
be made to stimulate production. In particular, it 
should do its duty in regard to provision of permanent 
equipment. The State itself, through the local authori- 
ties, is not the smallest offender in respect of the land- 
lord's responsibilities in regard to production. While 

* The Agricultural Organization Society is now making 
a study of credit conditions in England and Wales, and 
hopes as the result to be in a position to put forward a scheme 
of agricultural co-operative credit of a comprehensive 
character. 
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this is true, it is easier for the public to impress State 
authorities with its demand that land should be put to 
its best use than it is to move landowners whose 
interests are not identical with those of the public. The 
Small Holdings Act should be amended so that public 
authorities would not be able to sell land purchased for 
small holdings, except perhaps for building purposes. 
Since 1908 it has cost the national Exchequer over 
£200,000 to acquire land for small holdings ; in the year 
1914 the cost was over £43,000. This is an expense 
which should not be duplicated, and the principle 
should be laid down that once agricultural land becomes 
national property it should so remain. 



Reclamation and Afforestation. 

Akin to the subject of intensification of production on 
land under cultivation is that of increasing the cul- 
tivated area by reclaiming land. The approximate 
disposition of land in the United Kingdom is as follows : 

I (ooo's omitted.) 
Cultivated area (grass and crops) ... 46,763 

Woods and plantations* 3,069 

Mountain and heath land used for 

grazing 20,665 

Water, town sites, roads, etc. ... ... 7,023 



77,520 



* The proportion of land occupied by forests and woods in 
European countries is instructive : 
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(Departmental Committee on Irish Forestry, Cd. 4028, 1908.) 
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According to the report of the Royal Commission on 
AfEorestation,* there are over three and a half million 
acres in Great Britain almost exclusively devoted to 
sport, which must be deducted frotm the area of rough 
grazings. In any case this rough grazing-land produces 
only a few pounds of mutton, perhaps twelve or fifteen, 
per acre per annum. Much of it is afiorestable, this 
area being estimated at six million acres in Scotland, 
two and a half million acres in England, and half a 
million acres in Ireland.! Timber is comparatively 
scarce, and tremendous demands were being made on 
the world's forests even before the War. For about 
thirty years the price has been continually rising, and 
some land could be afEorested with financial advantage 
to the State, if a good system were adopted. How far 
afforestation which will bring an economic return can 
proceed is a large question. If the recent quantitative 
demands on the world's timber stocks continue for the 
next forty years, the result would be enormous increases 
in prices which would pay for the use of land of a com- 
paratively high annual value; while at present prices, 
only land of very low annual value can be economically 
afforested. It is almost impossible to estimate future 
demand for timber because of the possibility of substitu- 
tion of metal for many purposes. But the abnormal 
felling of our home-grown timber during the War makes 
the problem an urgent one. Since 1880 the area of 
land under woods and plantations has beeri increasing, 
but not at the rate warranted by the market conditions. 
Some landlords may replant the woods which have been 
felled, or even add to the area, but there will be certain 

• Cd. 4460, 1909; 

+ This estimate is now regarded as too high. Probably six 
million acres in the United Kingdom is nearer the actual 
amount. 
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to be areas of unused woodlands. Here again the State 
and local authorities have not been so enterprising in 
the use of land as might have been expected. The 
Crown has only about 65,000 acres of woodlands, and 
these are not administered so well as they might be. 
Two municipalities among many possessing land have 
rnade small experiments in afiorestation. However, 
some little advance has been made in the matter of 
education in recent years, and more may be anticipated. 
As in the case of cultivated land, there should be 
developed a national policy with regard to woods and 
forests, a vigorous supervision of forest areas, and the 
State should have power to take and replant such 
woods as have now been felled and are not replanted by 
owners. 

Then there is land of many varieties, including accre- 
tions from the sea, both slob-lands and sands ; low-lying 
moor and bog; heath and upland sheep-walk; much of 
which could be added to the present cultivated area, 
and other which could be improved for grazing pur- 
poses. Some of this improvable land belongs to the 
Crown, some is private property, and on other portions 
rights of various types exist. Since 1891 reclamation 
of land for agricultural purposes has practically stopped, 
while some has been allowed to dilapidate. So if any 
progress is to be made, the State must take power to 
acquire land which can be reclaimed. It would be 
possible to increase our cultivated area, the area of 
woods and forests, and make other rough land more 
productive with practically certain economic returns. 
The reclamation or afforestation of land which is at pre- 
sent less promising might be justified on other than 
economic grounds, but little private effort may be 
expected, and everything depends upon the develop- 
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ment of State policy and administration witli regard to 
reclaiming and planting lands. Before any big advance 
can be made, we need a survey and schedule of such 
practically unused land as can be reclaimed, afforested, 
or improved. 

Labour for Production. 

It is urged with much reason that reclamation or 
afforestation would find useful employment for part of 
the army during the period of demobilization, and would 
also provide a means of transferring labour to the land. 
The problem of labour for production is an urgent one, 
as is also the maintenance of a larger proportion of the 
population on the land for the purpose of maintaining a 
healthy and virile race. 

Before the war there were over 600,000 male agri- 
cultural employees in England and Wales, and between 
one-third and one-half of these have gone into the army. 
These men are trained for farm work, and their natural 
sphere in the nation's industry is on the land. But 
many of them will not return to the old conditions of 
labour and life. On the whole, wages have not risen 
inore than 30 per cent, during the War period. In 
some cases earnings show a greater increase because 
employment has been regularized and intensified. The 
general increase is not sufficient to meet the rise in 
prices. It is unlikely that the future increase in wages 
will be sufficient to counterbalance the rise in prices, so 
the problem of wages will remain. Owing to the 
general social attitude towards the question, the employ- 
ment of child labour has not gone far, but it has been 
allowed to go too far already.* One County Education 

* By June, 1916, over 15,000 boys had been allowed to go 
to farm work under the normal age. 
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Committee reports that ' ' in some agricultural districts 
the fall of wages, as represented by purchasing power, 
has led to a shortage of nutritious food and resultant 
listlessness. More work is done out of school hours, 
and here and there the children are too tired to learn."* 
And this county is by no means the worst offender in 
regard to child labour. On the dual ground of the 
child's welfare and the need of intelligent workers and 
citizens in the rural districts, some provision must be 
secured for the future attendance of the child workers 
at school. Possibly there are some 40,000 to 50,000 
extra women working on the land in various capacities.! 
Some of these are patriotic workers of middle-class 
origin, and will not desire to continue their employ- 
ment after the War. Others are wives of villagers who 
will not find it necessary to continue this employment 
on the return of their husbands. But some are domestic 
servants or urban workers who will not find it easy to 
return to their usual employment. Before the War 
the usual rates of pay for women workers varied between 

• Warwickshire County Council, The Schools and the War- 
t The number of women engaged in occupations on the land 
in 1911 was as follows : 

Farmers and graziers . . . ' 20,027 

Daughters and relatives 56,856 

Farm bailiffs and foremen 25 

Shepherds 6 

In charge of cattle 4,934 



In charge of horses 
Ordinary labourers 
In woods 



8,280 
2 



Nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists ... 1,170 

Market-gardeners (including employees) . . . 2,449 

Other gardeners (not domestic) 583 

AgriouHiural machine proprietors and 

attendants 60 

Others 333 

Total 94,725 
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Is. and 2s. per day, but were generally about Is. 6d. 
The rates now paid vary from 3d. per hour for odd 
work to 12s. and up to £1 per week for regular work. 
And when the men return to the industry in numbers 
approximate to those required, the rates may be 
expected to return to about 12s. per week, and in some 
districts less than this. The question of the place of 
women in the industry, however, is of far greater impor- 
tance than that of their rates of wages. The number 
of female agricultural labourers diminished from over 
40,000 in 1881 to about 13,000 in 1911. The primary 
cause of this was that in the " sixties " and " seven- 
ties " the competition of women's labour had lowered 
the rates of wages for men in the Eastern, Midland, 
and Southern Counties in which labour was plentiful. 
Also the great suburban demand for servants provided 
alternative occupation, while changes in the organiza- 
tion of farms left less scope for their abilities and legal 
enactments (Agricultural Gangs Act, 1867) hampered 
the form of their employment. In a few districts 
they have continued to be numerous on farms. In 
Northumberland and Durham, where male labour has 
been less plentiful and rates of wages for both men and 
women have been comparatively high,* they have been 
employed partly because of the high rates demanded by 
men ; and in such districts as South Lincolnshire 
because the system of cultivation offered scope for their 
peculiar capacities. 

Wherever anything in the nature of market-gardening 
is carried on ther& is work better suited for women than 
on ordinary farms ; and, on the whole, it is in the lesser 
branches of the land industry, gardening, poultry-farm- 

* For a discussion of reasons for higher wages in Northern 
Counties, see Lennard, Agricultural Wages, oh. iii. 
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ing, and certain aspects of dairying, that suitable work 
for women will be found.* With progress in these 
industries, especially in the factory organization of 
dairying, many openings would be provided for women 
workers. But the establishment of women on farms 
as ordinary workers oaoanot be regarded as anything 
except a retrograde step. According to Lord Brassey, 
women are compelled to share in the manual labours 
of men only in the less civilized parts of Europe. " This 
practice is to a large degree the cause of that very 
poverty it is intended to alleviate. The introduction of 
so many additional hands into the labour market has a 
marked effect in diminishing the reward of labour." 
Already some of the organizations placing women on 
the land have told applicants that it will be well if they 
have an independent- soiu:ce of income, so as not to 
depend entirely upon their earnings. For those who 
have not, it will be good for society if they marry rural 
workers and settle down in the country-side. For many 
years the migration of bright girls from the villages has 
been more disastrous to the national interest than the 
migration of men. For those who remain on the land 
wage protection must be provided in the same way as 
for men. But in the end, the problem of obtaining 
labour for production will be one of inducing men to 
return to the land. The married men will retiirn, tem- 
porarily at least, to their wives. Most of the single 
men will revisit their relations. ' If the conditions of 
labour offered at the time meet their demands, little 
difficulty will be experienced in obtaining iheir labour, 
except in the Northern Counties, where labourers with 

* Cf- Mrs. Boland Wilkins, Journal of Board of Agricul- 
ture, September and October, 1915. Viscountess Wolseley, 
Women and the Land, 1915. 
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families are comparatively few. In these counties the 
Labour Exchange service for agriculture should be 
developed, and in all eases farmers and men who can 
make terms should be encouraged to apply for the 
release of men from service directly on the termination 
of the War. Should an industrial slump set in, there 
will be greater tendency to return to the land, but many 
soldiers may be expected to emigrate to the colonies. 
Almost everything depends upon the conditions offered 
at the end of the War. The land of England can sup- 
port a much greater population than during recent 
decades, biit such maintenance depends upon heavier 
production from the land, and in particular the main- 
tenance and increase of the rate of production per head. 
We might increase our rural population without increas- 
ing our production in proportion, and thus lower both 
the standard of life for all classes and the amount of 
food available for our industrial population, either of 
which would be a fatal step. 

Condition of the Agricultural Classes. 

The rates of the labourer's wages before the War 
scarcely need recapitulation. It is sufficient to say that 
average earnings amounted to less than 19s. per week, 
and in some counties fell to IBs. or even lower, although 
they have been rising during this century.* Up to the 



* Index Numbers of Cash Wages op Agbicultueal Labourers. 
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end of 1915 cash wages in some parts of ' Oxfordshire 
had not reached 15s. per week, and total earnings for 
that year would not exceed £40. In only one district 
of the county would earnings (including rates of cash 
wages, allowances, and extra earnings) average more 
than £1 per week. Somewhat similar conditions could 
be found in other Southern Counties. Wherever farms 
are situated at a large distance from industrial areas, 
and do not quickly feel general movements, wages under 
all circumstances, rise very slowly. Among farmers in 
piffely farming districts there exists a fairly well defined 
agreement as to wages, and the farmers who would like 
to raise rates rarely venture to do so. Some of these 
regard the present increase in rates in a favourable 
light, and look to their remaining permanent. Others 
anticipate, not without relief, that the end of the War 
will bring an approximate return to previous conditions. 
It is impossible to predict what other increases may 
occur during the period of the War, or what will be the 
exact conditions at the end ; but it is fairly certain that 
there will be districts in which the prevailing rates will 
be unsatisfactory both to returning soldiers and to 
society at large. If industrial conditions are dis- 
organized and unemployment rife, men will have to 
return to the old conditions of half-hearted labour and 
general discontent. If other openings are offered, many 
will not return except for a temporary visit. So it 
behoves society to watch conditions and take the neces- 
sary steps to secure the maintenance of the population 
on the land. 

The most satisfactory method of raising wages would 
be by mutual action on the part of the labourers. The 
old myth of the personal relations of employer and 
employee in agriculture is now nearly exploded. In 
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determining rates of wages, most farmers think more of 
their relations with neighbouring farmers than of those 
with their workmen. Some recent disputes have shown 
considerable collective action on the part of farmers, 
and several definite " associations of employers " exist 
in the industry. Before the War unionism in agricul- 
ture had been growing in numbers and power, but com- 
paratively little may be expected from unionism in the 
general amelioration of the labourer's lot for many 
years to come. As in the " seventies," one obstacle is 
the labourer's lack of surplus income to provide 
adequate support for an organization. As a matter of 
self-protection, unions of unskilled workers in urban 
areas might give further assistance to rural Trade 
Unionism, but no single organization of workers in town 
and country is likely to be successful. Farming is an 
intricate business, and an organization of its employees 
should be directed by people who are intimate with its 
details. 

The personal action of the labourers is essential in any 
organization for raising wages. A rise in wages brought 
about by the direct action of the labourers would be 
worth in all essential values double the amount of one 
provided for them. If legislation is proposed, it would 
be better to establish an organization which calls for 
effort on the part of employees, such as County Boards 
on which both employers and employees were repre- 
sented, than to provide increases directly by statutory 
enactment; for while the immediate results might 
appear small, they would be broader and more perma- 
nent. The watchful interest and feeling of self or 
inutual dependence on the part of labourers must be an 
essential element in any scheme for raising wages which 
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will have permanent efiect. The personal effect of 
mutual organization in any form will be of more impor- 
tance than the immediate economic result. 

But other conditions besides those of wages are 
important, and chief among these is housing. It 
should be a principle of social economy that each 
industry should be so organized as to enable every 
worker to live on the standard generally accepted as 
necessary for the well-being of the citizen. Mainly 
because of the rates of wages, this standard has not been 
reached in rural housing. Landlords have not been 
disposed to build at the prices prevailing in recent years, 
because they could not secure return on capital. For 
the same reason private investors have not been willing 
to build. But before, the State subsidizes the present 
organization of the industry by providing cheap capital 
for housing, it should be proved that the industry cannot 
afford to provide it. A colliery company does not expect 
the State to subsidize the housing of its miners, nor 
should landlords and farmers expect other members of 
society to share the expense of maintaining their 
employees. And if .the State eventually has to find 
money for rural housing, this action should be accom- 
panied by drastic requirements for changes in the 
industry, for it will be proved that its management has 
failed to serve the social purpose. A permanent 
improvement in wages would stimulate improvement 
in housing conditions. Of great importance, also, is 
the question of the labourer's hope of advancement. 
Only some 2 or 3 per cent, of the labourers can hope to 
become farm foremen, and only about 3 per cent, small 
holders, under present conditions. For the rest there 
is no hope of advancement so long as they remain in 

16 
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the industry. This is a condition which cannot be 
remedied under the existing organization, except by 
increasing the number of small holdings. 

The position of the farmer is a difficult one to esti- 
mate. Few farmers keep accounts, and very few of 
their earnings can become known, especially as the 
method of collecting income tax has not provided a 
guide. But some few cases are known in which high 
rates of profits have been obtained in years previous to 
1914. In some of these the comparatively small capital 
has been doubled within a short period. The increase 
of capital from earnings has been quite general within 
recent years, and competition for farms has been keen. 
But owing to conditions existing in, the "nineties," 
capital was frequently small, and up to 1914 was only 
becoming adequate to the proper working of the farm. 
During the War many farmers have been reaping a 
rich harvest. Some few are preparing to sell out at 
the prevailing high prices, invest their capital on the 
favourable terms now possible, and retire. This may 
induce others to "lay farm to farm," or farm large 
areas on a system of low capitalization. It is essential 
both in the interests of production and of labour that 
such a movement should be prevented. If prices after 
the War show the same tendency to rise as before, 
farmers can afford to invest more capital per acre, and 
to pay better rates of wages than many of them have 
been doing. One of the curses of the industry has 
been that the landlords were not inclined to press 
for higher rents, while the labourers were not able 
to press for higher wages, so the farmer has not 
felt the stimulus of stern pressure to improve his 
organization. 

Like the farmers, landlords lost a good deal of capital 
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during the depression.* The average value of land 
fell from £51 16s. per acre during the " seventies " to 
£26 10s. per acre about 1894. This includes consider- 
able dilapidation of permanent equipment which 
occurred, owing to lapse of tenancies, etc., during the 
"eighties" and the "nineties." The gross income 
from agricultural land reached its highest point in 1876 
at £52,000,000, and from that year continued to fall till 
it reached £36,367,000 in 1909. The rateable value of 
lands fell slightly from 1894 to 1907. The average rent 
is supposed to have fallen from over 29s. per acre in 
1875 to about 21s. in 1894. And specific information 
for some estates shows that rents were lower in 1900 
than for any period since 1820. But since 1909 both 
gross income from agricultural lands, as shown by 
Income Tax Eeturns, and rateable value have tended to 
rise. Within the industry it is well known that rents 
have been rising since 1910. 

However, many nominal owners of estates possess 
only a life-interest, and other estates are burdened with 
interests of various kinds. Where landowners depend 
mainly on agricultural estates for their incomes, they 
have been very hard hit by recent conditions, and even 
now many of them have not sufficient income or capital 
to equip estates. Economy, or the system of spending 
least which so often passes for economy, is their main 
pxu-suit. On the other hand, some owners of estates 
care more for the amenities of their residence than for 
economic return. Both these conditions are dangerous 
to society. What is needed is a business policy, founded 

* Various estimates of the loss of capital during the depres- 
sion have been made, but it may be reckoned that the depre- 
ciation of agricultural capital wag at least £1,000,000,000, 
the landlords' loss being from £800,000,000 to £1,000,000,000 
and that of farmers about £100,000,000. 
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on exact knowledge, in regard to all estates. If land- 
lords cannot equip land for production and the State is 
not ready to acquire rights and responsibilities of owner- 
ship, some provision of capital should be organized.* 
If landlords will not equip estates, then the State must 
take them over. Confidence in the future of the industry 
is still lacking, and as landowning is by no means a 
simple business, some owners are waiting for a lead. 
It is a good sign that attention is again being drawn to 
the responsibilities of the landowner in production. + 

Education. 

If the State were ready to acquire the rights and 
responsibilities of ownership of agricultural land, it 
would be simpler to advocate national ownership and 
control. Many farmers prefer to rent land under cor- 
porations and under the Crown than under private 
owners. But at present neither the authorities nor the 
public has formulated any policy with regard to man- 
agement of land. Some experience of both ownership 
and actual cultivation has been gained by public bodies, 
but this has never been collated or in any way studied. 
Thus under the present conditions some education of 
landlords, whether public or private, is necessary. The 
type of education needed is perhaps not highly tech- 
nical, but largely economic. To know how to equip or 
organize a farm for production needs some knowledge 
of soil and of local or, quite frequently, world-wide 
market conditions. For instance, to decide whether to 

* There is already some provision of capital for equipping 
estates under the Improvenient of I^and Acts. The number of 
applications for funds in 1913 was 185, and the amount raised 
£104,000 (Cd. 7336, 1914). 

t E.g., Viscountess Wolseley, Women and the Land 
pp. 102-118. 
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allow grass-land to be put under the plough needs the 
ability to judge the possibilities of production of com- 
modities and the probable conditions of a market deter- 
mined by world-wide injfluences. To inspire improve- 
ment in actual production needs a broad experience of 
men and methods in the industry. Amongst many 
institutions which are teaching agricultural subjects, 
not one has yet tried to teach the broad principles of 
economic policy of management of land. Until some 
study is given to this subject, neither the State nor 
private owners can formulate the sound policies neces- 
sary for the future development of the great rural 
industry. 

But while little study has been given to the economics 
of land ownership and cultivation, the study and teach- 
ing of other branches of science in regard to farming 
has undergone considerable development. There are 
now some fifteen institutions engaged in research, and 
some twenty-three institutions engaged in teaching, to 
which the State makes grants.* Besides these, there 
are some private institutions for the training of farmers. 
Every county education authority also spends money 
on agricultural education, and though some do a 
minimum of this necessary work, others are keen to 
develop agricultural training. The most important 
development of recent years has been the establish- 
ment of farm institutes in several counties. Unfortu- 
nately the War has been the cause of some of the col- 
leges closing down, of curtailing expenditure of local 
authorities, and of stopping promising developments. 

But the question of education is fundamental to all 

* Cd. 6601, 1913. The Board of Agriculture issues an 
annual report on Grants for Agricultural Research and 
Education. 
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rural problems. Many of the proved results of science 
are waiting for adoption into general farming practice. 
The difficulty is to get farmers to appreciate the value 
of education. In America it has been proved that a 
good general education is of direct financial value to the 
farm manager, and that expenditure on a good general 
education is a sound investment for the prospective 
farmer. In both the United States and Canada farmers 
show a growing interest in agricultural education. But 
in England the total number of students studying agri- 
culture, horticulture, dairying, and forestry in 1912 
would not amount to more than 2,000.* This includes 
persona studying for degrees, diplomas, certificates, and 
those taking only short courses. Most students taking 
degrees do not become actual farmers, as is the case 
with many who take diplomas; and many students in 
all classes go to the colonies to farm, and some to take- 
official positions. So, omitting students studying for 
degrees, gardeners, forestry students, and dairy women 
who go into factories, and allowing for some students 
who go abroad, not more than a thousand students are 
preparing for farm life, and numbers of these have had 
only a short course of study. There are over 228,000 
farmers and graziers in England and Wales, and these 
are assisted by nearly 100,000 relatives, of which prob- 
ably less than one in three hundred have received agri- 
cultural training in institutions. Assuming that there 
are 300,000 managers of land in each generation, and 
1,000 receive some training in each year, this will givd 
us a class of which one person in ten has received some 
training in institutions, which is by no means sufficient. 
But it is not only in modern methods of treating 

* So far as I can ascertain, the number of students in 
institutions to which State grants were made was 1,506. 
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soils, plants, and animals that many farmers need 
instruction. Their business methods are also back- 
ward. Most of them keep no accounts, and do not 
appreciate the value of them. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether any other business is run with the same lack 
of exact knowledge of results. Most farmers are also 
ignorant of any but the local markets for buying neces- 
saries or selling produce, and many are ignorant of ever\ 
local methods of banking, especially of the credit phase 
of banking business. A better general education is 
necessary in many cases before other instruction is 
given. But perhaps the greatest hope for the near 
future is in the extension of the itinerant work of the 
county instructors, and the increase of the number of 
county farm institutes. These should whet the appe- 
tites of the younger generation of the farming class ; 
and after the War no effort should be spared to develop 
local -agricultural instruction under the county educa- 
tion authorities. But without some severe pressure 
upon the industry the majority of farmers will continue 
in the traditional ways. Here and there a farmer is 
keen to learn anything he can both in cultivation and 
business, and some of these are anxious for others to 
learn, but even farmers themselves find it difficult to 
leaven the lump of their class. 

To lay the foundation of general intelligence which 
will be needed by both farmers and employees in any 
future advance lii the industry, some general improve- 
ment in rural elementary education will be necessary. 
The lowest age for leaving school should be fixed at 
fourteen years ; and if compulsory attendance for cer- 
tain hours of the day or evening could be secured for the 
following year or so, it would be an advantage. In 
most village schools the ' ' ruralizing ' ' of education of 
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children below thirteen years of age has now gone far 
enough, and in some has gone too far. Farming is not 
a business which can be learned only during long years 
of unvarying application and toil. Intelligence and the 
general powers of mental appreciation are more impor- 
tant in the equipment of the farm labourer of the future 
than in the equipment of many artisans, because of 
the varied characters and capacities of the numerous 
things with which he has to deal. And the training of 
the rural elementary school should be designed to 
create at least the same measure of intelligence as 
that reached in the urban school. The village child 
as such must not be pressed into the agricultural service 
of the nation against inclinations or to the detriment of 
his economic position. Nor can a modern society afford 
to maintain a large body of backward rural citizens. If 
democracy means anything, it must mean democracy 
in the training for citizenship ; otherwise democracy or 
the State will become a gigantic failure. 

Some development of training for village boys who 
have become farm workers will also be necessary. This 
will be best secured through the work of the local 
itinerant instructors, or, where they can be found, part- 
time resident instructors. In some areas it would be 
possible to draw youths from several villages to class 
centres for instruction for half -days or evenings. The 
subjects on which instruction is needed are very numer- 
ous, but besides such subjects as carpentry, hedging, 
and other handicrafts now taught in evening classes, 
some instruction in mechanics, related to machinery 
which is or can be used on the farm, would be useful ; 
talks and sometimes simple illustrations on animal 
anatomy, with regard to health and breeding of animals, 
would be appreciated by young cattlemen and shep- 
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herds who in their later years in charge of cattle need 
some of the qualifications of a veterinary surgeon; and 
some such lessons would deal with the horse, about 
which nearly all carters are anxious to learn. Some 
knowledge of the nature, peculiarities, and needs of 
soils and crops will be fundamental to the success of 
future managers of land. "With intelligent and experi- 
enced managers of farm crops and stock, many labourers 
would pick up much information and experience; but 
as things are, many managers do not understand the 
nature of the things they are dealing with, and numbers 
do not know the causes at work in combinations the 
result of which they confidently expect. But if any 
proportion of the labourers of the present and future are 
to become small holders, and some are to eventually 
control large farms, a greater measure of education is 
needed for the safety of the State in the use of its land. 
Not every youth will appreciate opportunities for educa- 
tion, and not every one will want to become a small 
holder, but for such as are ambitious or anxious to learn, 
provision must be made. 

Unless wage conditions are better than was generally 
the case up to 1914, any attempt to raise the age of 
leaving school would probably arouse mild opposition 
on the part of ^ome parents who would be deprived of 
the year's earnings of the child. With the establish- 
ment of better wage conditions, either naturally or by 
State action, such opposition would not be formidable. 
Some opposition would arise from farmers, but it would 
be no essential hardship to stop sources of cheap labour 
while there is so much scope for the application of 
machinery and power in the industry. 

The underlying problem in all the details of better- 
ment of rural life is to secure greater application of 
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knowledge to cultivation and better business organization 
in the predominating industry. And while the question 
of wages is fundamental to the schemes for maintaining 
or increasing the number of workers on the land, the 
ability to pay wages eventually depends upon produc- 
tion, so stimulus or pressure must be brought to bear on 
owners and farmers of land to provide or make provision 
for the necessary capital and intelligence in all the 
branches. If they cannot or will not do this, the State 
must prepare to play a larger part in the direct control 
of agriculture. We need such perfection of technical 
equipment and improvement of organization, leading to 
the most economical use of labour, as will enable us to 
produce adequate material basis for a high civilization 
in rural areas, so that the high productivity of labour 
will open to the whole of the agricultural classes the 
door to the highest values in life. The primary problem 
is one of the proper organization of production, but the 
problem of distribution is only secondary in point of 
time. Without balance in the distribution of the 
results of industry we cannot create conditions under 
which men will do their utmost in their own sphere of 
production. Incessant toil for poor reward is not the 
condition under which the keenest faculties are 
developed, nor is it the soil in which th^ highest human 
qualities will grow. Spiritual values in life cannot be 
separated from general material conditions; and the 
psychological conditions under which production is car- 
ried on with least feeling of pain and trouble cannot be 
separated from the prevailing system and effects of 
the distribution of wealth.' 

Arthur W. Ashby. 

Institute foe Beseaboh 
IN AomctrLTtJRAL Economics, 
OxroBD. 
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VII. 

CEEDIT AND BANKING 

I. — The Principle of Ceedit Banking. 

Everybody has a fairly clear idea of what credit is in 
its simpler forms. Perhaps it is at its simplest when a 
schoolboy runs up a bill at a tuck shop ; or when a vil- 
lage inn stimulates the consumption of beer by the 
simple expedient of not demanding payment on the 
spot, but allows settlenaent of the score at the next 
pay-day. In both cases the granter of credit hopes to 
receive the money at some future time, and grants the 
credit because there is reason to believe the recipient 
of it will be in a position to pay : in both cases, also, the 
granting of credit involves parting with something on 
the spot — sardines or four-ale — for the receipt of some- 
thing in the future. The evidence of debt may be some 
scrawls on a slate or merely a verbal acknowledgment 
of indebtedness, but the essence .of all credit trans- 
actions is present in these very minor operations, the 
c/bject of which is immediate consumption. 

A step higher in the scale is represented by the rela- 
tions between the shopkeeper who supplies the goods 
to the consumer and the business firm which supplies 
the shopkeeper. The enterprising gentleman who per- 

235 
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suades the old shopkeeper to buy a new " line " of 
sweets clinches his argument by saying that his firm is 
prepared to give generous credit. Again, he hopes to 
receive in the future the equivalent of what is being 
given in goods now. The sum is a little larger, the 
evidence of indebtedness is legally more secure, because 
the old lady probably signs a document known as a 
bill of exchange, promising to pay in three months' 
time, but the essence of the transaction still remains 
the same. 

The firm which sold the sweets probably got them on 
credit from the manufacturer, and the manufacturer is 
probably buying his sugar on credit, and his chances of 
paying his bills of exchange are based on getting the 
wholesaler to pay his bills, who depends on the shop- 
keeper paying hers, who depends on Jones Minor not 
breaking his solemn promise to pay — which promise 
again rests on the expectation that parental generosity 
will be stimulated by the sight of a Latin prize. Each 
stage in the evolution shows larger and larger sums, 
more and more definite contracts, and heavier losses 
if the trust implied proves falsified by events. 

What are the advantages of this system from the 
standpoint of economic organization ? Some people 
would be inclined to say that there are none. They 
would say that credit is merely a means by which Jones 
Minor is encouraged to eat too many sweets and John 
Smith to drink too -much beer. And as it is perfectly 
true that men " discount " the future and regard pay- 
ing ten shillings down with much less equanimity than 
paying twelve shillings a month hence, there is no 
doubt that easy credit encourages extravagance, as 
most Oxford undergraduates ruefully admit. Never- 
theless, reflection will show that credit is not merely 
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perfectly justifiable when it is not carried to extremes ; 
it is also absolutely necessary. It enables production 
to be much steadier than it would otherwise be. Instead 
of never ordering sugar except when the money is at 
hand to pay for it, the manufacturer orders the sugar, 
turns it into sweets, and pays for it when his customers 
pay him, using his own means to pay his workmen their 
weekly wages. He can therefore produce more steadily, 
and manufacture in anticipation of a demand, which 
he would probably not be prepared to do if his own 
funds were to be " locked up," as he would say, every 
time he buys sugar to manufacture, when no orders 
were to hand. Goods are not all sold at once, and the 
result of a rigid insistence on cash payments would be 
that smaller amounts would be ordered, giving a great 
deal of trouble, aaid leaving less room for economies in 
distribution, and so on. 

We see, therefore, that quite an elaborate credit 
system can grow up without introducing the idea of a 
banking system, as usually understood. Our next task 
is to link up the credit system with the banking system. 
We may notice, in the first place, that the relation- 
ship between the incomings and outgoings of a busi- 
ness firm are not quite so regular as we supposed. At 
one time there will be more money lying idle than at 
other times. Furthermore, as all the profits of a busi- 
ness are not reinvested in that business, and as in any 
case people do not always spend the whole of their 
money income in the purchase of immediate utility- 
yielding goods and services, the need for some place 
where money can be safely deposited, and whence it 
can be drawn at need, arises. Any person or institu- 
tion which accepts sums and promises to repay them 
when demanded is fulfilling the function of an elemen- 

17 
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tary bank of deposit, and this elementary form of bank- 
ing is still to be seen at work in the shape of our savings 
banks. 

It is extremely important to make quite clear at this 
stage precisely what the deposit banker pledges himself 
to do. He promises to pay back to the depositor, on 
demand (unless there is a specific understanding to 
the contrary), the legal equivalent of what the depositor 
has paid in. That is to say, if the depositor has paid 
in gold, the banker is under no obligation (except in 
speoiar cases) to earmark the actual coins or bars, but 
can satisfy the requirements of the law if he pays out 
other coins or other bars, or even silver coins or silver 
bars, if the monetary laws of the country in question 
allow gold and silver, at a stated ratio, to be full dis- 
charge of a debt of any amount, or, as is usually said, 
to be full legal tender. Of course, even though the 
law may make two or more metals full discharge, it will 
usually pay the banker to give the particular metal 
desired by his customer, for reasons which will become 
apparent in a moment. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to assume that 
banking has prospered because of the legal obligations 
resting on the banker. Banking cannot prosper with- 
out these obligations being, as a rule, met. But the 
basis of deposit, as of all other banking, lies in the con- 
fidence placed in the banker by the depositor, and this 
is first and foremost a matter of personal trust: It 
requires time before the banking habit becomes second 
nature to people, and although legal obligations con- 
tribute to maintaining this confidence, they cannot 
create it. 

Once this confidence has been gained, certain very 
remarkable consequences follow. 
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1. The banker is absolved from the necessity of keep- 
ing on the premises the whole of the deposits brought to 
him. JMst because people trust him, it will be extremely 
improbable that all the depositors will come for all their 
money at the same time. Therefore, provided people 
trust him and provided he can trust other people, he 
can use the funds deposited with him for loans to other 
people, retaining only such an amount as will suffice to 
meet day-to-day withdrawals — an amount he gets to 
know by experience — and a further amount to meet 
exceptional withdrawals, which he calls his reserve. 
He can therefore take on himself the task of granting 
cash on the spot by discounting bills of exchange — i.e., 
giving the present value of a promise to pay money in 
future, which represents credit-granting by one mer- 
chant to another, and he thus becomes the pivot on 
which the whole system turns. The convenience of 
getting discounts and loans, as well as the convenience 
of a safe deposit for sums paid in, draws larger and 
larger numbers of clients into the banking net. 

2. When this stage has been reached, a further 
development takes place. Since the banker has &st 
gained the confidence of depositors, who became fur- 
ther attracted by the utility of advances, which they 
get because of the confidence of the banker in them, 
it is possible for the former still further to utilize the 
confidence reposed in him. So long as all advances 
are made by him in actual cash, his total loans are 
limited by the total cash at his disposal. But if, instead 
of advancing cash, he advances his own promises to pay 
cash, he can greatly extend the scope of his business. 
His liabilities will now include both his deposits and 
his promises to pay, while his assets include his cash 
deposits and his advances to his customers. Since his 
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promises to pay, so long as confidence in him remains 
unshaken, are accepted by his customers and the 
general public in the district (although there is no legal 
obligation on them to do so), he can still use a propor- 
tion of his cash holdings (which he gets through his 
customers' deposits) in loans to those people who 
happen to require cash. And from being merely a bank 
of deposit and discount, the bank has advanced to be a 
bank of issue as well. 

Now it is obvious that there are advantages and dis- 
advantages in this procedure. The great advantage of 
note issue as such is that it economizes the use of cash. 
But the temptation to issue more and more notes and 
keep less and less cash against them is great, and is 
made greater the longer the time that elapses before 
the notes are presented, a matter again connected with 
the credit of the issuer. And therefore, unrestricted 
note issue may mean unsafe note issue, and restricted 
note issue means smaller profits. 

The experience of long years has shown that self- 
interest is not sufficient to prevent an unrestricted note 
issue from resulting in almost certain disaster. That 
certainly was the experience of England in the 
eighteenth century and the result is that in this country 
the reaction went perhaps too far in the opposite direc- 
tion. As a consequence, the opportunity was given 
for the development of that form of bankers' money 
with which the general question of bank credit is usually 
confused — the cheque against a loan. 

The underlying principle of the cheque currency is as 
simple as its enormous extension is obvious. We have 
already seen that the first requisite for the development 
of a banking system is confidence in the banker. Now, 
if many people have deposits with a bank, it is simpler 
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for them to transfer sums from one account to another 
by means of an order to the banker so to transfer them, 
than it is to go to the bank, draw the money, pay the 
money over to the recipient, who pays it into the bank 
again. What is the consequence of this ? Simply that 
the total liabilities of the bank remain what they were 
before, but that A has now £500 more to his account 
and B has £500 less. And when it is a question of 
granting a loan, since people have become used to 
receiving orders on a bank instead of the cash, the 
banker, instead of advancing the sum in cash down, 
gives the loan in the shape of a right to draw these 
orders on him up to & certain total amount, or, to use 
the jargon of the market-place, grants an overdraft to 
his customer and the right to draw cheques. The 
banker might have given the loan in the shape of notes. 
Then his liabilities — if the loan were for £500 — would 
have been increased by an additional note issue of £500. 
As it is, he grants an overdraft for £500. The result is, 
that so long as the loan is not repaid, his deposits are 
increased by £500. For the cheques drawn against the 
loan are paid in to the accounts of the other depositors, 
diminishing the loanee's account to that extent and 
increasing that of his creditors, whilst, when his debtors 
pay him, his account increases by £500 and their 
accounts decrease by £500. Ultimately the loan is 
repaid by a cheque in favour of the bank for £500, and 
the whole business begins all over again, with someone 
else or even with the same man. 

It is essential to remember that the obligations 
incurred by the banker in this last development are 
similar to those incurred at the previous stages. Just 
as surplus cash placed for safeguard with a banker is 
repayable at sight, so is the banker's note, and so is the 
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cheque. The note is a promise issued by the banker 
to pay at sight, the cheque is an order to the banker to 
pay at sight. Both involve the keeping of a store of 
legal tender sufficient to meet all demands that may 
be made for payment in cash. The fact that an 
infinitely small amount of the total liabilities only are 
met by cash payrhents does not in the least absolve the 
banker from his legal obligation. 

What are the advantages of the cheque over the 
note? 

The first is that the cheque does not enter into the 
monetary circulation as easily as the note does. This 
is due partly to the fact that it is made out for odd 
amounts (which is one of its merits from another point 
of view) , but mainly because the recipient of the cheque, 
unless he knows something about the position of the 
drawer of it, is unwilling to accept it. The usefulness 
of the cheque is greatest when there are a large number 
of banking accounts, because transactions between 
these become more and more a matter of book-keeping. 
A cheque when it is made payable through another 
bank by being " crossed " is a safer instrument of pay- 
ment than a note, which can easily be lost. Finally, a 
cheque currency is more elastic, can be increased or 
decreased more easily, than a note circulation. , 

The cheque system is so much a matter of common 
experience that its position in the national economy is 
often overlooked. But by it (and this applies also to 
fiduciary* note issues) two enormously valuable func- 
tions are performed : 

1. The cheque enables the trade and industry of the 
country to be conducted without the use of large masses 
of legal tender, which, in the case of gold-issuing coun- 

* That is, a note issue not covered cent for cent by cash. 
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tries at any rate, would be a costly and largely unneces- 
sary, as well as cumbersome, process. By means of 
cheque-transfers the payment of huge totals simply 
becomes a matter of book-keeping. 

2. The credit system of which the cheque is the out- 
ward and visible symbol enables production to be more 
continuous and steadier than would otherwise be the 
case, and furthermore, through the agency of the 
banker, a process of substitution occurs among business 
men tending constantly to eliminate the less successful 
and to strengthen the position of the m.ore successful 
among them,. Because no business can now succeed 
without the aid of credit from the banks, the business 
which finds it easy to get credit prospers, and the busi- 
ness which finds it difficult to get credit is at a disadvan- 
tage. It follows that the banker is before everything 
else a judge of men. On his estimate of men depends 
not merely his chance of profit, but also the decision as 
to what the type of industrial leader will be : and upon 
that estimate manifestly turns the economic destiny of 
the nation. 

II. — The English Banking System. 

When one turns to the structure of the English bank- 
ing system as it stands to-day, it is not easy to explain 
it wthout going into a great deal of economic and 
political history of which considerations of space forbid 
almost all mention. 

The English system may be divided into three main 
parts, all interconnected, and therefore standing or fall- 
ing together. It consists of (a) the Joint-Stock Deposit 
Bank, and the (few) remaining private banks of 
deposit, (b) Specialized Banks or Finance Institutions, 
and (c) the Bank of England. 
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(a) The Joint-Stock Bank. — The English banks o1 
the eighteenth century were, with the exception of the 
Bank of England, small private firms with less thai 
six partners, possessing only local influence. The 
English banks of the twentieth century are few in 
number, with branches in all parts of the country and 
of national importance. The explanation of the change 
from the one system to the other involves a slight 
sketch of English banking history. 

The reason why the eighteenth-century bank was a 
partnership with less than six partners is connected 
with the atternpt to safeguard the dominant position 
of the Bank of England by limiting the size of its com- 
petitors through legislation, forbidding a bank with 
more than this number of partners doing what was 
thought then to be essential to banking — issuing notes. 
The result was to delay the rise of joint-stock banking 
until the second decade of the nineteenth century, 
because it was not considered possible for banking to 
be conducted without note issue. The result was to 
prevent really strong banks from rising. The private 
bankers were, on the whole, careless of the principles 
which should safeguard note issues and contributed by 
their policy to the instability of economic life.* 

Two events contributed powerfully to the develop- 
ment of the Joint- Stock Banks. The first wag the 
severe limitation placed upon the issue of bank-notes 
as a result of the Bank Act of 1844. Sir Eobert Peel 
and his supporters took the view that unrestricted 
note issues were primarily responsible for commercial 
crises. The Act of 1844, to which reference will again 
be made in connection with the Bank of England, pro- 
hibited any new banks of issue being founded, 
* See Andreades, History of the Bank of England, p. 171. 
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severely restricted the issues of existing note-banks, 
and therefore indirectly contributed to the extension of 
cheque banking. As it provided that a note-issuing 
bank amalgamating with a non-issuing bank must 
relinquish its issue, it gave an additional blow to the 
older methods of banking. 

A still more powerful impulse to the joint-stock prin- 
ciple was given by the extension to banks of the principle 
of limited liability. This allowed them to appeal to 
the investing public more freely, since people knew 
that by investing £100 they would not be liable for 
more than that amount. 

Favourable conditions were thus present for com- 
petition with the private banks, but the most signifi- 
cant fact has yet to be mentioned. This was the 
enormous demand for credit facilities which the 
development of English trade and commerce gave rise 
to, and without which the development of joint-stock 
banking could not have been so rapid. Conversely, 
had it not been for the development of deposit loans, 
English industry and commerce would have been 
checked, for the assistance the private bankers were 
capable of was now limited by the operation of the 
Bank Charter Act. Industry grew by the help aSorded 
by the banks, the banks grew by the demands from, 
and the support given to, industry and trade. 

When we turn to the structure of the system, there 
are several points of great significance. The English 
Joint- Stock Banks show great concentration in the . 
control of capital and deposits by a relatively few firms, 
but they also show great decentralization of operations 
in the number of separate banking establishments 
maintained by each firm. Thus, Mr. Pownall quotes 
figures showing that .while twenty banks out of a total 
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of sixty-three control £728,000,000 out of a total of ' 
£859,000,000 of deposits, yet these twenty maintain 
between them 5,771 offices.* 

(b) The Special Groups. — The institutions about to 
be described are important for two very different sets 
of reasons. They consist of the foreign and colonial 
banks, the acceptance and discount houses, and the 
Stock Exchange. 

Their function is to carry out certain specialized 
operations of great importance. The foreign and 
colonial banks, and the acceptance and discount 
houses, represent the financial institutions upon which 
the machinery of international payments depends. 
Enormous sums are annually payable to and from the 
United Kingdom, and, owing to the fact that London 
is the only financial centre in the world where the 
universal medium of cash payments — gold — can be got 
freely in normal times, in addition to our own pay- 
ments and receipts, a great mass of payments between 
foreign countries are also settled through London. 
The particular instrument chosen is the bill of ex- 
change, and the bill of exchange is largely the raison 
d'etre of the colonial and foreign banks, and entirely so 
for the acceptance and discount houses. In essence 
the matter is extre^mely simple. A bill of exchange 
is a promise to pay money at some future date, and 
the value of the promise obviously depends on the 
standing of the individual who makes it. In order to 
make the promise as valuable as possible, a system 
has developed of getting the bills " accepted " by 
banks and accepting houses — i.e., these institutions 
promise to pay the bill when it falls due, receiving the 
funds with which to pay it from their customers at 
* G. H. Povvnall, English Banking, 1914, p. 21. 
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home or abroad, their customers being either mer- 
chants or other banks. The advantage of this system 
hes in the fact that a bill so accepted carries on the 
face of it a promise by a firm of established means 
and reputation. Any buyer of the bill will give better 
terms for it because he knows that in all human 
probability the bill will be paid when it falls due. It 
follows, however, that the accepting house runs the 
risk of not getting its customer to provide the funds 
to pay the bill. This risk is not a great one in normal 
times, otherwise there would hardly be a large develop- 
ment of the principle. But if anything arises to make 
payment specially difficult, then the acceptance houses 
may he faced with the necessity of paying the whole of 
their bills themselves. 

Who are the holders of these accepted bills? We 
have already seen that the granter of credit can throw 
the risk on to other shoulders if he can find someone 
else prepared to buy his bills. Now, in the case of 
accepted bills, the risk of non-payment is so small 
that the holder can nearly always dispose of the bill — 
i.e., " discount" it. He does this by selling it to a 
discount house, which gives him its present value 
according to the current rate of discount. Now, this 
current rate measures in the first instance the rela- 
tions between the quantity of bills offered for discount at 
any one time and the quantity of cash available for dis- 
count purposes. And here the second important point 
as regards these specialized institutions comes in. The 
discount houses pay the holder of a bill by means of a 
cheque on a Joint-Stock Bank, and that cheque repre- 
sents in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a loan 
from the hanh to the discount house. The banks, in 
consideration of being able to call back their loans at 
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short notice, lend to the bill-brokers* at specially 
favourable rates, and the rate of discount depends, not 
merely on the quantity of bills coming forward for dis- 
count, but on the amounts which the Joint-Stock 
Banks are willing to lend. The cheaper the money — 
i.e., the deposit loans granted by the banks — the 
cheaper the rate at which bills will be discounted, 
because the profit of the discounter comes in the first 
instance from the difference between the discount rate 
and the loan rate. And the banks lend to the bill- 
brokers at cheap rates in normal times because, as 
they can call in their funds at short notice, these loans 
represent a liquid asset which represents a first line of 
defence against a run by their customers on them. 
But if anything happens to the bill discounters, what 
then ? The answer is found in the fact that in normal 
times, when the banks call in funds from the bill- 
brokers, the latter borrow from the Bank of England. 
It ought also to be mentioned here that as bills of 
exchange are a very liquid and safe investment, the 
Joint-Stock Banks are large buyers of them, and are 
thus directly, as well as indirectly, interested in the 
concerns of the bill market. 

The Stock Exchange, again, represents that institu- 
tion which specializes in the purchase and sale of 
securities, representing property in concrete things 
such as railways or mines, or such intangible property 
as the part ownership of Government debts. Part of 
such purchases and sale is for investment — that is, 
people buy securities for the yearly income yielded; 
but the great mass of transactions are speculative — 
that is, people buy or sell at one price, in the hope of 

* The somewhat vague term by which the various classes 
of dealers in bills of exchange are collectively known. 
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selling or buying at a different price. By this means 
the market in securities is a free one — that is, just 
because purchases and sales are always going on, if 
people want to buy or sell, there is always a market in 
which they can buy. Speculators, however, are not 
always in a position to pay with their own money. How 
is the position managed ? They pledge their securities 
to the Joint-Stock Banks and pay by means of a 
cheque. This is the loan on collateral security, which 
the banks grant because it is for short periods (some- 
times only for twenty-four or forty-eight hours), and 
because it is backed by a readily saleable security, and 
therefore again represents a first line of defence against 
withdrawals by customers. And just as the banks 
are interested directly and indirectly in the bill market, 
they are interested directly and indirectly in the Stock 
Exchange — since, in addition to loans to the Stock 
Exchange, they hold securities which they can only 
sell in the Stock Exchange if it is in working order. 

And so the Joint- Stock Banks, as well as being inter- 
ested in the ordinary business of the country, are also 
vitally interested in certain special institutions, carry- 
ing out work of enormous importance to the economic 
well-being of the country. And the whole of the trans- 
actions, which are carried on by means of cheque- 
transfers, are ultimately payable in legal tender. Is 
there, then, any institution upon which the special 
responsibility of maintaining an adequate store of legal 
tender is thrown; or is this responsibility one which 
each institution faces for itself ? To answer this ques- 
tion one must examine the functions of the Bank of 
England, to which we now turn. 

(c) The Bank of England. — The strength of the Bank 
of England is derived from the fact that the English 
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banking system is based on the principle of the central 
reserve — that is, one institution is responsible for the 
maintenance of the basis of credit. And it is as well 
here to point out that the " basis of credit " is a some- 
what ambiguous phrase. To the ordinary person the 
basis of credit is gold. Now, from one point of view 
this is undoubtedly the case ; but, from another point of 
view, the basis of credit is not necessarily gold at all — 
but legal tender. These two things are not synony- 
mous terms at all. It is true that gold sovereigns to 
any amount are legal tender ; it is not in the least true 
that legal tender to any amount must be gold. Legal 
tender is an attribute by which a particular medium of 
exchange is made full discharge of a debt, but is an 
attribute which may be, and is, possessed by media 
other than gold. And therefore, although legal arrange- 
ments in ordinary times secure that legal tender shall, 
as far as possible, be the same thing as gold, because 
the one form shall always be convertible into the other, 
the two things are distinct, and this distinction may 
have very important consequences. 

Two tendencies are responsible for the central reserve 
system as we know it. The first is the theoretical line 
of thought which culminated in the Bank Act of 1844, 
and which made the Bank of England note practically 
a gold certificate by providing that any notes issued in 
excess of a fixed sum of £14,000,000, together with 
a further amount representing two-thirds of the lapsed 
issues of private bankers taken over by the Bank of 
England, should be backed by an equivalent amount of 
bullion — of which total amount of bullion silver should 
never be more than one-fourth the amount of gold, 
which in practice has meant of recent years an exclu- 
sively one-metal reserve. By this the note of the Bank 
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became equivalent to so much gold, and the right to 
draw notes gave the right to draw gold. 

The second tendency responsible was the growth of 
the bankers' balances at the Bank of England. As 
each bank holds cheques paid in by other banks, and 
as its own cheques are similarly presented to it by other 
banks, an organization known as the Clearing House is 
required for the purpose of determining how much each 
bank either owes or is owed by all the other banks. 
Settlements between the Clearing House bankers take 
place by means of transfers in the books of the Bank of 
England, thus obviating the use of cash and also mak- 
ing it necessary for each bank to keep an account at the 
Bank of England. As in any case an account has to be 
kept, and as the right to get notes from the Bank is 
equivalent to drawing gold, the banks keep their spare 
funds at the Bank, and whenever they anticipate 
troublous times, they increase their holdings at the 
Bank of England by getting the Bank to grant them 
loans on collateral security and in other ways. There- 
fore an increase in the deposits of the Joint-Stock 
Banks at the Bank of England is a sign of increased 
tension. 

How can we know that this is the case ?* Unfortu- 
nately the weekly statement published by the Bank of 
England does not separate the Joint-Stock Bank 
accounts from its other non-Government deposits, but 
lumps them all under " Other Deposits " in that part 
of the return dealing with banking business. But, still, 
we have a fairly clear idea as to what happens when 
" Other Deposits " increase. 

(a) Either the banks borrow directly, in which case 
the assets held under " Other Securities " increase; or 
(b) they withdraw funds from stockbrokers and bill- 

* See p. 273 for detailed statement of Bank of England. 
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brokers, who are forced to the Bank for assistance. As 
the latter pay their loans to the Joint-Stock Banks by 
means of cheques on the Bank of England, which the 
banks pay into their accounts, the net result is to 
decrease the broker's balances and to increase the 
banker's balances, while the total increase in the Other 
Deposits remains the same. 

The position of the Bank of England as the keeper 
of the final basis of credit is assisted at times by the 
tact that it keeps the Government accounts. These 
form the "Public Deposits" of the Bank's weekly 
statement. Whenever the taxes are being paid, the 
balances at the disposal of the Government in the Bank 
of England are increased, while the balances of the 
Joint-Stock Banks probably decrease by almost the 
same extent, since income tax is paid by cheque on a 
Joint-Stock Bank. Hence when the Public Deposits 
increase, in consequence of income-tax payments, 
Other Deposits fall, and this reduces the power of the 
banks outside the Bank of England to lend. 

But why should this check ever be desirable ? It is 
desirable at times because when increased lending takes 
the form of loans or discounts to firms or individuals at 
a time when gold is leaving the country in consequence 
of an adverse state of the Exchanges — which simply 
means that it is cheaper to pay debts abroad in gold 
than by any other means — it is extremely undesirable 
that the total liabilities which the Bank may have to 
meet in gold ultimately should be any further increased. 
And whenever there is any danger of this drain of gold 
continuing — i.e., when the proportion between the 
banking liabilities and the "reserve" — the notes and 
coin on the Banking Department* — declines, the Bank- 
* See Bank Return below, p. 273. 
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attempts to protect itself by raising the rate at which it 
will lend money, or the right to draw a cheque. But it 
may take time before the rate is effective, and whenever 
it appears to the Bank that its control over the money 
market is not attained sufficiently rapidly, it strengthens 
its hold by borrowing from the Joint- Stock Banks on the 
security of Consols. This reduces the balances of the 
Joint-Stock Banks at the Bank of England, and there- 
fore affects their ability to lend. 

We may conclude this section by giving the Bank of 
England's statement for the date just before the Euro- 
pean crisis, the effect of which on the banking and 
credit system has now to be investigated. 



Bank of England: Weekly Account. 

AA Aoeoaut pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ended Wednesday, July 15, 1914. 



Notes issued 



Issue Department. 
£56,908,235 



£56,908,235 



Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities . . 7,434,900 
Gold Coin and Bul- 
lion .. .. 38,458,235 



£56,908,235 



Banking Department. 
Proprietors' Capital £14,553,000 



Best 

Public Deposits . . 
Other Deposits 
Seven Day and other 
Bills 



3,431,484 
13,318,714 
42,485,605 

29,010 

£73,817,813 



Government Securi- 
ties .. .. £11,005,126 
Other Securities . . 33,623,288 
Notes .. .. 27,592,980 

Gold and Silver Coin 1,596,419 



£73,817,813 



From this it will be easier to follow the previous 
remarks as to the effects of movements in the deposits 
on the proportion of reserve to liabilities. It only 

18 
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remains to point out that the separation of the business 
of banking from that of note issue was made obligatory 
by the Act of 1844. But as in ordinary times advances 
take the form of the right to draw a cheque — i.e., 
involves an increase in the Other Deposits — such 
advances only affect the proportion between Deposits 
and the Notes and Coin in the Banking Department. 
It is only when the necessity arises for an increase in the 
quantity of legal tender required that the form of the 
return darkens counsel. For in that case the notes in 
the Banking Department may be in excess of the stock 
of coin and bullion in the Issue Department (although 
such a huge increase is not likely) ; for in times of crisis 
the provisions of the Bank Act may be suspended, and 
notes issued against securities in, excess of the statutory 
maximum. 

III. — The Outbreak of the European War. 

The story of August, 1914, is now an oft-told tale, and 
it is given here in outline mainly to throw light on the 
problems subsequently to be discussed. The difficulties 
to be faced were threefold. 

Firstly, the Joint-Stock Banks were faced with the 
possibility that large demands might be made upon 
them for immediate repayment in gold or other legal 
tender of the deposits they held. That was in the main 
a matter of internal trouble, but of course a failure to 
meet it might very well have had the gravest conse- 
quences. 

Secondly, the banks found that those institutions 
dealing especially with the machinery of foreign pay- 
ments were in a very difficult position, owing to the 
situation in the shipping world, and the prevalent con- 
fusion. The accepting houses were faced with the 
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prospect of having to meet a considerable fraction of the 
bills which they had accepted, not by funds furnished 
by their clients, but by funds furnished by themselves. 
These bills were partly held by the banks as liquid assets 
which in case of need could be convertible into cash, and 
partly held by the bill-discounters, to whom the banks 
had lent many millions ; again, because they had the 
right to call for their money at very short notice. 

Thirdly, there was the Stock Exchange situation. As 
already noted, the banks also advanced funds on the 
strength of securities, which they could sell if the loan 
were not repaid, and in addition, they held securities on 
their own account. The declaration of war on the Con- 
tinent had made it impossible for foreign purchasers of 
secmrities on the London Stock Exchange to meet their 
engagements. The result was the failure of some 
reputable firms, the prospect of a further chain of con- 
sequential failures, and the certainty that, with the 
Continental Exchanges shut, the prices of all securities 
would fall through panic sales from abroad, and the 
impossibility, therefore, that the banks could realize 
their securities except at ruinous sacrifice, even if they 
could be realized at all. 

The principles upon which a crisis should be met had 
become crystallized by experience into a few very simple 
maxims. In the first place, it is an aggravation of a 
crisis for funds to be suddenly drawn in. Secondly, 
that it is the duty of the Bank of England to assume 
control of the machine and "to lend freely to solvent 
institutions. Thirdly, that it is the duty of Government 
to assist the Bank, if necessary, by extending its right 
to issue legal tender notes, without an equivalent hold- 
ing of gold in its vaults — i.e., to suspend the operation 
of the Bank Charter Act. 
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The remedial measures taken fall roughly into two 
groups :* 

1. The postponement of obligations and the provision 
of an emergency currency. 

2. The re-establishment of normal conditions by con- 
version of market obligations into credits at the Bank 
of England, and the provision of guaranteed credit 
facilities. 

The postponement of obligations is, of course, only a 
method of gaining time, and is open to serious objection 
on the ground that it destroys the willingness and ability 
of lenders to make new loans. Moreover, any check to 
the liquidity of payment at a point A in the whole field 
of contractual obligation, involves a similar inability at 
points B, C, and D, and thus ossifies the whole credit 
field. The moratorium thus began by postponing the 
payment of bills of exchange, and from thence led to a 
postponement of the obligation to repay " any bill of 
exchange (being a cheque or bill on demand)," which 
thus rendered bank deposits immobile for the time 
being ; and a similar state of immobility characterized 
the obligation to meet liabilities contracted by purchases 
and sales of securities on the. Stock Exchange, again 
leading to a locking-up of Stock Exchange Loans. At 
the same time, the provision of an emergency currency 
in the shape of Treasury Notes, and the suspension of 
legal limitations on the power to issue notes above cer- 
tain maxima without an increase of the store of coin 
and bullion held, which was the object of the Currency 

* The publication of a special Financial Edition of the 
Manual of Emergency Legislation in June, 1915, at the low 
price of Is. obviates the necessity for more than an explana- 
tion of the ijrinciples involved. Readers are strongly urged 
to obtain this work — excellently arranged and indispensable 
to serious study. 
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and Bank Notes Act, made in the opposite direction, 
and was, of course, intended to provide for the con- 
tingency of a run on the deposits ©f the Joint- Stock 
and the Savings Banks — a run which, thanks to the good 
sense of the pubHc, can hardly be said to have been 
more than a possibility. The notes were a loan by the 
Government to the Banks. The amounts of such loans 
outstanding- rapidly decreased as the banks regained con- 
fidence, although the amount of notes in circulation has 
been steadily advancing in amount.* 

When it became a question of setting the machine in 
motion again, a different step was taken. It would 
have been possible to advance Treasury Notes in large 
amounts to debtors, thus converting their debts into 
obligations to the State, their creditors (banks in most 
cases) using the notes thus received as reserve, or for 
further loans as soon as the situation demanded such a 
policy. The credit system of the country would thus 
have reverted to the note-issuing stage from which it 
emerged in the middle decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The solution actually resolved on was .the con- 
version of debts to the Joint- Stock Banks into debts to 
the Bank of England, which was given a guarantee of 
final repayment by the Government War Obligations 
Act. The policy was, it must be confessed, somewhat 
halting. The Bank first rediscounted bills for the 
holders. This released the weight pressing on joint- 
stock bankers and bill-discounters. It then advanced 
the sums necessary to meet bills to the acceptors of 
them ; that is, it virtually paid the bills itself. Finally, 
to set the machine going again, acceptors were encour- 
aged to accept new bills by a promise that the Joint- 
Stock Banks, " with the co-operation, if necessary, of 
* See chart in Appendix. 
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the Bank of England," would advance to clients the 
amounts necessary to pay their acceptances at 
maturity.* Somewhat similar arrangements were made 
to advance sums to liquidate Stock Exchange loans, 
and, although shorn of much of its machinery of free 
bargaining, the Stock Exchange reopened oh January 4, 
1915. 

What was the net effect of these arrangements ? They 
provide an interesting illustration of the mechanics of 
the money market. 

In so far as the Bank rediscounted bills of exchange 
held by bankers and discounters, the effect was to 
increase the balances of these institutions at the Bank. 
But the bill-brokers owed large sums to the banks, 
which they could not repay before their assets were 
made liquid again. Hence a process of transference 
began, by which the balances of the banks increased 
and that of the brokers diminished, whilst the total 
increase remained unchanged. As we have already 
seen, money at the Bank is regarded by the bankers as 
reserve, since it gives them the right to draw on the 
gold-store of the Bank. The effect of the whole move- 
ment is reflected in the chart of Money-at-Call, etc., 
in the Appendix. As an increase in reserve stimulates 
banks to lend more freely, we may associate some part 
in the increase of aggregate deposits, as shown in the 
Appendix, with this fact. + On the one hand a mere 

• Treasury Statement of September 5, 1914. . 

t How much, it is difficult to say. Since the aggregate 
balance sheet in the Appendix includes the deposits of the 
Bank of England, we must not ascribe the total increase in 
deposits to fresh loans by Joint-Stock Banks, but only such 
part as is not due to increases in loans by the Bank itself. 
Since, however, part of the increase of the Bank's deposits 
is due to a decline of the deposits of the Joint-Stock Banks, 
through payments to Gover^ment, the final result is difficult 
to determine. 
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matter of arithmetic, this whole process is, on the other, 
an illustration of the foundations of the credit system 
as such — mutual trust in the borrower by the lender, 
and in the lender by the borrower. 

Something must here be said of the result of War 
Loans on the banking situation. Apart from the direct 
advances by the Bank to the Government, of which we 
have unfortunately but little record,* the position has 
been such as to increase the power of the Bank of 
England over the money market, for the Bank keeps 
the Government balances, and by the pressure of loans 
and taxes the average daily balance kept by the Govern- 
ment has increased greatly. This involves a correspond- 
ing diminution in the unemployed funds of the banks, 
although there is a flow of funds from the Government 
balance through its creditors back to the Joint-Stock 
Banks, which makes the net efiect of Government bor- 
rowing less than it would otherwise be. Since, how- 
ever, the unspent balance of the Government must 
necessarily be large, and since investment in Exchequer 
Bonds and Treasury Bills now lock up funds which in 
normal times would have remained to a much larger 
extent on deposit with the Joint-Stock Banks, we may 
safely conclude that on the whole the relative position 
of the Bank of England has been strengthened. A situa- 
tion has arisen analogous to the effect produced on the 
market when the Bank deliberately borrows funds from 
the banks in order to make its control effective. 

How necessary such increased control by the Bank is 
in a time of war need not be emphasized. It is not too 

* The amounts so far repaid are given by The Times of 
April 3, 1916, as shown by the final accounts of the Treasury 
for 1915-16, at £160,427,000, and by the speech on the Vote 
of Credit of February 21, 1916, at £168,900,000. I am in- 
debted to Professor H. S. Foxwell for these references. 
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much to say that the vast interests of the Empire, on 
theu- financiaFside, pivot on the Bank and on its store 
of gold. The internal situation was saved by the obliga- 
tions which the Bank undertook at a time when no man 
could say what the morrow might bring forth. Space 
forbids any mention of the difficulties of the external 
situation. But the solution of that problem depended 
and depends on the gold reserve of the Bank to a much 
greater extent than is the case at home. So long as 
people trust, gold for internal purposes can be dispensed 
with, but that is not so with the Exchanges. On all 
points, therefore, the strengthened position of the Bank 
of England is to be welcomed. 



IV. — The Future or the Credit System. 

We come now to that portion of this chapter which 
will attempt a critical survey of the value of banking 
services to national welfare in general, on the one hand, 
and of suggested reform projects, on the other. And it 
is important to begin by considering the question 
whether a complete alteration of the banking system is 
required, or whether reform is to proceed within the 
already existing framework of institutions. 

One preliminary statement is requisite in this connec- 
tion. Whatever the value of the services performed by 
the banker, it is essential to realize that credit creation 
is not wealth creation. The existence of aggregate 
deposits of £1,000,000,000 no more indicates the exist- 
ence of that amount of " capital " or " wealth " than 
a doubling of the figures of the national income neces- 
sarily indicates a doubling of the goods and services 
constituting the real national sources of material wel- 
fare. To the present writer it appears that many of the 
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plans of general reform put forward rest upon a con- 
fusion between credit and wealth — between a particular 
form of purchasing power and the actual sources of 
productivity which this purchasing power enables to be 
transferred more easily and to be created more steadily. 
Any attempted plan of reform, therefore, which starts 
from the assertion that " capital " could be created 
more easily by means of Government notes secured upon 
the accumulated products of past activity, begins with 
a misapplication of language which is likely to have 
dangerous cotisequences — consequeiices which experi- 
ence has more than once revealed. The same may be 
said of any plan which proposes to free credit creation 
from any association with a store of gold, on the ground 
that credit creation is monopolized by such association. 
The result of such indiscriminate creation of credit is 
simple. Since what is created is not wealth, but pur- 
chasing power, the inevitable consequence would be a 
rise in prices — a rise proportionate to the extent of 
credit inflation. • 

If this is the case, it may be asked. Where does the 
superiority of our present system of creation of credit 
come in ? If an increase of credit tends to raise prices, 
why is the proposed system worse than the present dne ? 
The answer is not difficult. The difference between the 
two systems is one of degree. The policy pursued by 
bankers is likely to be much more cautious — resting, as 
it does, upon the basis of both personal confidence and 
self-interest, impelling them to have regard to the sale- 
ability of assets and the state of the reserve — than would 
be the policy of a State loan office, bound, as the latter 
would be, to adopt a somewhat lax policy as to the 
recipients of its notes or the terms upon which it would 
grant them. The advocates of such a step are faced 
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with the trilemma: (1) to coBdemn the present system 
as dangerously lax, and therefore ipso facto to condemn 
their still more lax policy ; or (2) to condemn the pre- 
sent system as monopolistic because too hidebound and 
cautious, in which case the difference between the pre- 
sent and future is clearly displayed (to the detriment, 
in view of the above considerations, of their own 
scheme); or (3) to propose a system of safeguards 
analogous to those observed at present, in which case 
the scheme is merely a variation of the present banking 
system, possessing less of its elasticity and more liable 
to abuse.* 

Quite on a different basis is the argument that the 
creation of credit — whatever its quantitative amount, 
and however safeguarded by the universal maxims of 
banking experience — should be a State monopoly, the 
profits of which should accrue to the community as a 
whole. In principle, there is no definite objection which 
can be urged against a proposal of this character : it is a 
matter solely of expediency — of time, place, and circum- 
stances. The pressure of events has certainly made a 
closer interest in banking afiairs imperative on all 
Governments, and so far as the .theory of the subject 
goes, there is now no obstacle at all to adding the bank- 
ing profession to the already very miscellaneous activi- 
ties of the Civil Service. Nevertheless, a proposal of 
this sort requires extreme caution. What evidence is 

* It may further be pointed out that it is not assumed 
that loss or confidence will ensue in these State notes — at any 
rate, for an appreciable time. They may be taken quite 
freely at their face value. Nevertheless, complaints would 
be rife as to rises in price, due to falls in the purchasing 
power of the notes. This would stimulate a further issue of 
notes, and a vicious circle would be created, which could only 
be broken by a withdrawal of notes and the inauguration of 
a policy of caution — provided a serious panic did not pre- 
cipitate matters. 
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there that the service as a whole would be better man- 
aged by the State than it is now ? The assumption of 
the infallibility of Government servants is surely dead, 
and the. certainty that the banking service would be 
made a matter of party political discussion is by no 
means a reassuring prospect. Party animosity has killed 
flourishing State institutions before now, and a state of 
things in which one party deliberately creates distrust 
of a banking system because its opponents are tem- 
porarily in office, perhaps thereby provoking a series of 
catastrophes, is one that the present writer, at least, 
is not desirous of encouraging. Apart from this point, 
if it is urged — as it very often is — that banking institu- 
tions are far too unwieldy and centralized as things are, 
it is difficult to see how further rigidity and decreasing 
elasticity are to be avoided under monopoly. These 
arguments are not conclusive, in any case, and certainly 
not as against particular State institutions ; but, at any 
rate, they show that the complete nationalization of 
banking is not the simple matter it is sometimes 
assumed to be. 

Leaving these broader problems, therefore, as not of 
immediate practical significance, attention must be 
drawn to the possibility of particular reforms. The 
banking world was saved from disaster, it may be 
argued, by the intervention of Government, and this 
gives the latter the right to demand other and safer 
conditions in the future, as well as the right to insist 
upon the performance of services unduly neglected in 
the past. 

The Achilles heel of the British banking system is its 
inadequate reserve of gold. London, the international 
clearing house; conducts its business on a smaller gold 
basis than any other great financial centre. Such a 
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situation imposes on the Bank of England the necessity 
of a fluctuating and relatively high bank-rate, and makes 
the money market liable to extreme weakness at a time 
of crisis. It is useless to urge that the process of creat- 
ing bank-notes or extra currency notes at a time of 
emergency meets the problem. It does, indeed, solve 
the problem of an internal panic, so long as the notes 
are taken unquestioned, but since such a procedure 
tends to encourage the exportation of gold, by throwing 
out of circulation some of the gold formerly in use, it is 
not a solution adequate to all aspects of the situation. 

One of the lines of defence advanced in the past has 
also been shown to be fallacious by the events of the 
war. It has been argued that in times of stress bankers 
can strengthen their position by withdrawing short loans 
from bill-brokers and the Stock Exchange, increase their 
deposits at the Bank of England, and thus strengthen 
their grip on the Bank's reserve of gold. Now, the 
War has shown that this practice is impossible as soon 
as the position makes it impossible for brokers and 
others to repay. Moreover, even supposing it were 
possible for them to repay advances without increasing 
the demand for loans elsewhere, such repayment would 
not decrease the aggregate liabilities of the banks taken 
together, for liabilities by the brokers to the banks are 
simply converted into liabilities due by and to the Bank 
of England. This, of course, eases the situation for the 
Joint- Stock Banks, but it leaves the question of the 
proportion of gold reserve to total liabilities exactly 
where it was before. 

The problem, then, in its broadest form is to increase 
the aggregate gold reserve against aggregate liabilities. 
Before proceeding to discuss how this could be done, it 
is necessary to push our analysis a little further. Dan- 
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gerous as the dependence of the entire financial struc- 
ture on the reserve of the Bank of England has been, it 
is essential to realize that it had the good effect of con- 
centrating both power and responsibility in the same 
place. The central reserve syste'fei, in other words-, left 
the Bank of England in a position of great strength and 
authority, and since in a crisis single-minded leader- 
ship is an enormous advantage, any scheme of reform 
must avoid creating new difficulties in the effort of 
solving old ones. In other words, the solution of the 
gold reserve problem must not take the form of decen- 
tralizing control by the creation of secondary reserves 
beyond the control of the Bank of England. What is 
wanted is to bring home to all parties a sense of respon- 
sibility, and at the same time to maintain unbroken the 
principle of a central store of gold. How, then, is this 
to be done ? Until the War, the actual measures taken 
to maintain an adequate store of gold were those of the 
Bank of England. There are two other parties whose 
interest in the scheme is vital. These are the Govern- 
ment and the great Joint-Stock Banks. What is 
wanted, therefore, is a plan by which all three shall 
contribute to maintain an adequate reserve. Only if 
all three parties contribute can any case be justly urged 
on behalf of either Government or Joint- Stock Banks 
for participation in the control of this jointly accumu- 
lated reserve fund. 

Now, there is already in existence a body representa- 
tive of the leading Joint-Stock Banks, which might 
easily be made representative of the banks as a whole. 
That is the Committee of the Clearing House Associa- 
tion, which manages the affairs of the Bankers' Clearing 
House, which has already brought about a much-needed 
uniformity of deposit rates, and which was considering 
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this very question of gold reserves at the time of the 
outbreak of war. The growing centralization of English 
banking and the possibility of co-option gives this impor- 
tant Committee the right to be considered as the body 
representing the Bankers in any scheme of reform. 

There remains the Government. Its right to repre- 
sentation rests on a threefold basis: (1) Its guarantee 
was required for putting an end to the crisis of August, 
1914. (2) It is itself interested in an adequate gold 
reserve through its management of the Post Office 
Savings Bank and its guarantee of the Trustee Savings 
Banks. (3) It now issues an important part of the 
circulating medium — the legal tender currency note^- 
and holds a large store of gold, nearly £30,000,000, as a 
reserve against its liabilities on this account. 

The proposed scheme, therefore, would throw on the 
Clearing House Association, the Treasury, and the Bank 
of England, the obligation to maintain a central reserve 
against the united banking liabilities of the nation. But 
where is the gold to come from ? Here the situation 
has been greatly changed since the beginning of the 
War. By far the greater -part of the gold circulation 
has been displaced, and has come into the hands of 
bankers and the Treasury, and it is on this basis that the 
question can now be solved. 

But if it is to be solved, one sacrifice the public as a 
whole must be prepared to make. The use of gold as a 
medium of exchange in internal transactions must be 
strictly economized. There seems no reason why this 
should not be possible. Prejudice against the Treasury 
Note, if it ever existed, has disappeared, and it should 
be made clear that the use of gold as currency involves 
considerable wastage and expense without bringing any 
corresponding advantage. Such coin as is required can 
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be met by the continued circulation of silyer, which 
would at once bring in a profit to the Government and 
save a quite unnecessary wastage of gold.* 

One further point requires mention in this connec- 
tion : that is, the more frequent publication of accounts. 
It should be remembered that no conceivable form of 
balance sheet is an eflScient substitute for sound banking 
practice ; and, indeed, it can be argued with some force 
that compulsory publication of general results alters 
the qualitative character of some of the details for the 
worse. Nevertheless, there is no reason to doubt that 
substantial additions^ to our knowledge of what is hap- 
pening would result from a more frequent and more 
general publication of banking accounts, and this reform 
might well take place in connection with the first, as a 
subsidiary, but still useful, line of defence against 
unsound conditions. 

Politically, another measure is sometimes advanced : 
that is, the complete prohibition of banks of enemy 
origin obtaining a foothold in the London market. How- 
ever desirable this may be as a measure of political 
retaliation, one may be permitted to question its utility 
on economic grounds. If thereby German industries 
oan obtain the facilities of the London market, it is, also 
true that a useful purchaser of English bills for reserve 
purposes would be excluded, t At the same time, really 
to exclude German transactions, vexatious interferences 
would have to be made upon dealings with such centres 
as Amsterdam and New York, so that in the end the 

* I may, perhaps, be allowed to refer to my article in the 
June number of the Clare MarTtet 'Review for further elabo- 
ration of these points. 

t This seems to be the point that especially attracted the 
late Viscount Goschen as one of the advantages of an inter- 
national position. 
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result might well be to encourage these centres at the 
expense of London — not, to my mind, a desirable state 
of things. 

We come now to the relations of the banking world 
to the economic future of the nation. Here again it is 
best to separate the questions of immediate urgency 
from those of more permanent importance. 

The question which will be of immediate urgency 
upon the conclusion of peace will be the reorganization 
of economic conditions from a war to a peace basis. At 
the moment the demand for commodities is concentrated 
to an enormous extent in the hands of the belligerent 
Governments. The conclusion of peace involves the 
readjustment of relations between producers and pur- 
chasers — i.e., a hunt for markets. How far can the 
banking organization assist in this process ? 

It must be understood thoroughly that sound condi- 
tions can only be established upon the basis of exchange 
of commodities and services — i.e., upon the real needs 
of the world. But such re-establishment may take 
some time, and meanwhile there will be masses of men 
waiting to be reintroduced into civil life. It may, there- 
fore, be a question how far production should be re-estab- 
lished upon a credit basis — i.e., how far producers ought 
to be guaranteed " working capital " in order that pro- 
duction should not need to wait for the slow revival of 
general demand. 

It is obvious that such credit can be advanced by the 
banks, for this is the task which they are ordinarily 
engaged in. But the situation presents unusual 
features and the policy of the banks must be influenced 
by the need already pointed out of strengthening their 
own position. Now, indiscriminate credit granting will 
increase their aggregate liabilities, and so leave the 
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relative position of reserves to liabilities no better than 
it was. Further, such granting of credit may leave 
prices at an unduly high level, thus making it difficult to 
sell in competition with neutrals and actually postponing 
the establishment of normal conditions. 

The position, therefore, is far from simple. Again, 
the banks will require some guarantee of ultimate repay- 
ment. This will throw upon the Government the diffi- 
cult task of deciding whether or not to assist the business 
community, and this means, of course, that the tax- 
payer is finally taking the risk. Hence any expedient 
adopted must be coupled with such restrictive condi- 
tions — such as a relatively high rate of interest — as will 
provide for a reserve fund and at the same time make 
manufacturers desirous of dispensing with such aid as 
soon as possible. Otherwise the burden may prove too 
heavy even for the broad shoulders of the British tax- 
payer. 

But this, after all, is a " short-run " problem. What 
of the reorganization required to meet the needs of the 
more distant future ? It is with regard to this region of 
our subject that speculation and suggestion is most 
active. At least three lines of inquiry are opened up 
in this connection. 

(a) Banking and the Supply of Long-Term Credit. 

The amazing progress of German industry has drawn 
attention to the part played by the German credit banks 
in assisting industry by the supply of credit not repay- 
able in short periods, but virtually only repayable over 
years. The suggestion is made that English bankers 
have not been willing to take the risks thus assumed by 
German banks, and hence that the English manufac- 
turer has suffered from lack of financial aid in the 

19 
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struggle for markets. It is further urged that this mis- 
taken attitude must be dropped for the future, and a 
vigorous policy of assistance taken up by the great 
Joint-Stock Banks. 

Before discussing the desirability of such a policy, 
it will be well to investigate what objections the 
apologists of the English system raise against it, and 
also to examine more closely what the attitude of Ger- 
man writers on the point actually is. 

The points raised by English bankers — such as, for 
instance. Sir Edward Holden, the Managing Director 
of the London City and Midland Bank — are perfectly 
definite. The first duty of a banker is to safeguard his 
customer's right to withdraw his deposit at a moment's 
notice. This imposes on the banker a strict limitation 
as to the choice of investments, for his investments 
must be such as are either readily saleable — Govern- 
ment and other " gilt-edged " investments — or such as 
can be easily withdrawn — e.g., loans to bill-brokers and 
other short-term borrowers — or automatically liquidate 
in a short period of time — e.g., the best or " prime " 
bills of exchange. Further, the ratio of capital to 
deposits is and must be low ; for the higher the propor- 
tion between capital and deposits, the lower the dividend 
of the bank must be, if a safe policy is pursued at the 
same time. But this imposejS a further limitation on 
the choice of the bank, for the smaller the working 
capital, the less right there is to use any of it in direc- 
tions where it is not easily realizable. Others would add 
that there is no evidence that manufacturers do lack 
facilities : that the enormous growth of English industry 
in the nineteenth century would have been impossible 
but for the assistance of the banking world, and that 
no ease has been made out for transferring practices. 
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perhaps well enough suited for German conditions, into 
a totally different English environment. Moreover, 
since the risk involved in lending for long periods is 
greater than that involved in short-term loans, the 
adoption of such a policy would inevitably lead to the 
policy of discrimination, and the larger firms would 
be assisted at the expense of the smaller. 

A good deal of this adverse criticism is, as a matter 
of fact, admitted by German writers on the subject. 
The form assumed by German banking was imposed on 
it by the lack of available capital at the beginning of the 
industrial era. Hence it was not possible to rely on the 
issue of Stock Exchange seciurities as was the case in 
England. Furthermore, it is pointed out that deposit 
liabilities are a smaller proportion of the total liabilities 
to outsiders, and the working capital of the banks is 
greater, thus giving them a freer choice of investments. 
Again, the duty of maintaining the liquidity of invest- 
ments is not denied — ^is, indeed, emphasized — and the 
danger to the German banking system of a neglect of 
this point was raised more than once at the great Bank 
Inquiry of 1908-09. Moreover, the efiect of the indus- 
trial credit policy in stimulating combination and thus 
decreasing competition, among producers is fully 
admitted ; and it is also recognized by Dr. Riesser, the 
author of the standard work on the German great banks, 
that "German credit banks have hitherto done little 
for the craftsmen and the small manufacturers and 
tradesmen, except when the banks have been closely 
connected with the co-operative credit societies." On 
the whole, then, however enthusiastically the German 
policy may be upheld by German writers, they are pre- 
pared to admit the force of the points raised by the 
English critics in general. 
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The line of support ladopted by them rests, on the 
whole, upon a different basis. The necessity for long- 
term credit is imposed by the fact that industrial needs 
are different from those of commerce, and a similar 
treatment of these two difierent economic fields is dan- 
gerous on two grounds: (1) The granting of short-term 
credit to industry results very often in a fictitious appear- 
ance of liquidity, but the banks find that they ca^not 
really withdraw the facilities granted ; (2) the granting 
of short-term credit " is in many respects far too costly 
for industry and often directly oppressive." Hence 
the need for a different mode of assistance, which essen- 
tially takes the form of undertaking to furnish capital, 
the bank receiving seats on the directorate of the firm 
assisted and throwing its liability on to the investing 
public in the form of the issuance of securities if the 
firm is successful. Hence this policy imposes on the 
banks the necessity for the employment of expert know- 
ledge, and the assumption of risks borne in this country 
by company promoters and special investment agencies ; 
the latter, indeed^ are becoming also more and more a 
feature of German economic life. Though analysis of 
the conditions of industry reveals the necessity for 
differential treatment, yet, as Eiesser points out, the 
lending of short-term credit to commerce is, generally 
speaking, less hazardous than the granting of industrial 
credit, because the nature of the secmity offered by 
industry is frequently unrealizable, and because of the 
granter's unfamiliarity with the technical conditions 
of the industry. This often leads to compulsory re- 
organization of a company or concern — it may be at an 
unfavourable time, when the bank must carry the bonds 
pr shares, or risk its prestige by an unsuccessful or only 
partly successful issue of securities to the public. 
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What can be said, then, for the adoption of a similar 
policy in the United Kingdom ? Firstly, as to the influ- 
ence of such a policy on other aspects of the banking 
situation. Assuming that the reserve position is 
improved, it may be argued that a policy of long-term 
credit is reasonable, since the War has shown that the 
liquidity of short-term credits has been exaggerated and 
the merits of a larger store of gold deprecated because 
too much confidence was placed in the ability of the 
short-loan borrower to repay on demand. Secondly, 
the capitals of the English banks could be increased. 
It is true that this would reduce the available funds for 
investment purposes on the Stock Exchange, but if the 
banks were responsible for a larger volume of industrial 
investment, a more cautious regime might ensue and 
less waste of available funds would take place. Again, 
the tendency to amalgamation in industry is already 
present, and it may be necessary for national prosperity 
that the tendency should be encouraged. From this 
point of view, the problem is merely a quantitative 
one — i.e., too much must not be invested either in the 
one direction or the other. Eather different is the quali- 
tative aspect. Should special institutions undertake 
this work, acting as agents for the banks, who would 
subscribe the capital, and hold the shares, and merely 
delegate the task of expert supervision ? Or should the 
Banks add this function to those they already carry 
out ?* If the policy is to be carried out at all, the plan 
of separate institutions seems to me preferable, in view 
of the lack of experience of English bankers in this con- 
nection, but the whole matter is one which requires 

* See Mr. Forrester's letter in the Economist of April 22, 
1916, in which such a joint scheme is proposed. For adverse 
criticism of such a proposed scheme for Grermany, see Riesser, 
German Great Banks, p. 240 et ieg. 
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more careful criticism than has yet been accorded 
it. The tendency in current discussion is for the 
industrialists to be- ranged on one side, the bankers on 
the other, and that is a situation peculiarly liable to 
result in ill-balanced action. 

(b) Banking and Foreign Trade. 

The second point which it is suggested by critics of 
the present system requires examination is the relation 
of the banking world to overseas trade. Again, the 
German model is held up as worthy of imitation ; the 
greater willingness to take risks which the German 
banker shows is responsible, it is argued, for the pro- 
gress achieved by German industry in oversea markets. 
In his efforts to oust the rival trader, the German mer- 
chant is supported by the banks, whereas the con- 
servatism of English banking acts as a brake. 

It is impossible here to go into details as to the 
precise points in which German and English methods 
differ, but concentration on the question of risk-taking 
throws into the shade the point which in this connec- 
tion really seems of great importance. This is the 
greater integration of German as compared with British 
banking, and the possibility therefore of united action 
with regard to every part of the field. The German 
great banks have joint interests in the oversea banks: 
the latter are linked up with the former, and the par- 
ticipation of more than one bank in the founding of these 
overseas enterprises eliminates waste and duplication 
of effort. The desirable policy in this connection would 
seem to be a more intimate connection between the 
existing home banks and the large and flourishing 
colonial banks already in existence, as well as the joint 
founding of new enterprises in regions as yet without 
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adequate banking institutions of British origin. By this 
means all aspects of economic life will react upon ths 
prosperity of the banks ; these will be enabled to see 
the whole problem as one, and there will be less excuse 
for the criticism that the banker faUs in reconciling his 
interest with that of other sections of the community. 
Eeform in this connection calls, therefore, rather for 
a readjustment of relations between existing groups than 
for a complete reconstruction. There seems to be no 
necessity for the heroic measures proposed by the Asso- 
ciation of Chambers of Commerce of the United King- 
dom, which desires State aid " for facilitating the estab- 
lishment of a large credit bank or banks, for the purpose 
of developing British trade abroad. ' ' A State institu- 
tion would seem to be peculiarly unfitted for this par- 
ticular task, and the problem of capital is by no means 
so important as method in connection with a forward 
policy. 

(c) Banking and the Democratic Polity. 

The problems so far discussed have the merit of 
definiteness. Whatever views may be held as to their 
correct solution, there is no danger of their being over- 
looked or of their general import being neglected. But 
quite otherwise is it when one turns to ask what, if any, 
role can be played by banking in the gradual trend 
towards more democratic institutions, which the War 
has indeed temporarily suspended, but whose advent it 
is ultimately likely to hasten ? 

The first and initial difficulty is a lack of general com- 
prehension among large sections of the population of the 
vital importance of a banking system in facilitating and 
easing economic advance. It is the lack of this under- 
standing which retards the efficient utilization of two 
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institutions of great and growing importance on the 
continent of Europe — ^the Co-operative Bank and the 
Post Office. 

The general problems of rural reorganization are dealt 
with in another chapter in this volume. Here it is suffi- 
cient to draw attention to the fact that on the continent 
of Europe generally the maintenance of sound social con- 
ditions in rural areas has been enormously assisted by 
the development of the principles of co-operative credit.* 
But it would be a mistake to associate democratic bank- 
ing with agriculture exclusively. "People's Banks" 
are an important feature in working-class life on the 
Continent from every point of view, and form an integral 
part of the general co-operative movement. 

It may be asked why this aspect of co-operation lacks 
an equally important development in the United King- 
dom. So far as agriculture is concerned, the reason 
is partly to be found in the fact that it is only in recent 
years that the small holdings movement has made im- 
portant strides, whilst the large farmer has found the 
country banker and the manufacturer prepared to assiat 
him: the workers in the towns, on the other hand, 
have developed a series of institutions — Trade Unions, 
Friendly Societies, and so on — which, together with the 
facilities offered by the Trustee and Post Office Savings 
Banks and the Co-operative Societies, have satisfied 
their need for organizations in which they could invest 
their savings. 

This only partly explains the matter. The real diffi- 

* Similar problems are arising in the United States, and 
the study of the rural credit problem is being actively can- 
vassed. For legislative activity in the States to date, see 
the Chicago Journal of Political Economy for February, 
1916 : " The New Rural Credit Plan "; and the references to 
American literature in the report mentioned below. 
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culty .lies in the nature of co-operative credit, on the 
one hand, and in the lack of opportunity to utilize it, 
on the other. Thus, whilst co-operators have success- 
fully developed banking institutions on the general plan 
of commercial banking, they have not so far found it 
possible to utilize mutual aid for pxu:poses of produc- 
tion. For co-operative credit involves, on the one hand, 
a readiness to submit to investigation, and, so far as 
the Continental model has been followed, a willingness 
to accept unlimited responsibility for the engagements 
of others — both principles alien to the temperament of 
Britons, as Mr. Nugent Harris of the Agricultural 
Organization Society points out.* On the other hand, 
the principle of co-operative production in the true sense 
has never been very successful in this country of large- 
scale industry, and this, together with the lack of a 
strong rural movement, has contributed to check the 
extension of the system. 

Hence, with tbe partial exception of Ireland, hardly 
anything has been accomplished. Is there any hope for 
better success in the future ? That depends on general, 
as well as special, tendencies. A general willingness on 
the part of the Joint- Stock Banks to further the ends of 
the small holder and the independent craftsmen would 
go some way towards meeting some of the difi&culties. 
On the other hand, such a development would still rob 
the general democratic movement of a valuable instru- 
ment of experience and support. For joint-stock bank- 
ing is not, and cannot be, a specifically democratic 
institution. Banks are in the position of Mr. Shaw's 
Andrew Undershaft — they sell financial ammunition to 
the righteous and unrighteous provided the seein-ity is 

* Memorandum submitted to the Departmental Committee 
on Agricultural Credit in Ireland, Cd. 7376, p. 519. 
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good. Their scale of operations is too great for even a 
considerable extension of co-operative business much to 
affect their point of view, nor would this be desirable. 
Nor is it certain that the growing demands made on the 
great banks by powerful sections of opinion will leave 
them with much energy or resources for the purposes 
here specifically in view. 

The task for the co-operator is, therefore, to adapt the 
general principle to the peculiar needs of English condi- 
tions. There seems no reason why this should not be 
done. And it would have the great advantage that the 
worker's savings would be utilized for the extension of 
production undertaken by the workers. At present the 
volume of savings going into savings banks are used for 
the purpose of bolstering the national credit by being 
invested mainly in Consols. Of course, working-class 
institutions who hold Government securities are inter- 
ested in their price being kept up, but this surely is a 
matter of general concern; and there is no reason to 
suppose that the country gains more in the long-run by 
the diversion of the workers ' savings in this way than it 
would if some part of these savings were utilized by 
means of institutions controlled by the workers them- 
selves for productive purposes. 

This brings one to the very vexed question of the 
finance of the savings banks. The situation here has 
changed since ttie rise in the general rate of interest. 
For whereas at the beginning of the century the interest 
paid to depositors left no margin for working expenses, 
since that time (and especially since the War) the 
interest paid to depositors is lower than that obtainable 
in the outside market on first-class securities. In spite 
of this, the amounts due to depositors show a steady 
rise over the whole period of 1900-1914. 
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The time has come for a thorough revision of the 
^^'hoIe subject. The attitude of Government has vacil- 
lated strangely with regard to it, and on the place which 
its own institutions should take in the national economy. 
Certain it is that with the necessity far universal economy 
a rise in the interest rate should prove attractive.* But 
this is really only touching the fringe of the subject, 
Is there any reason why the Post Office should not be 
used, as it is to an increasing extent on thfe Continent, 
as a means for the transfer of cash ? The cheque, after 
all, is the most useful of transfer instruments, com- 
bining safety with economy in the use of coin, and the 
development of checking deposits on the Post Office 
would bring a banking account within the reach of all 
workers. Against this must be set, in fairness, the 
fact that small banking accounts are readily accepted 
by the English banks, and some limit would have to be 
imposed on the turnover of an account in order to avoid 
what would be regarded as unfair competition. There 
is no reason, at all events, why the philanthropic view 
of the functions of the savings banks should not be 
finally dropped and its adaptation to a wider purpose 
not be discussed. This involves, of coinrse, considera- 
tion of the possible linking-up of Post Office deposits 
and co-operative banks. Continental experience reveals 
that these two sets of institutions are far from antagon- 
istic. Care would have to be taJren that the possibility 
of cheap assistance from the Post Office did not cause a 
fictitious growth of co-operative credit institutions ; but 
once these were in existence, support from the Post 

* One cannot see why investment in the Post Office Savings 
Bank should not be made as attractive as possible, in view of 
the way in which the funds are actually utilized, "when it 
seems to be universally admitted that working-class opinion 
still fights shy of direct investment in Government securities, 
however attractive the terms offered. 
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Office, virtually the universal banker for large sections 
of the population, might well be considered. 

V. — Conclusion. 
One may close, then, with the general expression of 
opinion that a reorganization of the national economy 
involves the banker on every side. But the vital need 
here is, after all, caution. The history of the world is 
only too full of the disasters caused by neglect of that 
most requisite of all the economic virtues. Much needs 
doing and much can b8 done by courage, foresight, and 
the application of the resources of our credit system to 
the problems of our time and generation. But if the 
work is to be done well, if it is to last, the nation must 
avoid the conclusion that the banking organization can 
do for it that which rests on far deeper economic bases — 
work, and moderation, and thought. 
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VIII 

INDUSTEY AND TAXATION 

Thanks to the extraordinary wealth and resources of the 
United Kingdom, we have scarcely yet begun to realize 
that no efieet of the War is so far-reaching — and unless 
the problem is skilfully handled, none is likely to be so 
lasting — as the disturbance of national finance. Com- 
pared with the immediate effects of the outbreak of war, 
such as the dislocation of home and foreign trade, the 
withdrawal of millions of men from productive employ- 
ment, the introduction of female labour into old and 
new industries, and the 60 per cent, rise in food 
prices, the importance of national finance is apt to be 
overlooked. But the longer the War continues, the 
more clearly wUl it appear that finance is central and 
that the incalculable economic consequences of the War 
will be in the main the outcome, not directly of the 
War itself or of the transference of industry and labour 
from their peace use to their war use, but of the taxa- 
tion necessary to meet its cost. 

War is always the greatest enemy of sound finance. 
It is the despair of every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who takes either a scientific interest in the national 
balance-sheet or a humanitarian interest in the welfare 
of the people. During war the inherent defects of the 
pre-existing system of taxation are increased, any 
improper distribution of the burden is emphasized, and 

311 
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all social reforms which involve the expenditxire of 
money are brought to a standstill. The after effect's of 
war are no less disastrous, for war involves the creation 
of a national debt which it takes generations or even 
centuries to repay. It gives additional power to the 
classes who have capital to lend to the community, and 
weakens the power of the classes who can only serve 
the community by their labour. It makes every enter- 
prise more costly and raises the price of every article of 
consumption. By the inventive ability of a scientific 
era, the productive energies of the nation may be quickly 
restored or even increased, but the permanent increase 
in taxation insures that for an indefinite time the 
increased production is spent, not in building new and 
better houses, in cheapening food or in adding to the 
comforts and conveniences of life, but in repairing the 
waste and making good the losses incurred during the 
war. Further, war puts an end to all attempts to 
Improve the distribution of taxation as between the rich 
and the poor ; the reforms of the preceding time of peace 
are inverted. Modern statesmanship has aimed at 
giving the less fortunate members of the community 
greater security and a greater command over the good 
things of life than uncontrolled economic forces enable 
them to receive. By facilitating the exchange of pro- 
ducts between the different nations of the world, by 
framing a code of social legislation which fixes a limit to 
the incessant pressure of wealth upon labour, the State 
has consciously set its face towards an ideal of economic 
justice. The ideal remains. But every step towards 
its realization is clogged with new and unforeseen 
obstacles. Fiscal necessities, combined with the inter- 
national hatreds occasioned by the War, threaten the 
destruction of the measure of freedom of international 
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commerce already achieved. Not till a very substantial 
pDrtion of the cost of the War has been met will the 
State be in a position either to supplement the work 
of private enterprise by undertaking the economic work 
that only the organized community can adequately 
perform, or to complete the task of social readjustment 
on which it has entered. The diversion of the annual 
savings of the community to the national Exchequer 
from investment in productive employment at home 
and abroad will tend to diminish the gross value of our 
foreign trade, and, in nearly every home industry, the 
output available for consumption. Incomes, whether 
derived from home or foreign employment, will be 
harder to earn, and when earned will purchase less. 

The problem of taxation in reference to the War is 
therefore a threefold problem : First, by what means 
and from what sources ought the cost of the War to be 
met while it lasts — how much from actual earnings and 
how much from borrowed money ? Secondly, when the 
War is over and the total expenditure has been definitely 
ascertained, what steps should be taken to redeem the 
national debt incurred ? And, thirdly, how ought the 
cost to be met so as to distribute the burden fairly over 
the community as a whole, to impoverish industry as 
little as possible, to maintain the standard of life of 
the wage-earning classes, and to prevent the rise of 
new and acute questions of poverty ? 

Before entering upon this discussion it is necessary 
to examine briefly some considerations regarding the 
relation of taxation to national life, to explain the 
genesis and main features of the system of taxation that 
prevailed when the War began, and to describe the 
changes that the War has already brought about in our 
svstem of national finance. 
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To tax is a fine art, and, as in most of the fine arts, 
there have been many indifferent performers and few 
consummate masters. At all periods of history the 
majority have felt taxation to be the most direct way 
by which the citizen and the State have come into 
contact. Whatever the State may or may not have 
done, it has always been a tax-collector.* Taxation 
emphasizes the false distinction which is the root error 
of those who assert that the State is based on force — 
viz., the distinction between the State and its subjects. 
To tax is to wield power ; to be taxed is to suffer the 
exercise of power. This appears to be a fundamental 
truth regarding taxation, and this not merely in primi- 
tive unenlightened States. Even in a highly developed 
modern world, the citizen becomes conscious of his 
membership in the State -mainly through taxation. He 
may never have voted at an election, he may never have 
seen the inside of a civil or a criminal court, but from 
the cradle to the grave he is faced with the claims of 
the State as the sovereign taxing authority. Only 
during war, and the intense but transient patriotism 
which war evokes, is this sometimes subdued and some- 
times clamorous conflict between the individual and 
the State almost completely stilled. 

This perpetual struggle may be caused either by the 
strength or by the weakness of the State. First, taxa- 
tion is part of the return demanded from the individual 

* When the State has broken up or been dissolved its 
power effectively to tax immediately vanishes. Compare 
what happened at the break-up of the Roman Empire. 
" After the downfall of (the Roman) Imperial Rule all the 
efforts of Barbarian Kings to maintain systematic taxation 
were in vain. Taxes broke up into customary payments, 
and were mixed up in an inextricable manner with rents 
and profits originating in private ownership " (Professor 
Vinogradoff in Cambridge Mediceval History, vol. ii., p, 641). 
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for the protection and privileges he enjoys as a member 
of the State. To submit to taxation is to fulfil duties 
and not to claim rights, and rights are generally popular, 
duties unpopular. Secondly, no system of taxation ever 
devised has avoided hard cases, and few systems till 
modern times have even attempted to put into practice 
some ideal of justice or right. Taxation falls either on 
income from property, the fruits of past labour, or on 
income, the fruits of present labour, and in the 
great historical periods the first charge for the main- 
tenance of the State has been wrung from labour, 
and only a remnant borne by the holders of property. 
To this more than to any other cause is due the feeling 
of aloofness with which the great mass of the people 
have regarded the State till quite modern times. And, 
thirdly, most important of all, it has only been recog- 
nized within the last three centuries that taxation is a 
function which the State ought to keep in its own 
hands.* 

Should the State entrust the power of taxation to 
individuals or groups of individuals, it parts not only 
with an incalculable source of strength, but with one 
of its chief duties. The weakness of the State, how- 
ever, has frequently been the opportunity of some 
powerful economic or political individual or group. In 
Eastern communities the absence of organized adminis- 
tration threw the taxing power into the hands of grasp- 
ing individuals, who returned to their employers only a 
small part of the sums they wrested from society. Under 

* A fairly devised system of taxation is the ofEshoot of 
Parliamentary institutions. The often repeated battle-cry, 
" No taxation without representation," expresses the repug- 
nance to haphazard methods of taxation which non-repre- 
sentative government always involves. Notice also how the 
idea of representation necessarily involves the recognition 
of the community. , 
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feudal conditions the State was obliged to hand over 
the work of maintaining society to social classes, who 
imposed taxation with little or no responsibility to their 
nominal political overlords. A vast body of historical 
evidence might be brought forward to show that when- 
ever a class in the community is powerful enough either 
to escape from taxation or to obtain a substantial or 
exclusive right to tax, that class becomes the master of 
the community. For this reason the maintenance by 
the State of the sole and exclusive right to tax lies at 
the root of all true social life. Taxation is a necessity. 
In a completely socialistic State taxation would be even 
more necessary. It would be essential not only, as in 
earlier times, to provide for a minimum of internal and 
external security, or, as in modern times, to develop 
education and to keep the economic machinery of State 
in working order, but also to furnish the capital neces- 
sary to start new industries and to keep the equipment 
and plant of old industries continually up-to-date.* 
But whether a State adopt an attitude of rigid laissez- 
faire, or insist not only on controlling but on managing 
industry, taxatioh ought to be its unchallengeable 
province. If it allows the right to tax to slip from its 
grasp, the result is immediately a tendency to the dis- 
integration of civil life, and ultimately chaos. 

British Taxes Since the Industriai., Eevolution. 

The confusions that attended the birth of the modern 
State had their counterpart in the slow growth and the 
still slower adoption of the new ideas regarding taxa- 
tion. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
British national finance had few elements of a just or 
well -constructed system. Embedded in it were the 

* See Hartley Withers, International Finance, p. 21. 
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remains of every preceding era of English history. With 
' traces of feudalism and of the various expedients* that 
were soon found necessary to supplement the gradually 
declining financial value of the feudal system, with 
marks of Angevin statecraft and Tudor and Stuart 
absolutism, it lacked both symmetry and cohesion. The 
civil struggles of Cromwell's time had transferred the 
power of the purse from the Crown to Parliament, but 
in practice that had as yet meant little more than the 
passing of control from an executive that was tolerably 
efficient to a representative body that was notoriously 
corrupt. The eighteenth-century Parliament knew little 
and cared less about sound financial administration. It 
was neither familiar with the rudiments of scientific 
theory, nor did it trust the few expert statesmen who 
showed some insight into the needs of the nation. Wal- 
polet and Pitt carried through the changes that fore- 
shadowed the reforms of the nineteenth century in the 
face of indifferent Parliaments and an often hostile 
country. Popular clamour was loud enough to wreck 
more than one sound reform. The period between the 

* Down to the seventeenth century the national income 
was bound up with feudalism. The chief source of revenue 
lay in the Crown lands and in the feudal dues payable by 
the barons and lords of the manor. Customs were levied on 
certain classes of goods entering the country as early as the 
reign of Edward I. Apart from the revenue derived from 
land and foreign trade the Crown was frequently compelled 
to borrow, at firgt, when banking was unknown in England, 
from the Jews and rich bankers of foreign countries, and 
afterwards, as the wealth of English traders increased, by 
loans and benevolences chiefly from the merchant princes of 
the City of London. 

+ Walpole's famous proposals of 1733 in substance meant 
nothing more than the substitution of excise duties on some 
articles imported from abroad for the customs duties hitherto 
chargeable, his object being to make IJondon a great centre 
of distribution through which European traders could draw 
commodities from all parts of the world without paying our 
customs duties. 
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collapse of feudalism and the industrial revolution has 
been described as a period of fiscal experiment, but it 
was rather new taxes that were tried than new systems 
of taxation. Between the death of Queen Elizabeth and 
the modern era the outstanding financial changes were 
(1) the adoption of the Dutch plan of excise duties on 
goods produced at home, (2) the abolition of the feudal 
dues, (3) the establishment of the national debt, and 
(4) the Land Tax of 1692. The last contained in germ 
the possibility of a fair and well-balanced system ;* but 
political and administrative conditions prevented its 
being developed into anything like the modern income 
tax.t 

The net result of all four measures was that in the 
eighteenth century the indirect tax-payer had to meet 
the bulk of the State's liabilities. While the income 
from the Crown lands and the yield of the Land Tax 
steadily declined, it was he who had to bear the interest 
charge on the national debt and the always increasing 
burden of customs and excise duties. Eeliance on the 
indirect tax-payer is a sign of political and economic 
immaturity. As new countries aim at getting most of 
their revenue by indirect taxation, so in the period that 
intervened between the mediaeval order and modern 

* The intention, no doubt, was to levy an income tax, but 
this was not carried out even at first. 

t It is a favourite theory in many quarters that the system 
of taxation in force at a particular period depe^nds on the 
balance of economic forces in a country. It may with much 
more truth be asserted that the most sagacious statesmen 
in every age stand above the level of the dominant economic 
forces and ) are constantly trying to defeat them or to use 
them for the good of the country as a whole. The dominant 
economic forces are generally very blind and very stupid. 
Of course sometimes a statesman has to confess himself 
baffled. But his statesmanship is not shown by the way in 
which he bends before these forces, but by the extent to 
which he can control them for the permanent interests of 
his country. 
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industrialism Great Britain exempted the capitalist 
classes from their proper share of taxation, and the new 
manufacturing system developed free from any attempt 
by the State to absorb its groWing gains. 

The period of William Pitt and the French wars was 
financially, as well as politically, the stormiest in our 
annals. In 1791, before the war began, the normal 
expenditure of the country was between £18,000,000 
and £19,000,000. In 1815 the ordinary revenue had 
grown to £46,000,000, but in addition the income or 
property tax yielded £15,000,000, and other taxes 
imposed during the war £9,000,000, or a gross 
total of £70,000,000. The loans for the year reached 
£39,000,000, and other extraordinary sources of expen- 
diture £11,500,000. The gross expenditure of the year, 
raised partly by loan and partly by taxation, amounted 
to upwards of £120,000,000. The enormous outlay fell 
into several classes : (1) The cost of maintenance of the 
army and navy (almost £58,000,000) ; (2) subsidies to 
foreign countries ; (8) the ordinary administration of the 
country; and (4) the rapidly growing interest on the 
national debt. During the war the national debt had 
risen from just over £200,000,000 to £876,000,000, and 
the annual interest charge was nearly twice the total 
yearly income of the nation in 1791. 

The only financial advantage of war is that it tests 
and improves the financial system by enabling states- 
men to tap reserves they would hesitate to employ in 
time of peace. The first necessity is to beat the enemy, 
and requests for money can scarcely be refused by any 
class in the community withdut its running the risk of 
being called unpatriotic. When costly measures of 
social reform are as seriously demanded as military suc- 
cess, no consideration of expenditure will stand in the 
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way. Chancellors of the Exchequer are rarely bold 
except when an overpowering demand for national pres 
tige or national safety urges them on. But the produc- 
tiveness of a tax is at such times more important than 
its fairness. The nature of war taxation is in general 
determined by the trend of events in the preceding 
years of peace. This might be illustrated by reference 
to the present war. It is certainly true of the Napoleonic 
wars. Just as the indirect tax-payer had been the Ex- 
chequer's beast of burden in the eighteenth century, 
so every year* the war lasted fresh imposts were put 
on him, until, in Sydney Smith's famous words, " every- 
thing that could be taxed was taxed." Many of the 
taxes yielded little or no revenue. In other cases the 
scanty revenue brought in was quite insufficient to pay 
the cost of collection, and taken as a whole they formed 
an intolerable burden on trade. The poorer classes 
sank into an abyss of misery the most terrible in British 
history, and had it not been for the extraordinary profits 
made as the result of the new manufacturing methods, 
even the middle classes would have been ground out of 
existence. Nothing is more extraordinary about the 
barren statesmanship of this period than its utter lack 

* Take two Budgets almost at random from the war 
period : first the Budget of 1801, voted while the country 
was waiting for the preliminary negotiations that ended in 
the Treaty of Amiens. Among the duties proposed and car- 
ried in that year were additional duties on tea, pepper, 
calicoes, butter, ,20 per cent, additional duty on sugar, duties 
on raisins and lead, a duty of 6d. per pound on all exports, 
of 3d. per pound on all articles consumed at home, a fur- 
ther duty of 48. for every horse engaged in agriculture, of 
10s. on every pleasure horse, and a rise in the penny post 
from one penny to twopence. Secondly, in 1815, an addi- 
tional tax of 3s. 6d. on every window of 48 square feet of 
glass, an additional duty of 80 per cent, on servants, car- 
riages and horses, 6Jd. additional on tobacco, and further 
duties on beer, newspapers, and foreign letters in the Post 
Office. These are two specimen years. For the whole sub- 
ject see Smart, Economic Annals of the Ninete/enth Cen- 
tury, vol. i. 
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of financial resource. Apart from the income tax, there 
was no attempt to discover new sources of revenue 
except, by seeking out fresh articles of consumption and 
laying a tax on them. Neither, as the war went on 
and duties accumulated, was any attempt made to 
codify and simplify the rates charged. One duty was 
cast on the top of another quite indiscriminately. No 
one outside of the Government departments concerned 
understood the national acbounts, and even professed 
experts could do nothing more than guess the probable 
yield of any new tax. 

The income or property tax was the only new 
expedient in the way of taxation. It was first imposed 
in 1798, and was generally received with the utmost 
hostility and execration. Consumers and indirect tax- 
payers were unorganized, and could only raise impotent 
hands to the deities in Whitehall, but the producers and 
direct tax-payers had to be placated at all costs. The 
consent of Parliament was only given to Pitt's scheme* 
because of the national peril and the difficulty of raising 
sufficient revenue by other means. Immediately the 
Peace of Amiens was signed, a fresh outcry arose against 
the continuance of the tax, and it was dropped. Fox, 
who wisely qualified his opinion by declaring that he 
knew nothing of political economy, said that it was an 
impost against all principles of taxation — in fact, a con- 
fiscation of property. On the renewal of the war the 
tax was promptly reimposed,f and it continued to be 

* The 1798 scheme affected all persons with incomes over 
£60. The tax was imposed on a graduated scale on all 
incomes between £60 and £200. After the £200 limit was 
reached, 10 per cent, or 2s. in the pound was taken with 
deductions for children, insurance premiums, repairs of 
buildings, etc. See Bastable's Public Financi, p. 479. ■ 

t This time at first the tax was only Is. in the poiind, 
but it was chargeable at the full rate on incomes of over 
£150. It was increased to 2s. in 1806. 

21 
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levied all through the war. Doubtless there were many 
inconveniences and injustices connected with its method 
of assessnient, independently of the rate of the tax and 
the weight with which it fell on the poorer classes of 
tax-payers. But it was not considered on its merits. 
The great objection throughout seems to have been to 
its inquisitorial character. It was the inquiry of the 
Government into income that constituted the main 
grievance. After Waterloo there was no pretence of a 
careful inquiry into its operation or as to its proper 
place in a scheme of taxation, but an instant demand 
ior its abolition. Vansittart, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was unwilling to yield. He told the House 
of Commons that he had never heard the general 
equality and equity of the principle of the income tax 
denied. However, by a not at all overwhelming vote 
the House rejected his scheme for its continuance for a 
period of years, and in March, 1816, the property tax 
disappeared from the Statute Book till it was reintro- 
duced by Sir Eobert Peel in 1842. 

The other noteworthy feature of war finance was the 
notable increase in the national debt. The first great 
chapter 'in the history of the modern debt came to an 
end with the establishment of the Three per Cents by 
Pelham in 1749. Midway through the century two 
changes occurred w'hich reacted on the size of the debt 
and the terms on which it was borrowed. In the first 
place, after the close of Walpole's long peace rdgime, 
wars became more frequent and more costly. In the 
second place, capital began to find many more avenues 
for employment than in the earlier part of the century. 
The Industrial Eevolution made the demand for capital 
to grow by leaps and bounds, just at a time when the 
Government required vast supplies of borrowed money 
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to meet the expenses of the American and French wars. 
From £72,200,000 in 1756 the debt grew to £228,000,000 
in 1783, and the Eevolutionary and Napoleonic Wars 
raised it to £876,000,000. The usual justification for 
borrowing during war may have provided a legitimate 
excuse for a greater part of the increase. But faulty 
financial methods were responsible for a quite unneces- 
sary load. Mr. Gladstone used to affirm that if Pitt 
had imposed the Property Tax in 1793 instead of 1798, 
there need have been no debt at all. This is debatable 
in itself, and there is, of course, the further question 
whether public opinion would have tolerated the tax 
at the beginning of the war. But it cannot be ques- 
tioned that Pitt unduly delayed recourse to taxation. 
He depended too much on loans in the early years of the 
war, and the result was that during the later period he 
had to borrow on much less advantageous terms. Had 
he relied as little as he could on the money market,' and 
had he drawn as much as possible out of revenue, the 
rate of interest on subsequent loans would have been 
much lower. Further, the inefficient methods by 
which loans were obtained resulted in the creation of a 
considerable amount of debt which did not represent 
funds actually received by the Government. 

Another extraordinary phantasy of Pitt was the Sink- 
ing Fund, the idea of which he got from Dr. Price. The 
scheme involved the raising of a million pounds a year 
by taxation, which was placed in the hands of Com- 
missioners, who used it for paying off the debt. But 
interest was still paid on the stock extinguished, and 
the interest used for paying off further portions of the 
debt, and so on year by year, the fixed sum of one 
million pounds being steadily applied for this purpose. 
Pitt intended to make this arrangement perpetual. 
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Clearly, however, if it were necessary to borrow at a 
high rate of interest, it was absurd to pay ofi debt on 
which only a low rate was being charged. The result 
was that the burden of debt was unnecessarily increased. 
Throughoub Vansittart's long career as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the Sinking Fund was continued on pretty 
much the same lines, though changes occurred almost 
every year in the amount devoted to it. In 1819 it was 
superseded by a provision for paying off five millions a 
year, the cost to come out of the annual revenue, but 
the revenue could not be coaxed to yield a surplus, and 
the Sinking Fund was maintained by borrowing. Not 
till 1829 was what is now called the Old Sinking Fund 
system established, by which the surplus of income over 
expenditure is annually devoted to debt redemption. 

The twenty-five years that succeeded the Peace of 
Paris were a transition period, and the fortunes of sound 
finance were linked with those of fiscal reform. During 
the whole of the nineteenth century free trade was the 
engine that drove the financial car. The confusion in 
the national accounts of the period from 1815 to 1840 
was due to the slow acceptance of free-trade principles 
by each of the great parties in the State. Adam Smith 
had done much to popularize the notion of relieving 
foreign trade from oppressive customs duties, and in 
this as in other respects the Wealth of Nations exer- 
cised a powerful influence over men's minds from 1776 
onwards. The history of the Free Trade movement has 
often been traced in detail, and it is not necessary to 
summarize it here. Beginning with the halting reforms 
of Huskisson in 1825, it reached its zenith between 1840 
and 1860, during the Chaneellorships of Peel arid Glad- 
stone. Before 1870 practically every trace of the older 
system had been eliminated, and unrestricted foreign 
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commerce passed from the region of hypothesis to that 
of fact. The abohtion of all duties of a protective char- 
acter was accompanied by the reimposition of an income 
tax, and the direct tax-payer was compelled to shoulder 
a large part of the burden that had hitherto fallen on 
his less robust brother. However, in the early seventies 
the prosperity of the country grew by leaps and bounds, 
and, as the State played an insignificant part in indus- 
trial oversight and control, the pressure of taxation was 
but lightly felt by every class in the community. Earely 
before, and never since that time, has so small a pro- 
portion of the national income been claimed by the 
Exchequer. A splendid, opportunity was missed at this 
time for reducing the national debt. Mid-Victorian 
Chancellors have subsequently been regarded as finan- 
cial purists, whose economy and watchfulness over the 
national resources are an example to their less thrifty 
successors. But careful and parsimonious as they were 
in many respects, the resources of the country were 
equal to a much more rapid reduction of debt. Had the 
income tax, which was raised to sixteenpence in the 
pound during the Crimean War, been maintained at the 
uniform figure of eightpence in the pound for twenty- 
five years after that war, the debt, instead of being 
reduced only by about seventy millions, would probably 
have fallen by 1883 to about 635 millions — a figiure it 
did not reach till the outbreak of the South African 
War in 1899. All through the period there was too 
much timidity and hesitation about debt reduction, with 
the consequence, not only that unnecessary interest 
charges had to be met, but that the progress of social 
reform was delayed and hampered. 

In the twenty years that preceded the outbreak of 
the present War a new period of reforming energy began. 
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Collectivist theories had taken hold of the public mind ; 
and it became evident that in order to allay discontent 
and to preserve the foundations of the State an exhaus- 
tive scheme of social reorganization must be attempted. 
Hence the Death Duties of 1894, the Super-tax of 1909, 
the increasingly high income tax, and all the miscel- 
laneous group of taxes gleaned by a careful and yet 
generous Chancellor in the famous Budget of 1909. In 
spite of gloomy predictions, the country bore the load 
with scarcely a stumble, though here and there just 
criticisms were passed on Treasury management. But 
the critics of expenditure on the ground that the 
estimates had been unduly swollen were effectively 
answered by the critics of the opposite school, who were 
able to point out directions along which still larger State 
funds might be usefully applied to safeguard the per- 
manent welfare of the community. The only unanswer- 
able charge brought against the fiscal changes of recent 
years is a technical one. The Treasury ought not to be 
a spending department. Gladstone and the Peelites 
may have held narrow views regarding State interven- 
tion in industry, and they certainly did their utmost to 
restrict expenditure. But they were careful adminis- 
trators of the public funds, scorning waste and insisting 
on the nation getting full value for every penny spent.* 
A return to the Gladstonian tradition in this respect 
would not be a bad preliminary to a continuation of 
social reform after the War. 

On the whole the financial system in operation at the 
outbreak of war pressed with little hardship on any 
branch of industry. Whether taxation can be employed 

• On this subject there are some interesting comments by 
Mr. Gladstone in reference to a speech by Robert Lowe. 
See Morley's lAfe of Oladstone, book vi., en. vii. 
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to benefit a single industry without either injuring other 
industries or damaging the trade of the country as a 
whole is a problem to which reference will be made 
later. It is probable, on a priori grounds, thait insuffi- 
cient care has been taken to discriminate between 
various kinds of income, and that income due to effort 
and skill has been unduly taxed in proportion to surplus 
gains that accrue owing to fluctuations of the market 
and other causes over which the recipient of the income 
has no control.* Whether the British people were 
politically as unprepared for the present War as they 
were socially is a matter open to question. The test, 
it may be suggested, is not whether we had made suffi- 
ciently elaborate preparation for war, but whether our 
national institutions were so well organized, and our 
political system so closely related to national habit and 
will, that they could stand the strain of so gigantic a 
conflict without having their fundamental character- 
istics radically altered. In the same way the supreme 
test of our success in the War, looked at from the point 
of view of national life, will be whether our national 
system and modes of life have been so shaken that they 
cannot be re-established, but must be permanently 
abandoned in favour of other systems and other modes. 
There can, however, be no doubt that, whatever imper- 
fections appeared on the outbreak of war in our military 
arrangements, or elsewhere in our political and economic 
life, the foundations of our financial system had been 
so well and truly laid that it has up to the present 
suffered less even than our industrial or political system 

• The State is not a very skilled agent for discovering 
monopoly gains and " producers' surpluses." Perhaps 
experience of the administration of the excess profits tax 
may give it more confidence in dealing with such cases in 
the future. 
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as a whole from the shock of war. Fears were frequently 
expressed that the supposed reforms of the nineteenth 
century had dangerously narrowed the basis of taxation, 
and that the revenue would not autornatically respond 
to the demands made on it by the cost of a great war. 
Events have belied these gloomy predictions. The 
financial policy of the last two years may be in certain 
important respects open to criticism, but the system of 
taxation which Peel, Gladstone, Harcourt, and Lloyd 
George developed on lines originally laid down by Adam 
Smith and Eicardo and popularized by Cobden and 
Bright, has been splendidly vindicated. Even the 
unanimity of the British people and the intense 
patriotism evoked by the War would not have led to so 
magnificent a response had not the machinery for assess- 
ing, collecting, and increasing the revenue been very 
highly developed, and had not the realizable wealth of 
the country available for borrowing been constantly 
expanding under the influence of a favourable fiscal 
system. 

War finance requires the most dexterous manage- 
ment of national resources. Many wars, which at the 
beginning gave promise of being short and conclusive, 
have involved years of campaigning. The problem of 
financing a war is incalculable, because no time limit 
can be struck beyond which combatants may not fight. 
Finance Ministers have therefore to deal with a problem 
of which the precise character is constantly changing, 
and to strike a happy mean amongst a complex set of 
forces. The estimated length of the war, its popularity, 
immediate or prospective, the wider demands on the 
nation for personal and financial sacrifices, the special 
conditions of a country, like the United Kingdom, 
dependent on overseas supplies of food and reiw 
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material — these are only a few of the most material 
points on which a Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
keep his eye constantly fixed. In the circumstances, it 
is obvious that without the clear guidance of principle 
the best schemes of war finance would be little better 
than mere guesswork. 

As a result of the experience gained in former wars, 
and of the better knowledge we now possess of the 
economic structure of society, two rules may be laid 
down, strict adherence to which is one of the main tests 
of financial statesmanship. In the first place, it is 
essential to xely as much as possible on taxation, and as 
little as possible on borrowing. This is the golden rule 
of war finance. A tyro can understand why it applies 
to short wars or to colonial or frontier wars, the entire 
cost of which is not likely to be very great. But its 
special importance hes in its application to the case of a 
war with a first-class Power of which the issue is in the 
nature of things more likely to be uncertain, and the end 
more remote. The second rule is that while the cost of 
a war ought to be felt by every class in the community, 
the incidence of the new taxation should be so adjusted 
as not to press unduly on the poorer groups of tax- 
payers. It is often said that no new departure which 
involves a permanent alteration in the distribution of 
taxation ought to be made during war. This, however, 
is a counsel of prudence rather than a rule of equity. It 
implies either that the pre-war distribution of the burden 
was fairly acceptable and equitable, or that to secure a 
better distribution would require a severe internal 
struggle which during war it is desirable to avoid. But 
this at least both justice and political. prudence demand, 
that no insupportable burden should be placed on those 
wtose economic position is one of constant insecurity 
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and struggle,* especially in view of the large addition 
to this class that is almost certain to be an outcome 
of the war. 

In August, 1914, the superficial observer might well 
have been excused if he had suggested that our financial 
system ■w^ould prove unequal to the strain of a costly 
war. For nearly ten years questions of taxation had 
been in the foreground of politics. The social legisla- 
tion demanded by the advanced members of every 
political party had made necessary a considerable addi- 
tion to the annual revenue. After a prolonged and 
bitter controversy it was decided to raise the required 
funds from taxation imposed on the more well-to-do 
members of the community, instead of by the alterna- 
tive scheme of "fiscal reform." Capital and land 
joined forces in opposition to the change, and so fierce 
was the struggle that a foreigner, ignorant of the 
ungracious form of our political controversies, might 
have imagined that the English State was about to be 
rent in twain. Looking back on the struggle from the 
heightened patriotism aroused by the War, most par- 
tizans will admit that their forebodings were unwar- 
ranted and that the endeavour to transfer resources by 
State action from the relatively rich to the relatively 
poor, and to give greater security of life and livelihood 
to the less fortunate, classes, was both desirable and 
timely. It had been repeatedly declared for twenty 
years and more that excessive reliance was being placed 
on the income tax and other forms of direct taxation, and 
that an attempt ought to be made to broaden the basis 
of taxation so as to lessen the risk of financial disaster 
on the occurrence of war. 

* For a thorough discussion of the whole subject, see 
Pigou's The Economy and Finance of the War, § 10. 
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But the outbreak of war proved two things. In the 
first place, it proved the wealth of the British nation 
and the stability of our financial system. The income- 
tax, so far from having been exhausted by the imperious 
demands of social legislation, proved the most buoyant 
and elastic part of our fiscal system. The war also 
revealed the weakness of successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. The credit of the British nation is bound- 
less, or at any rate no bounds can be set to it even 
during the first years of the most expensive war in 
history. Borrowing is easy, the security of British 
Government Stock is second to none — it rests on the 
calculable and incalculable elements that have made 
British history what it has been. Hence debt has been 
piled up by the State "with both hands earnestly." 
The debt at the outbreak of war was £753,000,000, 
which, as has already been pointed out, was a scan- 
dalously high figure, considering the accumulation of 
wealth in the nineteenth century and the opportunities 
of successive chancellors. The debt will be increased 
to at least £2,640,000,000* before the end of the present 
financial year. Further, the income tax and the other 
maligned forms of direct taxation have proved capable 
of an expansion, which seemed wildly impossible when 
an additional revenue of less than £20,000,000 a year 
was sought for old age pensions and other reform 
schemes. Before the war the yearly income of the 
country was growing faster than even the most extreme 
Socialist had imagined. In about ten years it had 
increased probably about 25 to 30 per cent.t 

• This figure was given in a speech by Mr. McKenna at 
the beginning of August as likely to be the national debt 
(i.e., including the pre-War Debt, but exclusive of loans 
granted to the Colonies and Allies) on March 31, 1917. 

t See estimate of the 1903-04 National Income in Bowley's 
Nationtd Progress in Wealth and Trade, and various esti- 
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The increased revenue required for national defence 
and social legislation was an insignificant percentage of 
the total increase. This was, of course, all the while 
known to experts, but it required a great war to bring 
home to the masses of the people the amount of sur- 
plus wealth in the country — surplus wealth that could 
he dispensed with at a pinch. Without these financial 
resources it would have been impossible for the Empire 
to play a part in the War at all equal to its nominal 
strength, or even to provide for any substantial share 
of war expenditure out of taxation. 

A considerable, but by no means an adequate, share 
of the total war expenditure has been obtained from 
new taxation. It is of course only possible to state 
approximately what proportion of war expenditure is 
being borne by taxation and what proportion by loan, 
but the following statement shows the important figures : 

Wab Expbnditube Met Out oi' Taxation. 

£ 
Bevenue for financial year ending March 31, 1915 . . 226,694,000 

Revenue for financial year ending March 31, 1916 . . 336,767,000 

Revenue for financial year ending March 31, 1917 • • *502,275,000 

Total (estimated) revenue for period 1915-17 ■ ■ 1,065,736,000 

Revenue for year endiilg March 31, £ 

1914 .. .. •• 198,243,000 

Revenue for three years on the 

same basis .. .. 594,729,000 

Dr, if an anpual .increase of 

£5,000,000 in the peace Sudget 

be aUowed f or ' .. ■. . 609,729,000 609,729,000 



Estimated total cost of the war defrayed by 

taxation to Ma;rch 31, 1917 .. .. £456,007,000 

mates of the income just before the war by Sir George Paish 
and other financial experts, published in recent numbers of 
the Statist, the Bankers' Magazine, and other periodicals. 

• * Estimated. 



" £ 

1,041,488,000 


924,000,000 


48,000,000 




333,591,600 
23,353,000 
28,450,000 




1,474,882,600 


1,474,882,600 
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Wab Debt (Funded and Unfunded) on Septembeb 30, 1916. 

£ 
SJperoeut. War Loan 1925-1928 .. .. 332,000,000 

4i per cent. War Loan 1925-1945 . . . . 592,000,000 

Total Funded Debt 

Treasury Bills 

3 per cent. Exchequer BoaiB, 

March, 1920 
5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 

1919-21 .. 
War Expenditure Certificates . . 
War Sayings Certificates 

Total Unfunded Debt 

Total War Debt . . . . . . . . £2,398,882,600 

The figures as they stand show very strikingly the 
disparity between the war expenditure defrayed out of 
taxation and the amount raised by loan. Supposing 
Mr. McKenna's estimate that the war debt at the end 
of March, 1917, will amount to £2,640,000,000 to be 
correct (and that sum, it must be remembered, does 
not include the loans to the Allies and to our Colonies, 
which may or may not be recoverable), then only 194 
per cent, of the total copt of war to tha,t time will have 
been defrayed out of taxation. Or, if we accept as 
authoritative his estimate of the annual national income 
quoted by him in the same speech — namely, 
£2,600,000,000 — this means that in two and a half 
years the British nation has only been taxed to the 
extent of something less than 6 per cent, of its national 
income to meet the expense of the war, and this, too, 
when the national income has appreciably advanced. 
We smile at German finance. With figures like these 
before us, is not our financial virtue something of a 
makeshift .? « 

For taxation is superior to borrowing in the same way, 
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and for much the same reasons, that a private person 
generally ought to meet all but very exceptional expen- 
diture out of current income, and even when an excep- 
tional demand is made upon him as far as possible it 
ought to be met without borrowing. In the first place, 
debt involves an annual return in the shape of interest, 
and the more distant the period for repayment, the 
greater the total cost to the nation. It may take a dis- 
tinct effort to raise £100,000,000 in a year, but if that 
sum is borrowed at 4^ per cent, and interest is paid for 
twenty-five years before the capital is redeemed, the 
cost to the community is £212,500,000, or more than 
twice the actual sum spent. Secondly, the fundholders 
are likely, even in a democratic State, to have a dis- 
proportionate share of political power, and, as Professor 
Pigou has shown,* they are apt to favour systems of 
taxation and fiscal policies which help, by easing them 
of their burden, to place it on other classes in the 
State. Thirdly, lavish borrowing by the State increases 
the rate of interest, makes capital more difficult to 
obtain, and hampers industry for an indefinite time. 
Fourthly, it is a distinct injustice to the oncoming gen- 
erations. The principal cost in treasure as well as in 
blood ought to be required of the men of the present 
day. To pass it on to future tax-payers is a shiftless 
denial of responsibility. Not only does the necessity 
for taxation place a limit, as Mr. Gladstone used to say, 
to the lust of nations for territorial' aggrandizement, but 
it makes them discharge at least a portion of their debt 
to the future. For all these reasons it is apparent that 
too exiguous a demand has hitherto' been made on the 
tax-payer. The decisive political argument against 
meeting the main burden of wair costs by taxation is the 
danger 6t rousing people against a war. "Wars are fre- 
* See Pigou, The Economy and Finance of the War- 
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quently unpopular with a large section of a community. 
But the policy of this War and the methods of conduct- 
ing it were enthusiastically supported and are now gen- 
erally supported by the mass of the people. Timidity 
is not a virtue, but a vice. Chancellors must remember 
that an exceptional opportunity has presented itself — 
an opportunity which may not recur again for twelve 
or fifteen years after the War — to take a large share 
of the gains which nearly all classes in the community 
are making out of the production of war material and 
from the provision of food products, and shipping ser- 
vices. They could do it without imposing dispropor- 
tionately heavy taxation on any single class.* 



The National Balanob-Sheet fob thb Wak Yeabs 1914-17. 



Income. 
Customs and Ex- 
cise . . 
Income Tax 
Estate Duties . . 
Other Taxes 

Tax Bevenue . . 
Non Tax Rev- 
enue . . 

Total Revenue . . 
Deficit . . 



Total 



£ 
80,975,000 
69,399,000 
28,382,000 
10,549,000 

189,305,000 

37,389,000 

226,694,000 
333,780,000 

£560,474,000 



(a) 1914-15.! 

Outgoings. 
National Debt 

Services 
Other Consoli- 
dated Fund 
Services 
Supply Services 
Votes of Credit . . 



£ 
22,669,000 



12,751,0t)0 
168,054,000 
357,000,000 



Total 



£560,474,000 



* Government Departments, especially the Ministry of 
Munitions, have been repeatedly criticized for paying too 
high a rate of wages in munitions and other war industries. 
See, for example, the British Association volume on Labour, 
Finance, and the War. But such critics not only overlook the 
broad social argument that Government departments must 
show a good example to private employers, out they forget 
the argument drawn from political necessity. 

t The cost of the Army and Navy usually falls on the 
" Bstimates." That is to say, in times of peace the heads 
of these departments present every year to Parliament 
detailed estimates of the sums required by each of the two 
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Income. 



(6) 1915-16. 



Cuatoms 
Excise 

Estate Duties . . 
Income Tax 
Other Taxes . . 

Tax Revenue . . 
Non Tax Rev- 
enue . . 

Total Revenue 
Deficit . . 



Total 



59,606,000 

61,210,000 

31,035,000 

128,330,000 

9,117,000 

290,088,000 

46,679,000 

336,767,000 
1,222,391,000 

£1,559,158,000 



oings. 



National Debt 
Services (Old 
debt) 

National Debt 
Services (New 
debt) 

Other Consoli- 
dated Fund 
Services 

Total 

Supply Services 
Votes of Credit 

Total 



20,338,000 

39,911,000 

13,239,000 

73,488,000 

86,018,000 
1,399,652,000 

£1,559,158,000 



Customs Duties 
Excise Duties . . 
Estate Duties . . 
Income Tax . . 
Excess Profits 

Tax 
Other Taxes . . 

Tax Revenue . . 
Non Tax Rev- 
enue 

Total Revenue 
Deficit . . 

Total 



(c) 1916-17.* 
Income. Outgoings. 

Fixed Debt £ 

71,000,000 Charge . ." 12,818,000 

65,000,000 New Debt 
30,000,000 Charge .. 114,436,000 

195,000,000 Other Consoli- 
dated Fund 
Services . . 11,200,000 



86,000,000 
10,125,000 

457,125,000 

45,150,000 

502,275,000 
1,323,105,000 

£1,825,380,000' 



Total Consoli. 

dated Fund 

Services 
Supply Services 
Votes of Credit 



Total 



138,454,000 

86,926,000 

1,600,000,000 



£1,825,380,000 



services during the current financial year. If these estimates 
are exceeded, application must be made to Parliainent for 
"supplementary estimates." In war,_ however, detailed esti- 
mates are, in the nature of things, impossible. Hence the 
Government applies to the House of Commons for one or 
more Votes of Credit. The House, by passing a Vote of 
Credit, gives the Government power to spend up to the sum 
named in the Vote. For a fuU treatment' of the whole sub- 
ject, see Buxton's Politics and Finance, vol. ii. 

* These figures are, of course, conjectural. They are the 
Treasury estimate for the year. 
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The four Budgets introduced since the beginning of 
the War have, with scarcely any exceptions but the 
Excess Profits Tax, been unfruitful in surprises or finan- 
cial novelties. In part this has been the result of war 
conditions, because any departure from the system in 
operation at the time would necessarily have caused 
party contentions, which it is desirable to avoid. In 
part, however, it has been the result of the Coalition 
Ministry. For domestic purposes a Coalition Govern- 
ment is necessarily nerveless and impotent. The tem- 
porary supersession of Parliamentary Government 
which the Coalition symbolizes has given an ample 
rein to the bureaucrat, who prefers power to responsi- 
bility and implicit obedience to free discussion. But 
bureaucrats are rarely at home in the region of finance — 
in fact, all modern history shows that financial ques- 
tions vex a bureaucratic Government more than ques- 
tions of general administration,* and are often the main 
cause of its downfall. 

In order of time the new taxes imposed by the four 
Budgets may be briefly summarized. By the Budget , 
of November, 1914, (1) an additional duty of fourpence 
per pound was put on tea; (2) additional duties were 
placed on beer ; (3) the income tax was raised to 2s. 6d. 
in the pound for the last four months of the financial 
year. By the Budget of July, 1915, (1) additional 
duties were placed on ^irits; (2) the income tax was 
continued at 2s. 6d. per pound for the whole year ; and 
(3) the super-tax was doubled. In December, 1915, 
(1) another fourpence in the pound was placed on tea, 
with complementary duties on coffee, cocoa, and other 

* A German- Chancellor finds it^ easier to survive a 
" Zabern " incident than to " square." the Conservative 
junkers on a question of additional taxation of land. 

22 
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substitutes for tea; (2) a duty of 9s. 4d. per hundred- 
weight was put on sugar; (8) additional duties were 
imposed on dried fruits, tobacco, and patent medicines; 
(4) the income tax was raised 40 per cent, for the last 
six months of the financial year; (5) an excess profits 
duty of 50 per cent, was imposed (with certain excep- 
tions) on all profits which exceeded the pre-war standard 
of profits by more than £200; and (6) a customs duty 
of 33J per cent, on certain imports; — i.e., motor-cars, 
musical instruments, clocks, and cinematograph films. 
By the Finance (New Duties) Act, 1916, a graduated 
excise duty was put on all tickets of admission to public 
entertainments. Lastly, by the Budget which became 
law in July, 1916, (1) small additions to and modifica- 
tions of the new duties imposed by the preceding Budget 
were carried out; (2) additional imposts were laid on 
motor-cars and motor spirit; (3) the income tax was 
raised to 5s. in the pound, with important alterations 
in the scale of graduation on earned and unearned 
incomes ; and (4) the rate of excess profits duty was 
raised to 60 per cent. 

What then will be the financial position of the United 
Kingdom at the end of the War ? No one can forecast 
the exact date of the conclusion of hostilities. Every- 
thing will turn on the kind of statesmanship dominant 
in the national councils during the next few months. 
Should the policy of the "knuck-out blow " and war 
a I'oujtrdnce carry the day, matters of finance will have 
to take a very secondary place. If, on the other hand, 
moderate and reasonable opipion prevails, then we may 
expect to see something like the following situation. 
. The gross national debt ■., (that is including the pre-War 
debt of "£753,000,000 and excluding loans made during 
the War' to our Golohies and Allies, which may be 
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roughly estimated at £1,250,000,000) will be about 
£3,800,000,000 by March 31, 1918. To meet the 
annual interest about £190,000,000 a year will have 
to be raised by taxation, independently of any 
provision for tine repayment of the debt. Such 
provision will be imperatively demanded on broad 
national grounds. The niggardly scheme for debt 
repayment on which Victorian financiers smuggly con- 
gratulated themselves will be ludicrously inadequate 
in the new era. It is true that the blood cost of the 
War will necessarily have fallen on this generation, and 
the cost of pensions to disabled soldiers and to the 
dependents of those who have fallen will for many years 
be a heavy burden on the Exchequer. But this is not 
all we must pay. The patriotism that looks to the per- 
manent interests of the Empire will not be content even 
with this record of achievement. On social, economic, 
and political grounds alike, a serious attempt must be 
made to pay oS three-quarters of the national debt 
within the next thirty years. For the next ten years at 
least £100,000,000 ought to be laid aside every year for 
debt redemption. Further new sources of national 
capital expenditure can easily be foreseen which will in 
themselves add substantial amount to the yearly, 
interest charge. Firstly, certain great national under- 
takings like the Channel Tunnel and the Forth and 
Clyde Ship Canal must be immediately put in hand. 
Then, again, the provision of a capital sum of 
£20,000,000 for housing schemes, announced a few 
weeks ago by the President of the Local Government 
Board, is likely to prove a serious under-estimate of the 
amount required for this purpose. The Housing scandal 
will not be set right, it may safely be said, without the 
expenditure of a sum not far short of £100,000,000, A 
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well-planned scheme for afforestatiop will require 
another £10,000,000 to £20,000,000. Again, in order to 
make adequate financial provision for the new schemes 
for settling soldiers on the land and to initiate a vigorous 
forward policy in regard to small holdings, there must 
be set aside a large sum for capital equipment, or the 
equivalent in interest must be forthcoming year by year 
for the next ten or fifteen years. Other causes of capital 
expenditure need not be set out at length. Several of 
them will yield a considerable revenue before many 
years have passed. All of them, it may be expected, 
will add considerably to the productive power of the 
nation. But for the moment the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must include them as an addition to the 
dead weight of debt. 

Further, no reduction in the ordinary civil expendi- 
ture of the country is probable for the next ten or 
twelve yeafs. At the outbreak of the War the cost of 
the Army and Navy was in round figures £80,000,000 
a year. For three or four years after the War that sum 
is likely to be substantially exceeded, and not until 
there has been a completely new political orientation is 
there any chance of its' being permanently reduced. 
Supposing that Germany, as a result of its defeat, 
adopts a system of democratic and responsible Govern- 
ment, and recasts its military and naval expenditure 
accordingly,' a large reduction ought to be possible. 
Suppose, further, that the cloud in the east does not 
grow larger, and that Europe again vividly realizes the 
meaning of the phrase "western civilization," this 
result ought to be even more assured. But in the 
meantime no reliance can be placed on delusive expec- 
tations about national disarmament.- Ideals of inter- 
national right and justice will not be reached in a day or 
without much travail or bitter anxieties. 
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But this is not all. If we allow £100,000,000 for the 
annual charge of the fighting forces for at least five 
years after the conclusion of peace, several other causes 
of increased expenditure must be taken into account. 
Firstly, the National Insurance scheme must be finan- 
cially reconstructed or else scrapped altogether.* 
Secondly, the recent addition to the allowances for old 
age pensions must be continued and even increased. 
Thirdly, unless all the agitation for an improved educa- 
tional system is to end merely in talk, nothing less than 
an addition of £20,000,000 a year to the cost of educa- 
tion can be expected. Altogether, then, the gross sum 
to be allocated to the national debt and allied services 
will probably be not far short of £320,000,000. In 
addition, a further sum of between £50,000,000 and 
£60,000,000 will have to be raised over and above the 
pre-War scale of expenditure. 

Two questions at once arise. First, will our economic 
resources be equal to such a strain ? Secondly, even 
if the amount of the nation's wealth left in the hands 
of consumers sfter the demands of the Government have 
been met, is sufficient to provide for immediate needs 
and to leave over a small surplus for foreign and colonial 
investment, how can the revenue required be most con- 
veniently and equitably raised ? 

To answer the first question satisfactorily, both static 
and dynamic considerations must be kept in view. It 
is necessary to ask, (1) What is the total national 
income ? and (2) Whether that income is likely to 

. • It was recently pointed out in the House of Commons 
that the original grants under the National Insurance Act, 
1911, had been exceeded by £8,760,000, or nearly 43 per cent., 
and that some of the additional grants to cover the excess 
had received no parliamentary sanction except that of the 
Appropriation Act. i 
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increase or diminish during the next few years. The 
soundest financial authorities estimate the national 
income at present to be close on £3,000,000,000. This 
represents a phenomenal rise in two or three years. If 
the rise in prices is taken into account, the actual 
increase is probably not more than £300,000,000 to 
£400,000,000, or, say, 13 per cent, on the pre-War 
standard. For our present purpose, however, it is not 
necessary to discount the value of the rise in prices. It 
is more difl&cult to forecast the course of the national 
income when peace returns. On the one hand, the 
adoption of the new productive methods will no doubt 
enormously increase the amount of wealth available. 
Everyone has been working at extraordinary pressure 
for more than two years. But the falling ofi in pro- 
duction caused by the necessary demands for more 
leisure will be more than compensated for by the fresh- 
ness that will accompany the resumption of ordinary 
employment. On the whole, it would not appear to 
be an extravagant forecast to suggest that the nationaj 
income will remain fairly stationary dumng the next 
five years (account being taken of the somewhat rapid 
fall in prices that will probably occur in the latter half 
of the period). Thereafter a time of steady expansion 
in the national income will set in. Is it possible, how- 
ever, for the State to claim 20 to 25 per cent, of the 
entire national .income ? The generally received opinion 
among economists was till quite recently strongly 
adverse to such a claim. But in order that it may be 
done, all that will be required is that the national con- 
sumption should not increase for the time being beyond 
the pre-War scale. Allowing for foreign investment at 
the same rate as before the War, there will be a large 
enough surplus to meet the State's claim without 
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entrenching on the old standard of expenditure. AH 
that will happen will be that the State will take the 
additional wealth produced by the community instead 
of its passing into private hands. 

A more important question remains: How can the 
State make its clairrf on the national wealth for an 
estimated sum of not less than £550,000^000 without 
impairing the productive power of the nation or setting 
the balance of taxation unduly against any one class ? 
The three chief sources from which the State has raised 
money since the War began have been, as we have seen, 
(1) taxation of economic surpluses — i.e., profits arising 
out of the War; (2) increased income tax and super- 
tax; (3) small additions to the duties payable on com- 
modities in general consumption. It is evident . that 
the first source of revenue will disappear at the end, of 
the War. It is a matter for argument whether the 
high rate of income tax ,may not retard the work of 
making good the depreciation of capital plant that has 
occurred during the War. The only additions to taxa- 
tion which meet with no strong theoretical objections 
(though they will certainly encounter much practical 
opposition) are the increased duties on tobacco, beer, 
and other articles of tonsumption. The only thoroughly 
objectionable impost amongst them is the new tax on 
sugar.* It may or may not be necessary in order to 
limit consumption. But as a fiscal measure it is repug- 
nant to every sound canon of finance. The rapid rise 
in the rate of income tax, though admittedly open to 
argument, is substantially justified by the enormotis 

* That' is, omitting for the moment the 33 J oer cent, duties 
on certain imports of manufactured goods. The real object 
of the Government in this matter was not to obtain revenue 
but to -limit extravagant consumption. 
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increase in national wealth, which began just as the 
nineteenth century was closing. There is no immediate 
danger that the permanent interests of the country may 
suffer by too great a proportion of the national wealth 
being used for direct consumption. 

Ultimately the problem of finance will present itself 
to the electors of the United Kingdom in this fashion. 
On the one hand, there will be a general measure of 
agreement that a high income tax and super-tax and a 
high scale of duties on alcoholic liquors, tea, coffee, etc., 
are reasonable and equitable in the circumstances. On 
the other hand, there will be a gap to be filled, caused 
by the inevitable ending of the excess profits duty. The 
great financial controversy of the future will centre 
round the method to be adopted for making good this 
deficiency. No deep foresight is necessary to see that 
two parties will at once appear. The " Tariff Reformer, " 
defeated at three elections, but neither cowed nor 
impotent, will insist that a system of general duties on 
all imports is necessary for the country's financial 
needs. Tea, tobacco, and alcohol are already taxed up 
to the hilt. It ■ is better to tax imports that have 
hitherto escaped taxation, especially where such taxa- 
tion will give home producers a larger control of the 
home markets, and throw back on the foreigner part of 
the cost of the War. In the modern era every war has 
led to a revival of Protectionism, professedly on revenue 
grounds. The classical illustration is the instance of 
the United States at the time of the Civil War. During 
the Civil War a tariff averaging 47-06 per cent, on all 
classes of imports was placed on the Statute Book under 
cover of the national emergency. " The adoption and 
continuance of high protection was never reached after 
open discussion and a campaign of education among the 
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voters."* Or, as the great historian of American fiscal 
legislation has put it: "The war had in many ways a 
bracing and ennobling influence on our national life ; 
but its immediate effect on business affairs and on all 
legislation afiecting money interests was demoralizing. 
Great fortunes were made by changes in legislation, 
urged and brought about by those who benefited by 
them. The tariS, like other legislation on matters of 
finance, was affected by these causes. Schemes for 
money-making were incorporated in it and were hardly 
questioned in Congress. When more enlightened and 
unselfish views began to make their way, and protests 
were made against the abuses and excessive duties of 
the war period, these had obtained too strong a hold to 
be shaken off. "t 

The situation of the United Kingdom after the War 
will, of course, be very different from that of America 
after the Civil War. In one respect alone the difference 
will be striking. Unless the Coalition Government col- 
lapses before the last War Budget is introduced, there 
will be no opportunity for Protectionists to do more 
during the War than lay the foundations of an altered 
policy. 

But the critical time in this country will come not 
during but after the War. As soon as sagging trade 
and declining markets begin to appear, immediately the 
cry will be raised that only by protective duties can we 
maintain our almost insupportable burden. 

On the other hand, advocates of a forward social 
policy, and, in fact, all who do not make the main- 
tenance of the political and economic ■ status quo the 

* Laughlin, Industrial America, p. 37. 
t Taussig, The Tariff History of the United States, 
pp. 166-167. 
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pivot of their policy, will turn their eyes in another 
direction. The excess profits duty has been extraordin- 
arily productive from the revenue point of view. The 
estimated yield for the current year (1916-17) is likely 
to be considerably exceeded. Now the exces? profits 
duty is aimed at the profits made over and above the 
normal rate,, owing to the existence of war conditions. 
It will be argued, therefore, that, while war is abnormal, 
it is only one cause of abnormal conditions. When- 
ever the average rate of profits in a trade or business 
is exceeded owing to the existence of circumstances 
unconnected with the personal skill of those engaged 
in it, then the State is entitled on behalf of the com- 
munity to claim the whole or the greater part of the 
excess. Admit this principle and at once a la,rge new 
field of revenue is opened up. Even in years in which 
there is a general depression in trade, certain industries 
may be reaping larger gains than usual out of special 
circumstances. Varying estimates will necessarily be 
made of the proportion of excess profits to the total 
profits obtained in a given year. But probably it would 
not be an overestimate to suggest that 10 per cent, 
of the gross profits earned in one year, and chargeable 
under the Income Tax Acts, represent an excess over 
and above the normal rates. In these circumstances, 
it would surely be possible for the State, by some care- 
fully devised scheme, to secure the revenue it requires 
without putting a serious obstacle in the way of business 
initiative and enterprise. 

These, then, are the two lines of possible develop- 
ment. We shall be bidden either to revert to a tariff 
system, or the principle underlying the excess profits 
duty must be continued after the War. One or two fur- 
their reflections suggest themselves under each heading. 
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To deal first with the taxation of excess profits : the 
main difficulty is not to determine whether the average 
profits in a particular business are exceeded i£ all busi- 
nesses be lumped together. The difficulty is to pro- 
vide taxing machinery for securing these profits. A 
thousand obstacles naturally present themselves. The 
conditions of no two industries are alike — the average 
rate of profit in an industry is not a fixed quantity. If 
the State lays down an average rate for an industry, 
then will not this place a limit to enterprise, and reduce 
all industries to excessive dependence on the State ? 
Argunaents like these are formidable, but not conclusive. 
It is possible to suggest that a new method of getting 
hold of excess profits rnay be feasible, which will free 
the tax-payer of legitimate grievances he has to put up 
with under the present system. We have not yet quite 
grasped the spirit of Adam Smith's canon of certainty.* 
Hitherto the State has just taken such a toll of industry 
as it requires from year to year. Not till the middle of 
a financial year does the average tax-pkyer know pre- 
cisely at what rate he will have to pay. . *rhis has 
probably a slight tendency to increase the' cost of pro- 
duction in industry above what it would otherwise be. 
If the idea of an excess profits duty as a permanent 
source of. revenue could be made operative, it might 
be done in this way. Every trade and industry should 
settle with the Grovernment on an average rate of profit 
for a period of ten or twelve years. (If the Jevons 
cycle of good and bad years is continued, it might 
very well be taken as the period.) Then the Govern- 

* " The tax which each, iiidividual is bound to pay ought 
to be certain and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the 
manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought to be 
clear and plain to the. contributor and to every other person " 
(Adam Smith's second Canon of Taxation). 
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ment should have the right to claim all profits earned in 
excess of that rate, up to say 75 per cent. This plan 
would avoid the penalizing of enterprise and productive 
skill. The present excess profits duty fixed a certain 
standard for each business. In the contingency which 
it was intended to meet, such a scheme is tolerably fair. * 
But in the ordinary case it would be better to tax by 
trade than by the separate business unit. From the 
administrative point of view this procedure would be 
much simpler. It would not hamper struggling busi- 
nesses earning less than the rate agreed on, and it Would 
throw the burden of the tax on those firms best able to 
bear it. With 25 per cent, excess profits still left in 
their hands, these firms would have sufficient induce- 
ment to increase their output. 

Either a scheme like this must be adopted or the 
additional £100,000,000 required to make good the loss 
of the War profits duty must be made up by a further 
graduation of the income tax. Even apart from the 
need for getting more revenue from this source, the need 
for amplification and readjustment of the income is 
urgent. The anomalies of income tax law are a dis- 
grace both to the Treasury and to the legal profession. 

On the question of a protective tarifi, one or two 
things remain to be said. From the financial point of 
view, the great argument against the construction of a 
tariff is its unremunerative character. No tariff that 
could possibly be devised would yield an adequate 
revenue. The decisive merit of a tax for many a day to 
come is likely to be its productiveness. Even if all 
considerations of equity were put on one side, the total 
yield would be altogether inadequate. The 10 per cent, 
general tariff that was formerly the goal of the move- 
ment would be merely a drop in the bucket compared to 
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the sums that are now required. If Protection were 
to be advocated solely because of the financial value of 
the policy, it would not stand a moment's examination. 

But the forces demanding Protection are mustering, 
under cover of the War, a strong, determined army, and 
their vigour is not the outcome of the financial attrac- 
tiveness of their policy. A considerable section of the 
public, who, as the author of Obiter Dicta once said, 
"lead excellent lives but never use their reason," are 
inclined to accept without much scrutiny the idea that 
after the War some sort of tariff is inevitable. Ever 
since 1846 there has been an active minority attached 
to the older theories of trade and ready to ally itself 
with any political party which was prepared to include 
Protection in its programme. At the end of a great 
war such a party is for the moment exceedingly popular. 
Crowds of adherents come flocking to its standard for 
every kind of reason. One group, the least intelligent, 
but the largest, will say, ' ' We have got on well enough 
for two years without trading with these precious Ger- 
mans ; we want nothing more to do with the accursed 
race. Let us protect ourselves by a wall of duties over 
which the Hun cannot jump." Another group less 
near to the political amoeba, will raise the cry of the 
Empire's danger, and endeavour with much force to 
show that Imperial organization is an economic as well 
as a political affair. Another group will emphasize the 
importance of defence. By making the Empire self- 
contained we shall indefinitely increase its power of 
defence, and lessen proportionately the danger of foreign 
aggression. Again, all the old economic arguments will 
be revived to act as trenches round the new fortifica- 
tions. 

The most forcible new arguments for a Protectionist 
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system are first the national or imperial argument, and 
secondly what may be termed the essential industries 
argument. The Imperial argument is an adaptation to 
the modern circumstances of the British Empire of the 
ideas that underlie the protective system of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Our national exist- 
ence depends on security, and our security depends 
on our being able to do everything for ourselves — to 
make our house, as it were, self-contained. Under the 
shelter of a tariff we shall be able to safeguard our 
military interests, and to make the island Empire self- 
contained in regard to all rnaterials required both in 
War and in peace. This policy may lead to less pro- 
duction of wealth than a pure Free Trade system. The 
question is one that can only be argued on a •priori 
grounds, and on such grounds it will be candidly 
admitted that the Free Trader has the best of it. How- 
ever, the transition to a Protectionist Imperial system 
can, it will be argued,, be better made now than at any 
previous time. New methods that have been intro- 
duced into industry during the War, especially in the 
making of munitions, made necessary by the with- 
drawal of millions of men frorn reproductive employ- 
ment, have proved that the same national income has 
been produced by a considerably diminished balance of 
producers. It is impossible to give any very exact 
estimates, but there seems every reason for supposing 
that production has increased from 15 to 25 per cent, 
per person engaged in industry. Provided that the 
system can be maintained, and allowing for a certain 
relaxation of war storm, on the return of peace condi- 
tion's the gross annual income of the country will be 
increased without additional effort 10 to 20 per cent, 
atbve its pre-Waj level. This is therefore a favourable 
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time to introduce a system which., it may be frankly 
admitted, will cause a reduction of wealth. 

The Free Trader .must with equal candour admit that 
the question of a richer or poorer country is not final. 
That economic policy is the soundest which makes the 
British State the most efficient guardian of British 
civilization. But the economist cannot be pushed into 
the background as if his opinions were of no moment. 
He is entitled to point out that, while questions of pro- 
duction and distribution are not of the first order 
(though near it). Free Trade has ,a positive side, and 
that positive side will be applicable to the position of 
the British Empire in the world at the end of this war. 
For what will be our international position ? From an 
overmastering loyalty to the freedom of the group of 
States that make up the European system, we shall 
have assisted, as we hope, in destroying the greatest 
danger that has ever menaced the communal life of 
Europe. We shall have been guided in our policy 
primarily by considerations of world welfare and not by 
the selfish interests of the Mother Country or any of the 
Colonies. To make good this result we have surren- 
dered for the time being many of our most valued prin- 
ciples and traditions of Government. After the peace 
shall our ideals change ? There aj-e only three policies 
conceivable. The first is to withdraw from the afEairs 
of Europe and the. world, and busy ourselves entirely 
with the affairs of our island kingdom and Empire. 
This was the policy adyocated by Cobdeii and Bright in 
1854, and by Lord Stanley in 1866* — the common 

* On taking office as Foreign Secretary in 1866, Lord 
Stanley said : " The justification of a policy of abstentioB 
from warlike interference in Continental disputes lies in the 
fact of the just conviction w6 entertain that example is 
worth more than precept, and by simply existing as we do — 
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heritage of early Victorian parties. All that is neces- 
sary to say in regard to this policy is that if the Ameri- 
can President is convinced that this is the last great war 
that America can keep out of, it is puerile for us to 
imagine that we can ever again resume our policy of 
isolation. The second peace policy is to continue the 
War alliances as indissoluble economic groups, each 
group of Powers carrying on relentless economic war 
against the other. Under this policy a tariff would be 
inevitable, though, to be logical, there ought to be com- 
plete Free Trade inside each group. The third policy 
is the policy which the Foreign Minister has consistently 
supported — the policy, namely, of building up the 
system of Europe on new and unshaikable founda- 
tions by creating a common partnership amongst the 
European nations, large and small. The only fiscal 
policy consistent in its entirety with such an inter- 
national outlook is the policy of Free Trade. There- 
fore the economist who thinks of economic good in terms 
not merely of national welfare, but of sound inter- 
national policy, is bound to keep Free Trade in the 
forefront of his policy. It is, indeed, more than a policy. 
It is a symbol — a symbol of international union and 
concord. For Britain to part with it would be the 
greatest encouragement the cause of international 
hatred had received for more than a century. 

a free prosperous self-governed nation — we arc doing more 
than can be done by a thousand dispatches or even by many 
campaigns to protest in practice against both a policy of 
despotism and a policy of revolution, and it lies also in the 
lesson, which our own history teaches, how often we have 
fought for objects that after all we did not secure, and 
which, if we had secured them, were not worth the price 
we paid." 
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IX 

THE STATE AND THE CONTEOL OF INDUSTRY 

" The rights of Association and those of the State are still 
opposed to each other. The discussion is even now pending, 
and no one has yet succeeded in discovering the formula 
which shall guarantee them respectively without either 
enslaving the citizens or disarming the State." — Leon Sat. 

" I WISH we could get a glimpse of the position of labour 
four or five years after the War. How will the wage- 
earning classes be employed ? What will they be think- 
ing about their own place in the community ? Shall 
we have the same schools of thought and varieties of 
opinion as before the War ? ' Will the War have proved 
itself to be a mere parenthesis or episode at the end of 
which the old struggles of classes will be resumed and 
the old systems of economic belief again control the 
minds of men ? Or shall we have passed into a world 
of new ideas and new parties, the exact character of 
which no one can foresee ? Above all, how will organized 
laboxu- regard the State ? As an enemy, neutral, or 
ally ? As a hostile society to be actively opposed, an 
indififerent bystander to be treated with disdain, or as 
an expression of the wage-earner's own life — something 
he has made. Something he can control ?" 

Questions like these are in the air. They have been 
the spoken or the unspoken thought of nearly every man 
who, whether drowsily or intelligently, feels the pressure 
of these unquiet times. In the newspaper press there 
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has been ample illustration of what a -Vvell-known 
economist has called the ' ' controlling power of 
demand.* Prophecy about industrial development 
after the War has become a popular pastime, though 
perhaps the amount of writing on the subject has been 
in inverse proportion to the amount of real thought 
applied to it. Professors and preachers, literary men 
and business men, poets and journalists — all have their 
schemes for a reconstructed world of labour. The future 
is painted in sombre or garish colours according to the 
imagination of the author or the taste of the public for 
whom he is writing. But to interpret the future with 
any degree of success requires not so much brilliant 
qualities of imagination, or even the more sober qualities 
of a calm judgment and a profound historic sense. The 
most penetrating social and political forecasts have gen- 
erally been luminous intuitions of practical statesmen 
of first-rate mental gifts. The charming pictures pre- 
sented to us by novelists and prose poets are often want- 
ing in the impression of reality thatcan only be supplied 
by the insight of men versed in afiairs. Further, such 
reconstructions always carry us beyond the point where 
they can be of help for social purposes. To prepare with 
too much attention to detail for a distant future that 
may never come into being is unwise. That is the weak- 
ness of much idealist literature about the coming 
development of society. 

But if it is unwise to rush toci far in advance of social 
progress, it is certainly folly not to be ready for the next 
step. It is useless to expect a sudden jump from the 
present order of things into a well-ordered State where 
the masses of the people are prosperous and contented 
with their material welfare, and yet have gained in intel- 

* E. Cannan, Wealth. 
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lectual alertn'ess and spiritual vigour. Society, how- 
ever, will move. The social thinker must therefore be 
at hand, like Greatheart, to smooth out difficulties and 
prepare the way for the next advance. To enable him 
to act as a capable guide along untrodden paths at least 
two qualifications are necessary : firstly, he must possess 
a vivid sense of history, a power to grasp so clearly the 
cardinal characters of the society with which he is con- 
cerned that the national or communal outlook has 
become an instinct or second nature to him ; and, 
secondly, he must have a faculty for piecing a problem 
together again after he has treated it in its parts. The 
real student of society will always beware of confining 
social progress to one great aspect of it, of confusing the 
economic trend of events with the generaJ social move- 
ment, of over-emphasizing the economic order as against 
the political, and the political as against the economic. 
He must see society " steadily and see it whole." In 
addition, he must have the practical capacity to gauge 
the public opinion of his time, frequently lacking in 
academic observers of social affairs. 

Economic and political problems have one character- 
istic in common : both of them are essentially problems 
of control. Ever since the time of Hobbes it has been 
a commonplace of political science that beneath the 
struggles of contending parties there is continually 
being fought out this great question of sovereign 
authority. All political disputes, it matters not what 
their subject-matter, centre round the distribution of 
power in a State. But, though not so generally recog- 
nized as similar, the economic problem is in form the 
same. Just as Aristotle taught us to classify govern 
ments according as the ultimate power rested with the 
one, the many, or the few, so the character of an 
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economic society depends in the long run on whether 
final control rests with consumer or producer, or within 
the charmed circle of producers, with the owners of land, 
labour, or capital. At a glance, therefore, it will be seen 
that in studying the main outlines of any economic 
system the principal subjects of investigation are points 
like these : Through what defined channels . does the 
economic life of a community flow ? What ultimately 
determines the various forms of business activity pre- 
vailing in the community ? Does capital fix the terms on 
which labour shall be employed ? Does labour control 
the use of capital, or are they both in the hands of a third 
party such as land, organization, or the State ? If one 
is superior to the other, does it rule as an absolute 
sovereign reducing to comparative impotence all the 
other forces in the society, or is its authority limited by 
agreement or by custom — is it subject to the binding 
rule of the State or to the free play of economic forces ? 
Such questions are all-important, but they may be 
put in three entirely difierent ways. First, the prpblem 
may be explored on its descriptive side. Here the ques- 
tion that arises is. What is the dominant economic power 
in the existing state of society ? Secondly, it may be 
discussed from the point of view of tendepcy. Here the 
question is. What changes are goiijg on in the structure 
of economic society and how will such changes affect the 
distribution of economic power in the society ? What 
in the years that preceded the War was, the dominant 
economic drift ? How, in particular, was labour related, 
on the one hand, to the natural economic forces of 
society, and, on the other hand, to the State ? In what 
ways has the War modified the tendency that prevailed 
before the War ? Thirdly, it may be asked. In an idejal 
economic society, where would the centre of economic 
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power rest? Would it be definitely focussed at one 
point — that is, in the hands of one class, or would it be 
distributed amongst various economic sections in such a 
way that no one class should be predominant ? And a 
fourth question, which arises out of the other three, is 
this : How far, in the light of the ideal we choose, can 
we modify existing tendencies, so as to get, if not the 
best, at least the nearest possible to the best ? 

It will be convenient to deal with the question of ' 
tendency first. Apart from the problem whether the 
control of labour means the control by the producer or 
by the consumer — a problem about which the authorized 
spokesmen of labour have no very clear views — labour 
is often represented as inevitably destined to be the 
economic master of all civilized States. There is, we 
are told, a logic in history, and the natural inevitable 
outcome of the economic development of a thousand 
years will be to place labour in the saddle. Just as the 
present war is a natiu-al result of the system of govern- 
ment organized in Prussia by King Frederick William I. , 
so in the economic life of Europe from the Middle Ages 
onwards there has been one persistent trend, which will 
in due time make labour master of the field. The his- 
tory of that revolution may be briefly summarized in 
this way. 

In the Middle Ages, as Lord Acton has said, " land 
was the measiu-e and master of all things. " The owners 
of land wielded control alike over capital and labour. 
The use of free capital was only made necessary by the 
inperfections of the feudal system, and free labour was 
almost, if not quite, unknown. A change came as foreign 
trade developed. It stimulated the growth of capital, 
and the Black Death began . the process of releasing 
labour from the economic despotism of landed property. 
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But what land lost in authority was gained, not by 
labour, but by capital. Gradually, from the fifteenth 
century onwards, the owners of land became more and 
more dependent on the possessors of capital. The series 
of rapid changes generally known as the Industrial Eevo- 
lution hastened the process, until at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century capital controlled almost the entire 
industrial system. The agricultural protective tariff may 
perhaps be regarded rather as a kind of insurance 
against national disaster than a proof of the power of the 
landed class.* But the very success of the capitalist 
was soon to reduce him to impotence. The accumula- 
tion of huge fortunes, their transference during life and 
after death from those who made them to those who could 
not use them for want of ability or knowledge, intro- 
duced a tendency to separate the ownership from the 
use of capital. And in the opposite direction the setting 
up of works which involved too ample a supply of capital 
to be provided by a single capitalist, or even a small 
group of capitalists, led to a new economic agency. 
There came on the scene the organizer, the business 
man, called by the economists the " entrepreneur. " To 
him control was gradually transferred, so that to-day it 
is not the capitalist, but the organizer — not the man 
who owns the capital, but the man who controls the use 
of the capital — whose position is pivotal. It is the 
organizer who secures the capital and labour and fixes 

* Political power lags in the rear of economic power. 
AVhile a class is establishing itself as an economic power, it 
generally has little influence in politics : that comes later, 
when its economic power, if not on the decline, is at least not 
growing rapidly. The agricultural classes had never so much 
authority in Parliament as while the manufacturing system 
was being established. The Corn Laws, if a sign of the 
political strength of the landed interests, were also a sign of 
their economic weakness. 
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the remuneration of each — not, indeed, like an arbitrary 
despot, but because he stands at the meeting-place of an 
indefinite series of economic forces, and directive power 
is in his hands. 

Land and capital have, therefore, it is argued, served 
their historic missions. The control by land, most 
unsatisfactory of all to us moderns, because leading so 
manifestly to a sterile social State, was necessary to keep 
civilization from utter ruin on the collapse of the govern- 
ing power of Eome. Capital enabled science to get a 
start, and so enabled some known and many hitherto 
undiscovered commodities and forces to be made ser- 
viceable for human culture and commerce.* It indefi- 
nitely increased the output of national wealth. The 
organizer has continued the work of the capitalist. 
Betterment of labour conditions is either the result of 
labour's own efforts or those of the State as a whole. 
But better utilization of the productive powers of 
Nature, more ample benefit from a given amount of 
capital, the provision of more abundant and varied food- 
stuffs and articles of all kinds, are some of the advan- 
tages society owes to the organizer. His success is best 
seen reflected in the recent enormous growth of the 
national income. Productivity of output rather than 
increase of welfare is his object as it was of the capitalist. 
The organizer, if not the slave of the capitalist, is under 
the influence of ideas we call capitalistic. The new 
form of industrial control has grown up in a capitalist 
atmosphere. 

* One reason why Francis Bacon's researohee were so fruit- 
ful as compared with Roger Bacon's lay just in this. The 
latter lived in the thirteenth century, the former in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. By this time there had 
been considerable accumulation of capital. See Cunning- 
ham, Growth of -English Industry and Commerce- 
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If, dissatisfied with the preceding forms of industrial 
control, and still searching after a single economic 
sovereign, we seek for a new method of control which 
shall combine the advantages of the present system with 
other benefits of its own, we seem to find only two pos- 
sible substitutes competent to undertake the task: (1) 
the State or community, (2) labour. Hitherto the pro- 
ducer has had it all his own way. Whether land, 
capital, or organization has been predominant, the 
centre of power has remained in the hands of the pro- 
ducer. Sometimes the normal economic forces working 
in favour of producers have been assisted by the con- 
current legislation of a State controlled by producers 
either as a whole or by a special group of them. Some- 
times the State has simply stood aside and allowed the 
working of economic laws to go on unchecked. But the 
exceptions to the rule that the State has favoured the 
producer are few and unimportant.* Is it possible for 
the modern State to reverse the process by organizing 
consumers so that they can put a limit to their exploita- 
tion by producers ? Can the modern State, called in 
like a new world to redress the evils of the old, organize 
the consumer against the producer and hold the balance 
fairly against the undue predominance of any single 
class of producers ? Or will the State best serve the 
interests of the whole community by itself undertaking 
the work of production, by bringing land, labour, and 
capital into one common system and endeavouring so to 
dovetail their respective interests that the welfare of all 
separate classes shall be as great as possible ? The only 
alternative to the active intervention of the State would 
seem to be to give the only remaining untried class of 

* For application to a specially important industry see 
Nicholson : The Corn Laws- 
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producers the central position. Under such a system 
labour, instead of being, as hitherto, employed by 
capital and organization, would itself employ capital ; it 
would determine what should be produced; it would 
hire the necessary capital and business organization at 
fixed rates, and would absorb the surplus. In other 
words, labour would be as central as organization is 
to-day. Everything would pass through the hands of 
labour. The other factors in production would be em- 
ployed by labour and would yield up to labour all gains 
that came into existence through the mobility of the 
economic system and the chances of life. 

From the point of view, therefore, of historical ten- 
dency, we seem to stand at the parting of theVays. The 
control of industry by the owners of land, capital, and 
organization has been tried and found wanting. Human 
welfare demands a new and better economic system 
established on a different basis. Such a basis can 
apparently only be found either in organized labour or 
in the State. It is necessary, then, first to examine the 
existing forms of industrial organization to see whether 
labour is ready for taking up this task; and, secondly, 
to inquire into the extent of the State's supervision of 
economic life as it was before the War, and as it has 
been affected by the War. 

In his Evolution of Industry Professor Macgregor 
writes : " The end of the nineteenth century shows us in 
the field of industry three main types of government, 
aU of which are highly developed results of the com- 
bination movement. There is, in the first place, the 
wide field of capitalist industry, in which the problems 
of competition and of adequate capital have been met 
first by joint stock, and in most recent times by the 
Trust. There is, in the second place, a field of industry 
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also under the government of private capital, but the 
control of which is so widely spread among the people 
that it forms an industrial democracy rather than a 
capitalist undertaking. This is the field of co-operative 
industry, limited as yet to those goods of which the 
working-class shareholder perceives that he is a direct 
consumer. And, in the third place, there is a growing 
amount of industrial government which is in form of a 
public kind by the development of schemes for municipal 
trading. All these are growing in strength as the 
twentieth century begins. " 

All the three types of government to which Professor 
Macgregor here refers not only developed in the nine- 
teenth century, but, except the Joint-Stock Company, 
they originated in that century. It is an economic com- 
monplace that the characteristic of the last hundred and 
fifty years has been the production of wealth on a large 
scale. Every economist has justified the change^the 
increased command over natural goods and forces, the 
endowment of the community with resources hitherto 
undreamt of, the greater return to labour and enter- 
prise, that have been the outcome of scientific know- 
ledge applied to industry. Many amongst the modern 
economists, however, have not hesitated to point out 
the compensating disadvantages — the monotony of toil, 
the blackened earth and sky of the industrial towns, 
the extremes of wealth that have hitherto been 
inseparable from it. The further we get from the 
beginning of the Industrial Revolution, the more pro- 
nounced the tendency to large-scale production 
becomes. At the opening of the nineteenth century, 
except in a few industries like banking and foreign 
trade, even partnership was uncommon, and Joint- 
Stock Companies, except where directly authorized by 
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statute or charter, were altogether unknown. It was 
the individual — the individual employer and the in- 
dividual workman — who between them supported the 
growth of British industry and commerce when its 
increase was most rapid. After the first thirty years 
of the nineteenth century had passed, a change began ; 
partnerships in banking and other industries gave place 
to Joint-Stock Companies, and individual concerns 
were transferred to the management of groups, in spite 
of the defective law of partnership that prevailed till 
Bovill's Act was passed in 1865. After that time the 
joint-stock principle, which had been applied with in- 
creasing success in a limited range of businesses, spread 
with lightning rapidity from one industry to another, 
until in large sections of industry the individual form 
of ownership was as much unknown as if it had never 
existed.* Another generation passed and a new step 
was taken. Just as individual concerns had fused 
their businesses into partnerships, and in their turn 
many partnership concerns had been merged into Joint- 
Stock Companies, so now there appeared the union of 
companies, called the Trust. Hitherto attempts to 
monopolize an industry in all or certain of its branches 
had been effected by agreements! between various 
groups with an independent constitution and status. 
The Trust was a new phenomenon. It meant that the 
consumer could no longer rely on the competing and 
conflicting interests of distinct groups of producers to 
insure him the possession of commodities at the cheapest 
rate at which the economic forces of the time could 

* For an interesting survey of the business world from this 
point of view, see Hobson, The Industrial System- 

t For an account of such agreements, which often prepare 
the way for the formation of a Trust, see Ashley (ed.), British 
Indtistriesj chapter on Trusts. 
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produce them. Competition was giving place to mono- 
poly, national or even, in the c£|.se of certain industries, 
world-wide in its scope. The Trust meant economic 
absolutism. 

Partially to express a moral ideal, practically to pre- 
serve a democratic ideal in business, the co-operative 
movement began when the general business develop^ 
ment already outlined was passing into its second stage. 
Its growth has been scarcely less striking than that of 
the one-man Trust. But it is to be noted that the two 
movements do not overlap. Joint-Stock Companies 
and the Trust have proved that for efi&cient production 
centralized economic control is the best method except 
in a few industries. The co-operative movement has 
entered only a very narrow section of the productive 
field. What it has proved is that in certain stock lines 
of industry the middleman may b.e dispensed with, and 
that, when consumers have a clear idea of what they 
want, and when their needs can be standardized in a 
rough-and-ready fashion, the work of distribution can go 
on smoothly enough on co-operative methods. Co- 
operation has the strong points ; it has not yet got over 
the weak points that must be surmounted if democra- 
tic management is to be an industrial success. In any 
case, it merely touches the fringe of the problem. 

If the Trust represents the triumph of economic 
absolutism, and co-operation a somewhat limited suc- 
cess for economic democracy, municipal enterprise 
may be said to represent a developed form of economic 
bureaucracy. On the other hand, it has the possibility 
of greater, permanence than either of the former. It 
may be a paradox, but it is a truth that co-operation is 
the extreme of individualism. Co-operators are a for- 
tuitous collection of individuals, between whom there 
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is no common bond except a belief in economic co- 
operation. The Trust has not been a dominant indus- 
trial form long enough to show whether it is the final 
business unit of an era of production on a large scale, 
though if historical analogies are worth anything, no 
century-long history awaits it. But in being oorinected 
with the organization and government of a town or city, 
municipal enterprise may be said to have a chance of 
considerable permanence. However unified the civil- 
ized world may become by the growth of federalism and 
the development of a great international State organ- 
ization, the city is bound to remain a centre of the 
world's trade, the home of man's best thought and 
activities. Hence an economic organization which is 
intimately connected with the communal organization 
of the city will have the prospect of a long life. If it 
were possible to revive the City State of the Greeks 
in everything except slavery and their tendency to civil 
war with other City States, municipal management 
would just be what was needed to bring them up to date 
and adapt them to the requirements of an era of large- 
scale production. But, in the first place, the kinds 
of business that are suited to municipal managemept 
are limited; and, secondly, no success has yet been- 
achieved in grafting economic democracy on political 
democracy. The administration of municipal indus- 
tries is still far from being democratic. City govern- 
ment, as developed in the nineteenth century, was 
provided with a representative organization modelled 
on the national system. It may be possible to run 
industry on democratic lines, to adapt a new kind of 
electoral control to the manufactinre of goods, the regU' 
lation of markets, the organization of wages and prices. 
But on a priori grounds, which seem to be confirmed by 
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experience of municipal management, we should. expect 
that such democratic industrialism ought not to be 
mixed up with or be an ofishoot of the political demo- 
cratic machinery that was created for quite distinct 
purposes. 

In none of these three great movements are the ideals 
of labour and economic democracy at all satisfactorily 
realized, and it is because of their failure that labour 
unrest became so vocal in the years preceding the War, 
and that its strident tones seem to many acute observers 
to boom even now above the roar of howitzers and 
maxims. In the constitution and management of the 
Trust labour has no say. It is as helpless as a Parlia- 
ment before Queen Elizabeth or a Eeichstag before 
Bismarck. Strikes may at some exceptionally opportune 
moment effect a sudden improvement in wages and 
a betterment of the general standard of life. But not 
the most supremely successful strike brings labour 
nearer to the council chambers of the Trust, or places 
its leaders amongst the inner ring who dictate prices in 
the world's markets. Labour, indeed, manages the 
co-operative movement. In the eyes, however, of .most 
thoughtful leaders of labour, co-operation suffers from 
two defects in this connection : first, as we have already 
seen, it is essentially a middleman's enterprise; and, 
secondly, it does not satisfy the half -conscious, half- 
unconscious craving of every man to be a producer. To 
its infinite credit. labour has never taken the superficial 
view generally outlined in books of political economy, 
that " consumption is the end of all economic activity. "* 

* This by no means involves assent to the protectionist 
idea that the interest of the producer ought to be the chief 
concern of the State. The end of every economic process is 
necessarily consumption. _ Consumption is the last link in 
the chain. But the end in time is not necessarily the moral 
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The suppressed sense of creative effort demands an 
outlet; under the existing system energies are penned 
up without a chance of getting satisfaction. It is only 
when man controls by voice, vote, or suggestion, that 
he feels himself truly at home. Co-operation is destined 
to remain, as it were, a "side-show" in the labour 
world. It will always attract men of homely sterling 
worth, who rely rather on character than on the more 
daring qualities of mind required for business enterprise. 
It will not give a sufficient outlet for the constructive 
powers that are latent probably in every man and cer- 
tainly in millions of wage-earners, and that, in spite of 
centuries of enforced disuse, have not been completely 
atrophied. Nor, if co-operation fails in its sphere, is 
municipal enterprise at all equal to providing a thorough 
solution of the problem. Municipal government is 
likely to remain chiefly political in the narrow sense of 
the word.. It may be more satisfactorily organized for 
controlling certain branches of industry than it is at 
present. But if, in the sixteenth century, the guilds 
declined before the growing economic importance of the 
nation, we are not likely to witness in these days of 
international relationships more than a limited revival 
of civic industries. 

At first sight, therefore, it would appear that in the 
three forms of organization which represent the most 
up-to-date development of business life labour is still 
nowhere near the central controlling switchbo£irds. 
The principal successes of labour, it may be urged, have 

end. Consumption is the end of economic activity in the 
same sense in which death is the end of life. The best 
economic system is not merely a system in which there is 
abundance of wealth for all ; it is _ a system in which from 
day to day a man may in the pursuit of livelihood employ all 
his intellectual and moral powers. 

24 
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been won outside the economic field. It has made 
enormous strides in politics, in its Trade Unions it 
has built up powerful welfare organizations, many 
social boons have been yielded to it by a reluctant State, 
and, rpost notable of all, it has acquired a status and 
dignity such as it "has never before enjoyed. Up to the 
present, however, its industrial success is no greater 
than the immediate political success of the Eevolution 
of 1688. The latter established the Enghsh " limited 
monarchy. " All that labour has been able to secure is 
a " limited capitalism." The social code, contained in 
a series of chapters from the Factory Act, 1801, to the 
Trade Boards Act, 1909, and the National Insurance 
Act, 1911, constitutes the wage-earner's " Bill of 
Rights "; that is, it defines the terms on which the 
existing system is permitted by the State to do its work. 
In every contract of employment it is an implied term. 
The employer cannot escape it ; his consent need not 
be given. But the employer and capitalist remain. 
The questions labour is everywhere asking may be put 
in this form: First, as the English Constitution has 
proved to be capable of being transformed into a 
democracy under the forms of a limited monarchy, is 
it possible for the democratic government of industry 
to be set up under the forms of the existing capitalist 
control? And, secondly, if the employer has to be 
expropriated, by whom should it be done ? By the 
work-people engaged in an industry or by the State ? 
The former is the syndicalist, the latter the Socialist 
solution of the problem. Before, however, an answer 
can be given to this question, it is necessary to sketch a 
little more in detail the recent history of State action in 
dealing with social questions. 

Adequately to describe the part played by the State 
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in the organization of trade and labour during the nine- 
teenth century would involve condensing the greater 
part of the statute-book and sketching the history of a 
complicated administrative system. Many chapters 
in the economic code have grown out of the experience 
of the business world — as, for example, the laws regu- 
lating partnership, bankruptcy, insurance, Joint-Stock 
Companies and the like. Other chapters represent the 
State's response to the demands of consumers for pro- 
tection against the rapacity of producers and middle- 
men, against adulteration, and against fraud in all its 
varied forms. Still other chapters have been the result 
of the humanitarian ideals that underlay such move- 
ments as the early evangelical movement.* In recent 
times a considerable voliune of social legislation has 
been due to the investigations of skilled observers, 
some working independently, some in the Qivil Service, 
and others engaged in University research. From 
soiu-ces such as these the developed body of Trade- 
Union, labour, and social legislation has been built up 
step by step. The three lines of Parliamentary and 
executive action which have done most to create and 
consolidate the labour movement are: (1) the Trade 
Union Acts from 1871 onwards, which gave the Trade 
Unions a certain status — at first very ill-defined and 
even now not at all satisfactorily determined — and 
which enabled them to act as guardians of the primary 
labour interests; (2) the repeated interventions of the 
State to settle disputes regarding wages, hours of labour, 
or general conditions of employment; and (3) the code 
of laws for the amelioration of labour conditions, which 
has indirectly eased the path towards combination and 

* See Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in England during 
the Nineteenth Century. 
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has brought the Trade- Unions into increasingly close 
contact with the State.* The limits imposed by the 
State on their liberty of action have no doubt hampered 
the conduct of Trade Unions in many ways, but opposi- 
tion to further extensions of their activity has not 
been prompted entirely by economic motives. Some 
influence, at least, must be allowed, as Professor 
Geldart has shown, to the lawyers, who, owing to the 
history of English law, have never felt happy about 
bringing a Trade Union into any recognized legal classi- 
fication, and to the consciousness of the State that too 
powerful associations growing up within it might be apt 
to challenge its authority. However, it is mainly by 
executive action taken in particular crises that the 
State has been directly brought into touch with labour. 
Intervention by the State to mediate in trade disputes 
began in 1896. At first exceptional, it has now become 
the generally accepted method of settling controversies 
which master and men have failed to settle amongst 
themselvps. The reason why it has become common 
is obvious. The economic fabric of the nation becomes 
more and more united every day ; dislocation or stoppage 
in one industry gives rise to a series of reactions which 
are felt over the whole field of industry. This is true 
, not only of key industries like the mines and railways : 
the economic interdependence of the entire range of 
industries grows every day — it is visibly increased by the 
need for speeding up during a great war. Hence, in a 
grave industrial crisis legislation becomes necessary, 

* The National Insurance Act, 1911, e.g., has led to a 
tremendous increase in the numher of Trade Unions, and at 
the same time, by enabling Unions to become approved 
societies under the Act, and bv assisting them with the grant 
of insurance funds and supplementing their unemployment 
benefits, it has brought them into closer touch with the 
Government. 
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and, even more necessary than legislation, prompt 
executive action. The Arbitration Act, 1896, set up a 
permanent board, to which employers and men could 
go in case of friction about wages, hours of labour, or 
any other matter. More frequently, however, interven- 
tion has been due to a particular industrial difficulty. 
Sometimes, as in the Coal Mines Minimum Wage Act, 
1912, a special Act has been required to meet a special 
emergency. The State, however, is not armed with 
compulsory powers to fix wages or settle disputes by 
arbitration, and, in fact, a compromise is generally the 
result. Sometimes employees, ignorant of the state of 
trade, ask more than employers can afford to concede. 
Sometimes employers, faced with a demand for 
increased wages, take umbrage on some petty point of 
prestige, and negotiations are prolonged and difficult. 
The force that lies behind the State in the absence of 
compulsory powers is only that of moral suasion. The 
State generally represents ordinary public opinion, and 
as the public are not interested in the mass of disputes, 
therefore the decision of an arbitration tribunal often 
means simply that the State has set its seal to a prac- 
tically arranged compromise. On occasion, however, 
either on account of the number of men employed, or 
the character of the industry, or the personality of the 
leaders on one side or the other, the public becomes 
intensely interested in a strike or a lock-out, and then 
the settlement arrived at really represents what the 
average public opinion of the time thinks is a fair way 
of bringing the combatants together. Even here public 
opinion is often to a large extent formed by the Press, 
which is itself frequently ill-informed and misleading. 
If serious labour troubles arose in certain industries at 
the present moment, it is probable that the public would 
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be quite prepared to see prompt decisions enforced by 
executive authority, and, if need be, State assumption 
of the industry in question, rather than sufier the incon- 
venience likely to be caused by a prolonged stoppage of 
work. It is true that the public often take narrow 
views. No serious industrial dispute can occur with- 
out the opinion being expressed in some quarters that 
arbitration in trade, disputes ought to be made compul- 
sory. But to deny the right to strike is to set a definite 
limit to the power of the Trade Unions. It may be 
justifiable in countries like Canada or Australia, where 
labour may hold the reins of Government and the 
influence of labour ideals in administration corresponds 
to their influence in the community. Even in these 
new countries it is doubtful whether it works so much 
for the advantage of the wage-earning classes as for the 
convenience of the State. But in one of the old 
European countries where government is imperfectly 
democratic and carries in its structure deposits accumu- 
lated from the feudal age onwards, and where the State 
is certainly not in the hands of laboiu", compulsory arbi- 
tration would mean an incalculable loss of power to the 
Trade Unions, even if they did not find it to be the 
practical sinrrender of a most cherished civil right. The 
right to strike would have been given up when it had 
scarcely been won.* The guardianship of labour would 
have been put into the hands of the State, and Trade 
Unions become semi-philanthropic bodies, lacking in 
effective power of control. 

* The right to strike was not really secured till the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906. For illustrations of the legal pbstacles 
in ttie way of a strike that have been got rid of by that Act, 
see Lord Lindley's judgment in J. Lyons and Sons v- WUkins, 
reported in Law Reports (1899), 1 Chancer_y Division, 
pp. 822-23. Lord Lindley based hig judgment m that case 
on the traditional individualism of English law. 
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Immediately before the War the authority of the 
State was perceptibly declining. Its legislative output 
was not diminishing nor was the effective power of the 
executive less than before. But the prestige of Parlia- 
ment seemed to be for the time being on the wane, and 
complaints about the futility of political action began to 
come from quarters not generally associated with revolu- 
tionary ideas. In the economic field syndicalism began 
to be rather fashionable, and syndicalism was a reaction 
against the extension of State influence. Coming from 
a foreign source — attacks on the State have usually in 
England been based on simple individualism — it 
included in its theory anti-democratic as well as 
democratic elements. In France syndicalism arose out 
of opposition to the excessive centralization of French 
Government; it combined ideas gathered from the 
political theories of Rousseau, the plebiscitary repub- 
licanism that produced Napoleon IH. and the equali- 
tarian socialism of Marx. But in essence it was based 
on the notion that labour should control the production 
process, as it could not do under a regime of state 
socialism. " The will in every factory must be the will 
of the labourers themselves^a will to which they can 
submit, yet remaining free and voluntary agents. 
Every expression of authority imposed by individuals 
or bodies foreign to the wage-earning class produces 
the mechanical features so much to be avoided ; and it 
is precisely because State Socialists fail to recognize 
this truth, and attempt to substitute for the external 
will of capitalism the equally external will of the State, 
that their solution of the industrial problem can never 
satisfy the needs and aspirations of the labouring 
classes. "* 

* Estey, Revolutionary Syndicalism, p. 123. 
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English syndicalism difiers from French syndicalism 
in being a much less carefully worked out conception 
of politics. In England so far it has rather been a 
spirit than a formal economic or political doctrine. It 
has linked itself up quite naturally with that criticism 
of existing institutions to which, as will be seen later, 
so much of the strength of English democracy is due. 
In a syndicalist society all the mediaeval and autocratic 
ideas inevitably associated with the existing State would 
be swept away, and a new departure made under a 
system in which labour, and labour alone, would hold 
power. The State would either have disappeared or it 
would be represented by the federated associations of 
producers, to whom would belong the ultimate control 
of industry. 

In the economic field, then, there were three powerful 
tendencies at work at the outbreak of war: (1) the 
economic individualism that in the early nineteenth 
century had provided reformers with ideas and a pro- 
gramme, but was now the watchword of the conserva- 
tive opposition to change ; (2) the State Socialism most 
clearly outlined in the policies of the Fabian Society; 
and (3) the syndicalist tendency to reduce the responsi- 
bilities of the State as far as possible, and to concen- 
trate control in the hands of producers' groups. To 
these, perhaps, might be added a fourth : the tendency 
to revert to a kind of mediseval organization based on 
status — a tendency scarcely in any sense popular, but 
powerfully represented in certain classes of society and 
a certain type of journalism.* 

The current of popular opinion as to the course of 
events after the War has run in two main channels. 
As often happens, narrow economic considerations 
* E.g., The Morning Post. 
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clash with broader poHtical considerations as to the 
nature and end of the State. If no attention need be 
given to the character of the State we aim at creating, 
then economic ideals will govern the situation. The 
popular theory at the moment is that the close of the 
War will witness an enormous expansion in the 
economic powers of the State. Dr. Cunningham, for 
example, writes: " The War has brought the activity 
of the Government into fresh play : internal affairs have 
been administered or interfered with in the interest of 
Governrnent, as was never the case before. There have 
been experiments in the fixing of prices, wages, and 
profits by the State, and there has been a considerable 
movement towards something in the nature of State 
Socialism and national control over the instruments of 
production. ' '* This theory that the tendencies towards 
State Socialism have been permanently quickened by 
the War is generally supported on two grounds. In the 
first place, the War, it is alleged, has revealed many 
serious weaknesses in our national life which cannot be 
set right without giving the State increased control both 
over the individual and over society. At the beginning 
of the War the State was slow and inert, and perfectly 
unfitted to. cope with a vigorous and highly organized 
enemy. Defective economic arrangements are also 
said to have prolonged the War, thereby causing not 
only incalculable loss in blood and treasure, but bur- 
dening large sections of the people with severe and 
unnecessary hardships. Food prices have risen 60 per 
cent., not mainly because of a positive shortage in 
reference to consumption, but owing to the existence 
of powerful combinations, which have been able to hold 
up supplies on their way to the consumer. On the 

* Credit, Industry, and the War, p. 2.54. 
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children's milk and the adult's meat rich profits have 
been reaped by unscrupulous middlemen. Further, 
supplies of essential necessities like dyes and zino have 
been suddenly cut off, and are unobtainable in anything 
like the quantities desired, to the loss both of our civil 
population and of the armies in the field. In this case 
freedom of international exchange has led to undue 
dependence on foreign countries for some of the essen- 
tial raw materials of industry, with the result that war 
has brought about a temporary shortage in vital pro- 
ducts. The State has made free trade a fetish, and 
lack of organization, whether or not it has meant 
increased wealth in time of peace, has perceptibly 
weakened the nation in time of war. So accustomed 
had Englishmen become to peaceful conditions, and so 
oblivious to the necessities of war, that they pushed 
the principle of free exchange to a point inconsistent 
with national safety. " 

Secondly, not only has private enterprioe failed in 
time of war to meet the needs of the community, but 
the action of the State during the War is regarded as 
showing that at the end of the War State control must 
be more ambitious, stringent, and thorough-paced. At 
the outbreak of war the State intervened to prevent a 
collapse in credit; it entrusted the management of the 
entire railway system of the country to a committee, 
called the Eailway Executive Committee, working in 
close association with other Government departments; 
it set up a Commission to buy up all the immediately 
available supplies of sugar and all the additional sup- 
plies coming to the market ; it took on itself the burden 
of insuring the mercantile marine against war risks. So 
swift was its action in these and other respects, that 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood is justified in writing: " In a 
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month Britain came nearer than ever before to being a 
co-operative commonwealth."* As the War has gone 
on, the effective control of the State has substantially 
increased. It has maintained industrial peace amongst 
the wage-earners, it has imposed an excess profits duty 
on the capitalist, it has succeeded in a few months in 
compelling the Trade Unions to abandon for the time 
being the protective regulations framed during years of 
bitter struggles with the employing classes. It has 
given further assistance to Trade Unions in respect to 
unemployment benefit, it has extended the provision of 
unemployment benefit to industries not originally 
intended to come within the scope of the scheme, it has 
interfered in a thousand different ways with the normal 
course of industry by compulsory measures like the 
Munitions Act, and by encouraging masters and men 
to frame voluntary agreements regarding output and 
wages. By all the arts of persuasion and cajolery it 
has succeeded in getting its every desire carried out. All 
the ways of moving public opinion so aptly described 
by Mr. Graham Wallas,! and some that even he never 
guessed, have been employed by the State to make the 
economic machine run smoothly, and to induce the 
public and wage-earners alike to accept changes to 
which they were vehemently opposed. Our statesmen, 
if not, with the exception of Mr. Lloyd George, great 
warriors, have at least proved themselves to be con- 
summate students of political psychology. Never since 
the dawn of history have we seen the State so mani- 
festly imposing its will and its authority on the com- 
munity. Never has there been less opposition to its 
control. After the War it will possess almost unlimited 

• The War and Democracy, p. 311. 
t Human Nature in Politics- 
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authority, because, not only will it have tested the 
extent of power it may use, but it will have the prestige 
of having guided the community through stupendous 
dangers to safety, honour, and peace. 

Still further, if the power of the State has grown 
during the War, the need tot its authority will not be 
less, but indefinitely greater at the conclusion of peace. 
The tremendous problems already dealt with in some of 
the preceding chapters will demand the utmost energy 
and sagacity of which the nation is capable. Economists 
are not agreed as to the length of time that will elapse 
before a period of bad trade and declining employment 
sets in after the War. Some anticipate it immediately 
after peace is declared, others think it may be postponed 
for two, three, or even five years. But probably all 
are agreed that, unless the demobilization of the army 
is effected with caution and adequate provision is made 
to prevent an overwhelming economic collapse, the 
dangers of serious disturbances, even to the point of 
revolution, are as real here as in other European coun- 
tries. The attempt to put into operation the resolutions 
of the Paris Conference on external trade may in itself 
daunt the hearts of the boldest statesmen. But when 
to the management of external trade there are added 
the complicated and thorny problems involved in resum- 
ing ordinary civil and industrial life after so tremendous 
an upheaval, the task seems overwhelming in its magni- 
tude. Only the State can undertake such a task, and 
only a State capable of equipping itself from crown to 
foot in the shining armour of economic organization. 

These arguments are backed by trained minds as well 
as by popular journalists. They fit in very well with 
the powerful tendencies towards collective administra- 
tion of economic life in operation before the War began. 
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But in many ways they are more plausible than sub- 
stantial. Their fundamental demerit is that they are 
based on what is evident and temporary, on the fleeting 
needs and not on the permanent interests of the State. 
As commonly argued, the plea that increased control 
by the State is inevitable is apt to combine the col- 
lectivist ideals of modern times with the mercantilist 
ideals of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
many cases it is difficult to say which set of ideals pre- 
dominates. We are encouraged to exalt the power of 
the State, firstly by those who regard War as a normal 
condition or necessary occurrence in the life of society,* 
and a period of peace as mainly a preparation for war, 
and secondly, by those who regard all war as an insen- 
sate disturbance of the social order. The enthusiasm 
for State action after the War comes both from quarters 
that may be called neo^mercantilist and from pacifist 
quarters. The modem mercantilist may not use the 
same phraseology as his seventeenth-century pre- 
decessor, but his meaning is the same. Underlying both 
conceptions of national life is the theory that the real 
business of the statesman in time of peace is to develop 
the nation's resources so that, first, its utmost power 
may be exerted in war, and that, secondly, during war 
the national welfare may not be seriously imperilled by 
shortage in men, money, food-stuffs, or munitions. The 
history of the world is pictured as a moving panorama 
of constantly fighting nations. Hence "Organize the 
nation " becomes the cry. Then and then only can a 
large and healthy population be adequately reared and 
maintained, and civil life kept vigorous and sound. But 

* It was phrased a few weeks ago in the literary columns 
of a leading morning newspaper in this striking way : " War 
is the divine soTereign remedy for the ills of society." 
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it is completely forgotten that modern economic life can- 
not be organized on mercantilist lines. The engineer, 
the trader, the scientist, have made that for ever impos- 
sible. We are not concerned here with the truth or 
falsity of Mr. Norman Angell's theories, but, whatever 
the soundness or error of his main argument may be, 
Mr. Angell has rightly discerned that the main, per- 
manent, and irresistible drift of the modern world is 
towards freedom of international exchange and a grow- 
ing world-wide nobility of capital and labour.* It was 
while probing the errors of mercantile writers that 
Adam Smith discovered the truth on which economic 
science rests — viz. (to use the words of a recent author), 
' ' Economic relations overstep political boundaries and 
have become world-wide, while States are relatively 
local: commerce is cosmopolitan, while States are, 
roughly speaking, national."! Of course, Adam Smith 
admitted that " defence is more important than 
opiilence " — that is to say, that, at whatever price, the 
national existence must be maintained. The soul of a 
nation is worth preserving at any cost in men and 
wealth. But Adam Smith certainly did not mean, as 
he is often misrepresented as meaning, that the whole 
interest of the State lies in defence. Security is not 
the end but only the necessary condition of a vigorous 
national life. To sacrifice, for the sake of security, all 
that makes a nation's life worth preserving, is to destroy 
the very possibility of human progress. To hold that 
the economic organization of the State must be 
remodelled so that it will provide a maximum effective 
power for war is to set up the false instead of the true 

* For a powerful criticism of Angell's economics, see Jones 
(J. H.), Trie Economics of War ana Conquest. 
t Clay, Economics for the General Header, p. 379. 
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ideal of nationality. Further, mercantilism was not 
defensive, it was essentially aggressive. In regard to 
international life this is almost self-evident. " The 
whole spirit of mercantilism implied ill-will and con- 
tinual misunderstanding between nations. Every 
Government strove against every other for the capture 
of markets, and every citizen who was in any way con- 
nected with foreign trade was taught to regard the 
foreigner as a potential enemy. In this way a feeling 
of hostility and mistaken jealousy was spread through 
whole peoples. "* The weakness of mercantilism in the 
internal life of the State, if less apparent, was none the 
less real. In attempting to regulate the minute details 
of industrial life, the State undertook a task beyond its 
capacity. The failure of its eSorts was plain enough in 
ordinary times, but in a time of severe political or 
economic crisis, such as the political revolution in the 
seventeenth, and the economic revolution in the 
eighteenth century, the whole machinery of State was 
involved, and a discredit of Government in general fol- 
lowed, from which we have scarcely recovered even yet. 
The new mercantilists will, of course, reply that the 
State to-day is infinitely stronger than in the seven- 
teenth century, that it can command wealth and ability 
to a greater degree, and that its organization is more 
flexible and adaptable than formerly. But, on the 
other hand, mercantilism, if capable of being revived as 
a system, would have to face changes more widespread 
and more rapid than have ever been known except 
during the Industrial Revolution. It is a common error 
to imagine that we are soon going to get into a more 
stable order of society because all the social changes 

* Conrad Grill, NationalJ'o'wer and Prosperity, p. 50. 
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necessitated by the Industrial Revolution will have been 
completely carried out. Science, however, has not 
come into social life to make it more stable. Year by 
year, as invention succeeds invention, changes must 
inevitably occur in the character of employment, in the 
distribution of industries, in the general social milieu. 
The experience of the past suggests that these changes 
will go on at an even quicker pace in the future. It 
may be that science, like a spendthrift, will squander 
the resources of humanity, and the available supplies 
of raw material that can be extracted from the earth 
may " give out " sooner than we think probable. But 
this is speculative. So far as social progress goes, in 
the immediate future there is little prospect of scientific 
research making for stability, and mercantilism, which 
must always tend to organize the status quo, is, there- 
fore, an impossible social system. Further, mercantilism 
is based on a theory of government which leaves no 
room for democracy. To this point reference will be 
made later. 

The other group that looks forward to further State 
control of industry comprises all supporters of a more 
or less definitely collectivist ideal. Thip is not the 
place for a full discussion of collectivist theory. It is 
sufi&cient to notice how certain phases of collectivism 
are linked quite naturally with mercantilism. Mer- 
cantilism was a system of organized social life ; so is 
collectivism. Mercantilism aimed at giving all classes 
in the community security of life and a definite com- 
mand ovei: economic goods ; so does collectivism. Mer- 
cantilism meant the organization of national resources 
for a definite end; collectivist writers inform us that 
their scheme is no different. To collectivism, as to 
mercantilism, the nation is the unit. No other form 
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of eoUeotivism, based either on a smaller group than 
the nation or on an international group, has yet been 
shown to be workable. In fact, though collectivism is 
in essence an economic doctrine, it can scarcely take 
definite shape without becoming political. The State is 
certainly the only institution strong enough to carry out 
all the demands of a coUectivist system. The only 
fundamental difierences between the two systems of 
social life are twofold: (1) Mercantilism contained no 
doctrine of equality. The notion of equality was the 
gift of the French Eevolution.* To the mercantilist 
the ideal is an organization of society on lines essen- 
tially similar to the division of classes stereotyped in 
the feudal system. To the rigid colleetivist one class 
and one class alone should exist, for all classes should 
be on a footing of equality. (2) The end of mer- 
cantilism is war — it is, as has been said, a policy 
intended for aggression — while collectivism aims at 
utilizing the combined resources of mankind for the 
further development of the arts of peace. To the 
modern mind, apart from a few mediaeval survivals, the 
latter is the more pleasing ideal. But the main criticism 
of all proposals for thorough organization of national 
resources is that it exalts the power of the State over the 
rights of humanity and the claims of the individual. 

This brings us face to face with the political grounds 
for opposition to the proposed extension and consolida- 
tion of the powers of the State after the War. The con- 
duct of Germany during the War has drawn the atten- 
tion of the world to the nature of the State of which 
Germany is the most conspicuous example — a problem 
which students of politics had been considering long 

* See Guthrie, Socialism before the French Revolution; and 
Acton, Lectures on the French devolution. 

25 
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before 1914. It is idle to speculate on tbe probable 
extent of the State's economic activity after the War 
until some clear idea has been obtained as to the kind 
of State it is desirable to create. No truth is more often 
forgotten by those engaged in social work than the 
truth that economic investigation cannot by itself give 
a final answer to any of the great questions of national 
life and purpose. Economics, considered as an inquiry 
into the bearing of wealth on human welfare, can 
explore one part of the field and the economist as 
economist can make many valuable suggestions regard- 
ing the range and character of national economic con- 
trol. But the necessary preliininary is to imagine, or, 
in Shakespeare's expressive phrase, to body forth the 
form and fashion of the State which it is practicable or 
desirable to establish. No student of recent economic 
thought can be blind to the dangers that lurk in the con- 
sideration of the problem from too narrow a point of 
view. Prom the dawn of economic science nearly every 
school has been apt to overlook the fact that the 
dominant questions of politics lie outside the strictly 
defined sphere of their inquiry. The conclusions of 
economic science have been regarded as settling once 
and for all the sphere and the responsibilities of the 
State. ■ Indeed, we cannot dispute this proposition if 
we accept certain theories of social life that have gained 
prominence in modern times ■ owing to the growth of 
natural science. If the State is simply a piece of 
economic machinery, created by economic forces for 
economic ends — a proposition laid down with different 
degrees of emphasis, but substantially the same mean- 
ing, by a succession of distinguished writers^clearly no 
room is left for a separate theory of politics. The 
80-called political factor in history beoomes simply the 
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economic factor on its institutional side, and the State 
a mirror of the feconomic forces moving in society. But 
if, on the other hand, we treat the State as more than a 
mere sum of economic tendencies, and as being, so to 
speak, a casket in which the' genius of a particular 
civilization is enshrined, then the first thing to be done 
is to inquire into the character of the State. 

The English genius for politics has never taken the 
form of extravagant worship of the State. Other ' 
nations, particularly, the French, have shown a finer 
wisdom in the shaping of political theories, and have 
expressed fundamental truths of politics more aptly 
and in a more arresting form than British writers. But 
in the practical everyday work of governing it is not idle 
self-praise to give the men of oiu* own race the palm. 
From the beginning of English history there has every- 
where been manifest a healthy distrust of authority and 
■"a desire to be as free as possible from the shackles 
imposed by the State. The common law of England, 
on its public side, developed as a protest against the 
feudal law and the law of the Crown. It expressed a 
law not made by civil authority, but springing from the 
customary life of the people. " In England the guar- 
dians 'of custom which was not particular but general 
were intimately connected with the central authority 
itself; and the sanctity of customary law was indis- 
tinguishable from that of all institutions and dignities, 
royal and others. The King's own power had nothing 
better to rest on."* The common law, therefore, was 
not true law in Hobbes's sense — the command of a 
sovereign power. It emphasized a distrust for Govern- 
ments because it did not rest on the authority of the 
Crown or of the ruling classes. It sprang immediately 

* Pollock) Expansion of the Common Law, p. 47. 
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out of the life of the people, and embodied their com- 
mon-sense notions of duty and right. Of course, it had 
the defects of its qualities. As time went on it became 
increasingly technical, formal, and rigid, until the whole 
body of common law was revised and transformed by 
the development of equity in the eighteenth century 
and by legislation in the nineteenth century. But it 
rendered invaluable services to English political life. 
Not only has a large part of the British Constitution 
been shaped by the common law, . but it moulded the 
political temperament of the English people aad created 
that distaste for over-government which is now perhaps 
the most characteristic national trait. 

This attitude of mind towards authority was fostered 
by the development of Puritanism and the rise of the 
philosophy of " natural rights." The Puritan teaching 
that in the regulation of life there is a higher authority 
than the State saved England from development on 
lines like Prussia. The radicalism that began with 
John Wilkes, and in the early nineteenth century 
became the badge of a party, was the expression in new 
political conditions of the same attitude towards 
authority that animated the Levellers and the Puritan 
dissenters. And it remains to this day the most impor- 
tant part of the nation's political equipment. Valuable 
as was the temperament in days when Parliament and 
representative institutions were struggling for existence, 
it is doubly necessary to maintain that spirit now that 
the people themselves are to a large degree responsible 
for the management of politics. The history of popular 
government shows that there are only two ways by 
which democratic instituti6ns may be kept healthy and 
vigorous. Democracy has a chance of long life, in the 
first place, when the mass of the people respond.^at once 
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to the call of popular ideals, and, secendly, when the 
people have been accustomed for centuries to criticize 
their G-overnments. The first gives us the French, the 
second gives us the British, type of democracy. To 
this day radicalism strikes a deeper note in English 
political life than collectivism.* Half our troubles in 
this war are due to this fact, and those who imagine 
that the submissive attitude towards the State that has 
characterized the British people in the last two years is 
likely to be permanent wUl have a rude awakening. 
When the War comes to an end it is very likely that 
there wUl be a prolonged political reaction against the 
oppression of the State. That reaction may unfortu- 
nately assume the form of opposition to sound social 
progress, but in itself it will be a healthy symptom. If 
no such movement occurs, then the War will have been 
the greatest disaster in our political history, and Prussia, 
stricken, as we hope, on the battlefield, will have won 
a bloodless victory greater than any that will lie to our 
credit. Criticism is the salt of political life. Popular 
government cannot flourish in an atmosphere in which 
the State is unduly idealized. However noble may be 
the conception of the State, it is dangerous to over- 
emphasize its claims. The best State is not the State 
which does the most, or even the State which has the 
highest ideals of national life and organization, but the 
State which pays most regard to the political educa- 
tion of its citizens and preserves unimpaired their 
soundest instincts and traditions. It is this point of 
view that politicians ought never to forget, and it is this 
point of view that economists must learn to appreciate. 
It is not at all implied in this argument that the 

• This has been strikingly shown in the attitude of many 
English collectivists towards the War. 
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State should have nothing to say regarding industrial 
organization. Laissen-faire is impossible in the modern 
world — it is neither possible nor is it desirable. The 
State cannot, like the God of the Deists, " retire from 
the world and become careless of human affairs. " There 
is, indeed, scarcely any reason why the State should 
exist unless it can prevent society from getting into 
the grip of any political or economic group. It must 
be strong enough not to dominate society or to allow 
other forces to < dominate it. The danger that lies in 
making all industries national industries, to be man- 
aged and worked by the State, is that in such a condi- 
tion of affairs the State would become powerless, as it 
would be completely controlled by the economic 
interests wielding a majority in it. How far the con- 
trol of the Government ought to go, and in what ways 
it should be exercised, are questions to which no answer 
can be given which does not take into account the cir- 
cumstances of the country at a given time. So far as 
there is any absolute rule, it is not the rule of the 
classical economists and the Benthamites that the State 
should stand aside, but the principle that the State 
should assist the civilization of a country to develop 
freely according to its own inner genius., A State which 
cramps the free spirit of the civilization it ought to 
guide is a defective type of State, whether it be an 
aristocracy or democracy. The best argument for 
democracy — next to the religious or philosophical argu- 
ment based on the inherent worth of the individual — is 
that under a democratic system there is a better chance 
for society to develop along lines which will bring out 
the best that is in it. 

How do such general reflections affect the problem 
of the State 's duty after the War ? The problem may 
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be divided into two parts. There is, first of all, the 
question of the immediate future — i.e., the solution of 
the social difficulties connected with a return from war 
to peace conditions. And, secondly, there are the even 
■ more difficult problems arising out of the general rela- 
tion of labour to the State and to the control of industry. 
So far as can be seen, the need for effective Governmient 
control will be greater than ever in the period imme- 
diately after the War. The labour market has been 
disorganized by the Government; ii; will certainly not 
be reorganized without the help of the Government. 
The Governtnent can also give valuable assistance in a 
variety of ways to the general commerce and trade of 
the country. The immediate problems with which we 
shall be faced will certainly involve (1) a reconstruction 
of our administrative system, and (2) carefully related 
schemes for dealing with each separate part of the 
social question that arises. Certain broad lines of 
development appear to be within the necessary 
minimum. First, the appointment of a Minister of 
Labour, who shall be responsible for all labour ques- 
tions and take over duties that now devolve partly on 
the Board of Trade, partly on the Local Government 
Board, and to a small extent on the Home Office. The 
suggestion, that the Ministry of Munitions should be 
continued after the War as the Ministry of Labour 
ought to be carefully considered, and the object and 
functions of the new Ministry defined by legislation.* 

* One of the principal arguments against the creation of a 
Ministry of Labour is the danger of friction and overlapping 
with the Ministry of Commerce. But it is impossible for one 
man adequately to supervise the work of what are really two 
departments. The business of reconciling the interests of the 
two departments, where they may conflict, is surely for the 
Cabinet. 
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Secondly, a Minister of Commerce is equally essential. 
The phantom Board of Trade ought to give place to a 
reconstituted department with duties extended in 
several directions. The appointment and supervision 
of British Consuls ajid commercial agents in foreign 
countries ought to belong to this Ministry, subject in 
the case of the higher positions to the approval of the 
Foreign Ofi&ce. It ought to be in the closest touch with 
remodelled chambers of commerce and other trading 
bodies throughout ,the country, and to be responsible for 
all statistics of trade and industry. 

These administrative changes will justify themselves 
if the new ofiBcers of State steer without disaster 
through the first few years of peace. Everything will 
turn on the problem of demobilization. The first thing 
to be done is to have a systematic survey made of the 
probable demand for labour in building and construc- 
tional work, in engineering and all other industries, for 
the two years following the War, and to release men 
from the army as the calls for labour mature. There will 
be two great difficulties to be faced. In the fifst place, 
the greater part of the army joined the Service for the 
duration of the War' only, and it would be novel legis- 
lation to force a man to remain in the army after his 
contract to serve had expired. This difiSculty is not 
likely to prove very real, as men who know that for the 
time being they have no work to go back to are not 
likely to be anxious to resume civil life. On the other 
hand, a large army kept embodied for a considerable 
time will be the stalking-ground for every variety of 
revolutionary opinion, especially when men know that 
it is economic causes which prevent them returning to 
their homes. A large army that does nothing is a 
danger to the State. Further, unless actually in train- 
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ing for war, discipline is apt to become slack, and all the 
while the men are forgetting their former crafts and 
are likely to be less nimble at them when they return 
to civil life. There is also the danger that the State, 
having a large army waiting to be disbanded, should be 
tempted to use it for the purpose for which an army 
exists, and to pursue a spirited foreign policy, in spite 
of all its drawbacks to trade. On the other hand, the 
appetite for fighting may very well be exhausted. The 
question admits of no very definite forecast, but the 
probability is that the period of bad trade which must 
come will be postponed for two or three years. Hence, 
in this event disbandment may be, and probably will be, 
a little easier, and the problem be rather one of readjust- 
ment than anything else. Every employer engaged on 
munition works, or on any kind of work other than his 
ordinary peace work, should be invited to say to what 
kind of work he proposes to return when his munition 
orders expire, at the same time being supplied with all 
the information the Government has regarding the 
goods most likely to be in demand in his special indus- 
try. If in any industry it is probable that all the 
available men, either outside or inside the army, are 
insufficient to cope with the demand of industry, 
employers ought, if possible, to be encouraged by the 
State to train men, so that the demand may be satis- 
fied as quickly as possible. Perhaps one of the most 
important permanent effects of the War will prove to 
be that it has made labour more mobile. That in itself 
will be an excellent thing both for the individual wage- 
earner and for the community, provided we can make 
our social arrangements a little more elastic than 
hitherto, and can get the most out of a better educa- 
tional method. With a higher standard of education 
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a great deal of the economic waste of unemployment 
could be prevented and the individual could feel more 
security. 

The problem of women's labour after' the War only 
concerns the State at the moment on the political side. 
The extent of the problem is indeterminate. We do 
not know how many women will remain in the laboiur 
market after the War to compete with men, nor do we 
know how far employers will continue to employ female 
labour; nor do we know, except for some stray indica- 
tions, what women themselves are thinking about the 
problem. Before this or any of the great women's 
questions are settled, women must be constitutionally 
placed in a position to influence a settlement. On the 
speedy enfranchisement of women depends also the 
SolutioU of many other social problems. 
■ ■ But; most urgently required of all reforms, is an 
advance all along the line in education. The unaided 
forces of society cannot secure for the child a sufiQ- 
ciently long or a sufficiently stimulating educational 
training. It is necessary that the State should take 
up the work more thoroughly than private individuals 
or than any other social agency can do. In regard to 
the subjects to be taught and the methods of teaching, 
the State has no concern except to register and pro- 
vide for the opinions prevailing in the community. But 
the State has the right to insist on every citizen becom- 
ing educated in some more or less definite sense of that 
mucH-abused word, and to compel the removal of every 
obstacle, whether imposed by parent or employer, which 
prevents this ideal from being an accomplished fact. 
The raising of the school age, compulsory half-time 
attendance at a day school from fourteen to eighteen 
years of' age, the provision of adequate scholarships, the 
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abolition of all exemptions under fourteen — ^these and 
other reforms have been discussed long enough. It is 
time that Governments ceased to treat the Board of 
Education as the Cinderella of the Ministry — ^the least 
imjJortant office of State — and made a whole-hearted 
e£Eort to carry their professed ideals into practice. Of 
course, the problem is not entirely a State problem. 
To arouse the interest of the great mass of the people 
in education is an object that can only be attained by 
the united voluntary effort of men and women in every 
class of society who value human life and have a true 
feeling for the intellectually neglected. The failvire of 
the State to respond' to high educational ideals is the 
price the nation pays for its want of idealism. 

■The second part of the problem — namely, the general 
future relations between the State and labour — is too 
vast a subject to be fully discussed at the end of a 
chapter. Pew statements can be made with more con- 
fidence than that when labour wills to control indus- 
try^-that is, when it makes the control of industry an 
object of conscious desire — ^nothing can prevent it from 
reaching its goal. The problem is not how to get pos- 
session of an industry, but how to take it over and 
manage it as a going concern. In transferring any 
industry from its existing owners to wage-earners, only 
three methods are possible: (1) forcible expropriation, 
(2) direct purchase by the labour engaged in ,the 
industry, or (3) purchase by money borrowed from the 
State or private individuals. The first may be politically 
possible, but from the economic point of view, however 
superficially attractive, it is fundamentally unsound. 
Good faith and confidence are economic as well as 
iiational assets of first importance. If control of an 
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industry were to pass from the capitalist to the wage^ 
earner by Eob Eoy's simple rule — 

" That they should get who have the power 
And they should keep who can " — 

the legal possession of the machinery and plant of an 
industry might pass to the workers, but Credit, the 
motive power which drives the industry, would have 
folded its arms and silently stolen away. The industry 
would no longer be a going concern. The second sug- 
gested line of action — purchase by the wage-earners 
themselves — is, unfortunately, impossible owing to the 
deplorably small amount of capital that belongs to the 
workers. Had their great-grandfathers foreseen the 
lines of economic development and begun a policy which 
should have been continuously pursued, of investing 
their savings in one particular industry or a group of 
industries, they might have already been in a position 
to control a substantial section of the industrial field. 
Even now more attention ought to be devoted to this 
matter, and financial advisory committees might well 
be set up by the leading Trade Unions and co-operative 
societies to act in conjunction with the small savings 
banks in order to make a thorough survey of the whole 
area of investment, and to try to arrange for the invest- 
ment of their funds in harmony with the governing 
ideals of the labour movement. A carefully planned 
policy in this matter might put a difEerent complexion 
on the history of labour during the next two or three 
generations. 

The third method of assuming the control of indus- . 
try — by purchase through money borrowed from the 
State or private sources — ^is on the whole the most 
feasible ; that is to say, other things being equal, it has 
most to recommend it. If wage-earners acting con- 
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certedly in a given industry were prepared to borrow, 
and the State were prepared to lend, the capital neces- 
sary for the transference of the industry from its pre- 
sent owners, the time would be suitable for a well-con- 
sidered scheme of adjustment between the syndicalist 
and the collectivist ideal. But such a transference is 
not at present within the range of possibility. The 
State may extend the area of its industrial operations 
in the near future by buying out the present owners of 
industry and taking over the control of railways^ mines, . 
and insurance companies.* Such a policy, however, 
could only be successful if the State took over not only 
the industry but the organizing ability evolved under a 
system of private management. The defect of labour 
control lies just in this, that labour has had no experi- 
ence of the actual management of business. Hence 
associations of work-people, no matter how organized, 
whether in Trade Unions or in new groups formed for 
the purpose, would not be able" to borrow from the 
State on sufficiently advantageous terms to make their 
assumption of industrial control a matter of practical 
politics. Labour has yet to feel its way ; it has to prove 
in the rough world of daily experience that it has suffi- 
cient enterprise, forethought, and business acumen to 
justify the State in accepting a new and heavy load of 
responsibility. 

How labour may be adequately drilled and prepared 
for this great step is a question for anxious considera- 
tion. In this matter something may be learnt from the 
political history of the British Empire. If there is one 
lesson deeply engraven on our constitutional fabric, it 
is that free development achieves more in the long-run 

* As is suggested in a recent book. How to Pay for the 
Wot, edited Dy Sidney Webb. 
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than the hasty adoption of ideal policies. . The goal of 
the labour movement will be reached not by artificially 
constructing an industrial system in which Trade 
Unions and working-class organizations, on the one 
hand, and the State on the other hand, will have their 
appointed and well-defined place. The end will grow 
out of the experience that labour and the State acquire 
of industrial questions as they come up for settlement. 
One step at a time has been the British method of 
advance. For the near future the path has already 
been marked out. Wage-earnera are becoming more 
and more alive to the necessity for getting a share in 
the management of industry in all that directly con- 
cerns their welfare. If the plan outlined by Mr. Gos- 
ling and other Trade Union leaders ia pressed with 
sufl&cient determination, a significant step will have 
been taken in the desired direction. Mr. Gosling has 
said: "Would it not be possible for the employers of 
this country to agree to put their business on a new 
footing by admitting the workmen to some participa- 
tion, not in profits, but in control ? We workmen do 
not ask that we should be admitted to any share in 
what is essentially the employer's own business — that 
is, in those matters which do not concern us directly in 
the industry or employment in which we may be 
engaged. But in the daily management of the employ- 
ment in which we spend our working lives we feel that 
we, as workmen, have a right to a voice — even to an 
equal voice — with the management itself. ' '* For this 
purpose committees of emplqyerst and labour repre- 

* At the recent Trade Union Congress. See ihe Manchester 
Guardian for September 5, 1916. 

t Tor this and other purposes the present hole-and-corner 
Chambers of Commerce ought to be reconstituted so as to 
enable them to reflect the real opinions of the majority of 
the employing class. 
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sentatives should be constituted, who should be respon- 
sible for all questions afiecting the welfare of labour, 
hours, and conditions of work. Once this step had 
been taken,- workpeople would not only begin to appre- 
ciate the employer's point of view, but a much shorter 
way would have been opened towards getting the gen- 
eral control of industry, if that were desired. To ardent 
spirits this may seem nothing more than the appoint- 
ment of another useless conciliation board — another 
addition to the- intolerable number of bodies that super- 
vise labour, harass it, and defeat its aims. But, on a 
far-sighted view, it .would be a step pregnant with vast 
possibilities. It would signalize the incoming of labour 
into more intimate relations with the business world, 
and would probably . open the door for the decisive 
struggle over the control of industry. 

In conclusion, all this group of questions lies, to some 
extent, apart from the field of controversial politics. 
Never were the fortunes or ultimate destinies of the 
great political parties so uncertain as at present. Two 
predictions, however, day be made with some confi- 
dence. First, the labour movement will not and cannot 
stand outside the political arena. The lessons of citi- 
zenship taught by the War will permanently outweigh 
all the arguments for abstention from political con- 
troversies. Both labour and , the State gain much by 
close association. Secondly, British parties will never 
be divided along strictly . econonaic lines. One party 
will in the future do as parties in the past have done — 
it will borrow a policy from its opponents, and in bor- 
rowing it, completely change its character. It would 
not be. surprising if the revolutionary doctrines of syndi- 
calism were before long to become the economic creed 
of a property-owning Conservative class. Profit-shar- 
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ing may be used to combat the more violent demands 
of labour. Under both profit-sharing and syndicalism 
labour is definitely associated with the industrial 
machine. Under the first policy labour is assigned a 
strictly subordinate status ; under the second it becomes 
the centre and master of industry. The hostility of 
labour to profit-sharing is based on the fact that profit- 
sharing involves substantially the maintenance of the 
status quo, since under no systelm of profit-sharing 
would labour have any share in control adequate to the 
necessities of the case. And as in the political world 
the splitting up of a single unwieldy and tyrannical 
sovereignty has marked an enormous step forward in 
human progress, so the abrogation of the right of the 
employing class as we know it to-day to dominate 
industry will mean a gain in human welfare of no small 
moment. 
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English Surnames: Their Sources 

and Signincations, Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. ni t. 



AUZIAS - TURENNE (RAY 
MONO). —The Last of the Mam 
tnoths : A Romance. Cr. Svo, cl., 3^. 6d. 
net. 



BARINQ-GOULD (S.), Novels by. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3.S. 6d. net each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, zs. net each ; Popular 
Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
Bed Spider. I Bve. 



BARKER (E. HARRISON).— A 

British Dog in France : his Adven- 
tures in Divers places, and conversaiiona 
with French Dogs 43 Illustralions 
by L. R. Brightwell. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 6.f, net. 



BARKER (ELSA).— The Son of 

Mary Bethel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



BARR (AMELIA E.).— Love will 

Venture In. Cr. Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. net. 



BARR (ROBERT), Stories by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d, net each. 
In a Steamer Chair. With 2 Illusts, 
From "Whose Bourne, So. With 47 

Illustrations by Hal Hurst and otheirs. 
A 'Woman Intervenes, 
A Prince of Good Fellows. With 

15 Illustrations by E. T. Sullivan. 
The Unchanging East. 

The Speculations of John Steele. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. net ; Popular 
Edition, medium Svo, 6d. 
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BARRETT-(FRANK), Novels by, 

Post 8vo, ilhist. bds., 2s. net esch ; cloth. 
' zs. 6d. net each. 

The Sin of Ol^a ZassouUoli. 
lilttle I>ady Linton. 
John Ford; and His Helpmate. 
A Recoiling Vengeance. 
Honest Davie. | lileut. Barnabas. 

Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3i. 6d. net ea. ; post 8vo, ill. 
bds.. 2s. net each : cl. limp, 25- 6d. net ea. 
Foiind Guilty. I Folly Morrison. 
For Iiove and Honour. 
Between Iilte and Death. 
Fettered for Life. 
A Missing Witness. With 8 Illusts. 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 
The Harding Scandal. 
A Prodigal's Progress. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. net each. 
Under a Strange Mask, ig Illusts. 
mras She Justified ? I Lady Judas. 
The Obliging Husband. 
Perfidious Lydla. With Frontispiece. 
The Error of Her Ways. 

Popular Editions. Medium Svo. 6d. eTch. 
Fettered for Life. I Found Guilty. 



BARRINQTON (MICHAEL), 
The Knight of the Golden Sword. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



BASKERVILLE (JOHN). By 

Ralph Straus and R. K. Dent. With 
13 Platej. Quarto, buckram. 21^. net. 



BATH (The) in Skin Diseases. 

By J. L. Milton. Pott 8vo, cl., n. 6d. n et 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY, The Book 

of the. By HiLAiRE Belloc. With 76 
facsimile Coloured Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 



BEACONSFIELD, LORD. ByT. 

p. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. Svo. cloth, js. net. 
-The Pocket Beaconsfield. i6mo. 
cloth gilt, 2^. net : leather gilt, 36. net. 



BEARD (JOHN, D.Sc.).— The 
Enzyme Treatment of Cancer. 

With Illusts. Demv Svo, cl., "Js. 6d. net. 



BENNETT (ARNOLD), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. net each. 
Leonora. 

Teresa of lITatUng Street. 
Tales of the Five Town's. | Hugo. 
Sacred and Profane lEiOve. 
The Gates of Wrath. ' 
The Ghost. 
The City of Pleasure. 
IThe Gran d Babylon H otel, 
lieonora. P opular Editi on, 2s. net. 
Popular Edi-^qn.s, medium 8vq: 6^. each. 
The Crand-Babiylon Hotel. 
The City of Pleasure. IT Hugo. 
Sacred and Profane Love. 
A Great Man. | Leo nora. 
Cheaper EDiTitiV. Cr. Svo. is. net each. 
Sacred and Profane Love. 



BELL (CLI VE). Art : a Critical 

Essay. With 6 Illustration'^. Cr. Svo. 
buckram, $s. net. 



BELLOC (HILAIRE). The Book 

of the Bayeux Tapestry. With 76 
facsimile Coloured Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 105. 6d. net. 

BENNETT (W. C.).-Songs for 

5ailors. Post Svo. cloth. 2s. net. 

BESANT and RICE, Novels by. 

Cr. Svo, cl., is. 6d. net ea. ; post Svo, 
ill. bds. . 2s. net ea. ; cl. limp, 2s. 6d. net ea. 

Beady-Money Mortiboy. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Cella's Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet 

The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

'Twas Id Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 



BESANT (Sir WALTER), 

Novels by. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
each : post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. net 
each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. net each 
(except th.it marked «). 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
With 12 Illustrations by Feed. Barnard. 

The Captains' Boom, &c. 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by Harry Furniss. 

•Dorothy Forster, With Frontispiece. 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 

Children of Glbeon. 

The World Went Yery Well Then. 
With 12 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 

Herr Paulus. 

The Bell of St. Paul's. 

For Faith and Freedom. With 
Illusts. by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. 

To Call Her Mine, &c. With 9 Illusts^. 

The Holy Rose, &c. With Frontispiece 

Armorelof Lyonesse. With T2lllu5tS; 

St. Katherine's by the Tourer. 
With 12 Illustrations by C. Green. 

Verbena Camellia Stephanotis. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 
With 12 Illustrations by W. H. Hyde. 

In Deacon's Orders, &c. With Frontis, 

The Revolt of Man. 

The Master Craftsman, 

The City of Refuge. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. net each. 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Changeling. 

The Fourth Generation. 

The Orange Girl. With 8 Illustrationt 
by F. Pegram. 

The Alabaster Box. 

The Lady of Lynn. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by G. Demain-Hammond. , 

No Other Way. With 12 Illustrations. 
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BBSANT (Sir y/aXUr)—coiuiHutd. 
Crown 8vo, picture cl., flat back, zs. netea. 
St. Katlierlne's by tlie Tower. 
The Rebe l Queen. 

Fine Paper Editions, pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2j. net each : leather gilt, 3J. net each. 

London. | Westminster. 

Jerusalem. (In collaboration with Prof. 
E. H. Palmer.) 

Sir Richard HTh^ttlngton. 

Gaspard de Collgny. 

All Sort s and Condition s of Men. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

By Cella's Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

The Orange Girl. 

For Faith and Freedom. 

Children of Glbeon. 

DorothyForster. | No Other ISTay. 

Armorel of Iiyonesse. 

The Lady of Lynn. 

My Iiittle Olrl. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each, 
London. With 125 Illustrations, 
larestmlnster. With Etching by F. S. 

Walker, and 130 Illustrations. 
South London. With Etching by F. S. 

Walker, and 118 Illustrations. 
£ast London. With Etching by F. S. 

Walker, and 56 Illustrations by PHii, 

May, L. Raven Hill, and J, Pennell. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, 
Tifty Years Ago: 1837- 18S7. With 

144 Illustrations. 
The Charm, and other Drawing-room 

Plays. s oIilus.byCHRis Ha mmond, &c. 

St. Katherine's by the Toner. 

Cheaw Edition, picture cover, 1^. net. 
Art of Fiction. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is.net. 



BOCCACCIO.— The Decameron. 

With a Portrait. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net : leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
(5« also under Florence Press Books.) 



BIBRCE (AMBROSE).— In the 

Midst of Life. Cr.8vo,cl., 3s.6d.net; p. 
8vo, bds., 2s. net ; cr, 8vo, pic, ccv. is.ne; 



BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. bd. net each. 
The Mistress of Bonaventure. 
Daventry's Daughter. 
A Sower of Wheat. 
The Con cession-hunt ers. 

Ainslle's Ju>ju. Crown 8vo, cloth 
3S. td. net ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. net, 

POPULAR EDITIONS, meduin 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Concession-hunters. 
The Mistress of Bonaventure. 



•slake (WILLIAM): ACritical 

study by A. C. Swinbuh.xe. With a 
Portrait.* Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 
The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell, and A Bong of Liberty. With 
Introduction by F. G. STOKES. A Flor. 
ENCE PRESS Book. Cr. 8vo, hand-madt 
paper, bds., 3s. dd. net ; parchmt., Ss. net. 



BODKIN (McD., K.C.). — Shil- 
lelagh and Shamrock. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. fid, net. 



BOHEMIA'S CLAIM FOR 

FREEDOM.— Edit, tby J. Proohazka. 
With an Introduction by G. K. Ches- 
terton. lUust. PostSvo, paper, is. net. 



BORDEAUX (HENRI). — The 

Parting of the Ways, Translated by 
LOUISE s. Houghton. Cr. 8vo. ol.. 6.1. 



BORENIUS (TANCRED).— The 

Painters of Vicenza. With 15 full- 
page Plates. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 



BORROW (GEORGE). The 

Pocket. Arranged by Edw. Thomas. 
i6mo, cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 3s. net. 



BOSSES AND CORBELS OP 
EXETER CATHEDRAL. By E, K, 

Prideaux and G, R Holt Shaftu. 
With Iliusts. Dy. 8yo, cl., 7s. td. net. 



BOURQET (PAUL).— A Living 

Lie. Translated by JOHN De Villiers. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, td. net. 
The Night Cometh. Translated by 
Frederic Lees. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6.t. 



BOYLE (F.).— Chronicles of No- 
Man's Land. Post 8vo, plot, bds., 2s. 
net. 



BRAND (JOHN).— Observations 

on Popular Antiquities. Willi the 
Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3.S. td. net. 



BREWER'S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 
ary. 
TheReader'sHandbook of Famous 
Names In Fiction, Allusions, 
Beferences, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. td. net 



BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 

Works by. Post 8vo, cl., 3^. fid. i et. ea. 
More Worlds than One: Creed of 

Philosopher, Hope of Christian. Plates, 
The Martyrs of Science: Galileo, 

Tycho Brahe, arid Kepler. 
Uetters on Natural Magic. With 

numerous Illustrations. 



BRIDGE CATECHISM: QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS : including 

the PORTLAND CtUB CODE. By ROBERT 

Hammond. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. td. net. 



BRIDGE (J. S. C.),— From Island 

to Empire: k History of theExpanslonof 
England by Force of Arms. With Maps 
and Plans. Large crown 8vo, cl., 6s. net ; 
also crown 8vo, cloth, 25, net. 
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BROWNING'S (ROBT.) POEMS. 

Large fcap. 4to, cU, 6i. nel ea. ; Large Paper 
Edition, parchment, 12^. &d. net each. — 
Also in the St.Martin"S LlBRARTf.pott 8vo, 
cloth, zs. net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 

Plppa Passes; and Men and 

Women. With lo Plates in Colour 
after E. Fortescue Brickdale. 

Dramatis Per son ca; and Dramatic 
Komances and Iiyrics. With 10 
Plates in Colour after E. F. Brickdale. 



BroiHning's Heroines. By Ethel 
COLBURN Mayne. With Front. &Titlein 
Colour and other Decorations by Max- 
well Armfield. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 65. net. 



BRYDEN (H. A.).— An Exiled 

Scot. With Frontispiece by J. S. 
CROMPTON. R.L Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6rf. net. 



BRYDQES (HAROLD). — Uncle 

5am at Home. With 91 Itlusts, Post 8vo, 
illust. bds.,2s. net : cloth limp, 2j.6d.net. 



BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems 
and Novels by. 
The Complete Poetical Works- of 
Robert Buchanan. 2 Vols., crown 
8vo, buckram, with Portrait Frontispiece 
to each volume, 125. net. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 3i. 6d. net each ; post 8vo 

illustrated boards, 2$. net each. 
The Shadomr of the Snrord. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. With 11 Illustra- 
tions by F. Barnard. 
Iiady KUpatrick. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Iibve Me for Ever. 
Annan ISTater. | Foxglove Manor. 
The Nevr Abelard. | Rachel Dene. 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Iilnne. 
Woman and the Man. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. fid. net each. 
Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda. 



Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
The Shadow of the Sword, 
G<td and the Man. 
Foxglove Manor, 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

The Shadow of the Sword. Fine 
Paper Edition. Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt 
top, 2j, net ; leather, gilt edges, 3^, net. 



The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan 
and Henry Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson. 
3J. td. net ; post 8yo, illust. boards, 2s. net. 



BURTON (ROBERT). — The 

Anatomy of Melancholy. With a 
Frontispiece. Demy Svo, cloth, 6^. net. 



BYZANTINE ENAMELS IN 

MR. PIBRPONTMORQAN'S COL- 
LECTION. By O. M. DaltON. Willi 
Note by Roger Fry, and Illustrations 
in Colour. Royal 4to, boards, Ts. 6d. net. 



CAINE CHALL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d.nct each ; post Svo, 
illust, bds.. 2s. net each ; cl. limp, zs. 6d. 
net each (except that marked •). 

Tlie Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. | *Ilie Deemster. 

Also LiBRAliY Editions, crown Svo, cloth. 
6s. each ; Popular Editions, picture 
covers, 6d. each ; and the Fine Paper 
Edition of The Deemster, pott 8to, 
cloth, zs. net ; leather, 35. net. 



CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 

By Charles Tennyson. With 12 II ustra- 
tions in Colour and 8 in Sepia by Harry 
MORLEY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5^, net 



CAMERON (V. LOVETT).-The 
Crui* of tbe 'Black Prince' 
Privateer. Cr. Svo, cloth, with 2 Illusts., 
3^. 6d. net : post Svo, pic. boards, zs. net. 



CAMOENS. — The Lusiad. 

Translated by Robert Ffrexch DrvF. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo, cloth. iSj. ntt. 



CANCER, THE ENZYME 
TREATMENT OF. By John Beard, 
D.Sc. Demy Svo, cloth, ys. 6d. net. 



CANZIANI (ESTELLA), Books 

by. 
Costumes, Traditions, and Songs 

of Savoy. With ^o illustrations in 

Colour and some in Line. Demy 4to,cI. 

gilt, 21s. net : vellum gilt. sis. 6d. net. 
Piedmont. By Estella Cakziaki and 

Eleanour Rohde. With 52 Mus- 

trations in Colour and many in Line. 

Demy 4to. cloth, 21s. net. 



CARROLL (LEWIS), Books by. 
Alice In liSTonderland. With 12 Col. 

and many Line Illus. by Millicent 

SOWERBY. Large cr, Svo, cl .gilt, 3 j. 6rf. net. 
Feeding the Mind. With a Preface 

by W. H. Draper. Post Svo, boardr. 

I*, net : leather. 2s. net. 



CASTELLANE (MARQUIS DE). 
—Men and Things of My Time. 

Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos, 
With 13 Portraits. Demy Svo, cl., 6s. netl 



CHAMBERLAIN (With MR.) IN 

THE U.S. AND CANADA. By Sir 

Willoughby Maycock. K.C.M.G. Wiih 
30 Illusts, Demy Svo, cloth, 12s. 6rf.net. 



CHAPMAN'S (GEORGE) Works. 

Vol, I., Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones. —Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. 
Swinburne.— Vol. III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Thre* Vols., 
crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. net each 
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CHATFIELD-TAYLOR(H. C.).- 
Goldoni: a Biography. Witli i6I]lus- 
Iraiions, Demy 8vo, cloth, i6.s. net. 



CHAUCER for Children^ A Gol- 
den Key. ByMrs. H.K. HaWEIS. With 
8 Coloured Plates- and 30 Woodeuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. td. net. 
Chancer for Schools. With tlie Story 
"of his Times and his Worlt. By Mrs. 
H. R. HawejS. Demy 8vo, cl. 2s.6i.net, 

',» See .ilso The King's Classics, p. 16. 



CHESNEY (WEATHERBY 

Novels by. Cr. Svo, cU, 3'-. 6(i. net each. 
The Cable-main. I The Claimant. 
The Romance of a Queen. 



CHESS, The Laws and Practice 

of; witli an Analysis of the Openinjfs. 

By Howard Sta«nton. Edited bj 

R. B. Woemai-D. Crown Svo, cl., 5s. net. 
The Minor Tactics of Chess : A 

Treatise on the Deployment of the 

Forces in obedience to Strategic Principle. 

By F. K. Young and E. C. Howell. 

Long fcap Svo, cloth, 2s. 6tf.net. 
The Hastings Chess Tournament, 

Aug.-Sept., 1S95. With Annotations by 

PiLLSBURY, LASKER,TARRASCH, STEINITZ, 
SCHIFFERS, TEICHBIANN, SaRDELEBEN, 

Blackburne, Gonsberg, Tinsley, 
Mason and Albin ; also Biographies and 
Portraits. Edited by H. F. Cheshire. 
Crown Svo. cloth, ^s net. 



CHESTERTON(G.K.).— AShort 

History of England, Crown Svo, 

cloth. $s net. 



CHRISTMAS CAROLS, AN- 
CIENT ENGLISH. C.tllected and ar- 
ranged by Edith Kickert. Post Svo, 
cloth, 3i. 6rf. net. Parchment, $s. net. 
Sec also New MEDIEVAL Library, p. 20. 



CLARE (AUSTIN).-By the Rise 

of the River. Crown Svo, cl,, ^s.td.nei. 
net. 



CLAUDEL (PAUL).— The 

Tidings Brought to Mary. Trans- 
laled by Louise Morgan Sill. Pott 
4to, cloth, ds. net. 

CLAYTON (MARQARET).— 

Amabel and Crispin. With many 

I Uusirations. Demy Svo. cloth, 3^. 6d. net. 



CLODD (EDWARD). — Myths 

and Dreams. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3^. bd. net 



COBBAN (J, MACLAREN), 
Novels by. 

The Cure of Souls. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. net. 

The Bed Sultan. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3s. 6rf. nst J post Svo, illust. boards, 2s 
net. 

The Burden of Isabel. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3j. bd, net. 



CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 

by. Post Svo, cl. 3J. 64. net ea«li; bd^ 

2s. net each. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his W^lf». 



COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M.A.). 
Jonathan Swift. Cr. Svo, cl., 3.5. M. net 



COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

FRANCES), Novels by. Cr.Svo, cl., 
3s. (id. net each ; post Svo, illustd. bds., 2s. 
net each. 

From Midnight to Mldntght. 

You Play me False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Vill age Comedy. | Frances. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 
Transmigration. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Swfeet and Tayenty. 



COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by, 

Cr. Svo, cl., 3s, td.nei each ; post Svo, pic. 

boards, 2s. net ea, except those markedf ; 

cl. limp, 2s, td. net each, except those 

marked *, 
Antonina.|BasiI.!*tHlde and Seeit, 
«The Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. | Man and Wife. 
The Dead Secret. | After Dark. 
The Queen of Hearts. 
No Name I My Miscellanies. 
Armadale. I Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? I "fTho Black Robe, 
The New Magdalen. 
"Frozen Deep. I A Rogue's Iilfe. 
The liaw and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies, 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
Heart and Science. I " I Say No." 
The Evil Genius. I Little Novels. 
tTheLegacy of Cain. | Blind Love. 

Popular Editions, medium Svo, C>d, each. 
Antonina. I Poor Miss Finch. 
The Woman in White. 
The Lainf and the Lady. 
Moonstone. | The New Magdalen. 
The Dead Secret. I No Name. 
Man and Igflfe | Armadale. 
The Haunted Hotel. | Blind Love. 
The Lega cy of Cain. 

The ISToman In White. Large T.YPE, 

Fine Paper Edition. Pott Svo, cloth, • 
gilt top, 2s. net : leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
The Frozen Deep. Large Type Edit. 

Fcap.8vo.cloth.is.net. ' - ' " ,, 

COLQUHOUN (M. J.).:»-Every 

Inch a Soldier. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3s. &d. net ; post Svo, illust. boards, 2s. net. 



COLT-BREAKINQ, Hints on. By 

W.M. Hutchison. Cr.Svo.cl., ,3s. 6rf.net. 



COLTON (ARTHUJR); r- The 
Belted Seas. Cr.'Wo, ololh. 3s. 6d. net. 



COLVILL (HELEN H.).-T7ie 
Incubus. Crown Svo. cloth, 6j. 
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COMPENSATION ACT (THE). 
1906: Who pays, to .^whom, to 
what, and when it Is applicable. 

By A. Clement Edwards, M.P. Crown 
Svo. Is. net : cloth, 15. 6d. net. 



COMPTON(HERBERT),Noveisby 
The Inimitable Mrs, Massing- 
taam. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d: hei ; 
Popular Edition, medium Svo, Od. 

Crown Svo, cloth^3j, 6rf. net each. 
The Wllfal Way. 
The Queen can do no Wrong. 
To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 



COOPER (E. H.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3j. 6d. net each. 
Geoffory Bamllton. 
The Marquis and Pamela. 



C O R N W A L L.— Popular 
Romances of the West of England : 

CoUected by Robert Hunt, F.R,S. Will 
two Plates by George Cruikshaxk 
Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 



CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), by. 
The Prophet of tbe Great Smoky 

Mountains. Crown Svo, cloth, 3,;. 6(^. 

net : post Svo, illustrated boards, 2,1. net, 
His Vanished Star. Crown Svo 

cloth. 3,j. 6d. net. 
The IBTlndfall. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

35. 6d. net. \^ 



CRE5SWELL (C. M.) — The 
Making and Breaking of Alman^ur. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



CRIM (MATT).— Adventures of 

a Fair Rebel. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. net. 



CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.— 

Tales of our Coast. By a K. 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold 
Frederic, ' Q.,' and W. Clare Russell. 
With 13 Illustrations by Frank Brang- 
WYN, Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. net. 



CROSS (MARGARET B.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, ts. each. 
Opportunity. 

Op to Pe rrin's. 

A Question of Means. Cr. 3i'o, cl., 

3^. dd. net. Popular Edition, medium 

Svo, 6d. 



CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC AL- 
MANACK. Complete in Two SERIES : 
the First from 1835 to 1S43 j -the 
Second, from 1844 to 1853. With many 
hundred Woodcuts and Steel Plates by 
George Cruikshank and others. Two 
Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 5^. net each. 



CUMMINQ (C. P. GORDON), 

Works by. Demy Svo, cl., 5s. net ea. ■ 
Two Happy Tears In Ceylon. 

With 28 Illustrations. 
Via Corn-raall to Egy^t. Frontis. 



CROKER (B. M.), Novels by. 

Cr. Svo, cloth, 35, 6d. net each ; post 
Svo, illustrated bds., zs. net each ' (except 
those marked f) ; post Svo, cloth, limp, 
2j. 6d. net each (except those marked »). 
*A Bird of Passage. | Mr. Jervis. 
Diana Harrington. | "To Let." 
oA Family Likeness. | t*Terence. 
A Third Person. | Interference. 
t*Beyond the Pale. I 'Two Masters 
flnfatuation. | fSome One Else, 
t'ln the Kingdom of Kerry. 
t°Jason, &c. I Married or Single 7 
t°Mlss Balmaine's Past. 
Pretty Miss NeTllle. 
Proper Pride; I t*The Cat's-pamr. 
The Beal Lady Hilda. 
t'The Spanish Necklace. 
Village Tales & Jungle Tragedies. 
t'A RolU ng Stone. 
Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
Proper Pride. I The Cat's-paw. 
Diana Harrington. 
A Bird of Passage. 
A Family Likeness. 
The Spanish Necklace. 
A Rolling Stone. I Infatuation. 
Pretty Miss Neville. 
Beyond the Pale. 
The Beal Lady Hilda. 
Marri ed or Si ngle ? 



CUPID AND PSYCHE. With 8 
Illnstrations in colour by Dorothy 
Mullock. Fcap. 4to, boards, 5s. net. 



CU5SANS (JOHN E.).— A Hand« 

book of Heraldry. -With 408 Woodcuts 
and2 Colrd. Plates. Cr. Svo. cl. 5s. net . 

DANBY (FRANK).— A Coquette 

In Crape. Foolscap Svo, picture cover, 
6d. ; cloth, is. net. 



DAUDET (ALPHONSE). — The 

Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Cr 

Svo, cl.. 3J. 6d. net ; post Svo, bds.. 2S. net_ 



DAVIDSON (H. C.).— Mr. Sad- 

ler *s Daughters. Cr. Svo, cl., 3^. td ne t. 

DAVIES (Dr. N. E YORKE-). 

Cr. Svo, Is. net each ; cl.. Is. dd.nst each. 
Nursery Hints : A Mother's Guide. 
The Dietetic Cure of Obesity 

(Foods for the Fat) . 
Aids to Long Life. Cr. Svo, 2s. net; 

cl. 2s. 6d, net. 

IBTlne and Health: How to enjoy 

both. Crown Svo, cloth, js. 6d. net. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims 

and Surgical Hints. Cl.. i.t. od. net. 



DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), Stories 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 
The Poet and the Pierrot. 
The Princess & the Kitchen-maid. 

DELSTANCHE (ALBERT).-The 

Little Towns of Flanders. Tweve 
Woodcuts, with Prefatory Letter from 
Emile Verhaeren. Fcap. 4to, boards. 
3s. 6d. net. See r.lso under FLORENXE 
Press Books, page lo. 
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DEMILLE (JAMES).— AStrange 

Manuscript found Id a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown 8vo, cloth, with ig 
Illustrations by Gilbebt Gaul, 3s. 6d. 
net ; post 3vo, illustrated boards. 2s. net. 



DEVON: Its Moorlands, 

Streams, and Coasts. By Lady 
KOSALIND NoKTHCOTE. Illustrated in 
Colours by F. J. WiDGERY. Fcap 4to, ci., 
20s. net. 

Also a Cheaper Edition, with 50 Illustra- 
tions, Fcap. 4to, fcloth, 7i. 6d, net. 
Folk Rhymes of Deiron. By W. 
Crossing. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4i. 6d. net. 
History of Oevonslilve Soenery. 

Hy A. W. Clavden. Illustrated. Demy 

8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. net, 



DEWAR (OEORQE A.B.), Books 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net each. 

The Airy Way. 

This Realm, This England. With 

9 I lustrations. Also published at 2s. net. 



DEWAR (T. R.)- — A Ramble 

Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net, 



DICKENS (CHARLES), The 

Speeches of. With a Portrait. Pott 
8\-o, cloth, 2s. net : leather, 3^. net. 

Charles Dickens. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3^ 6d. net. 

Dickens's Children. With 10 Draw- 
ings in Colour by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. Crown 4to. cloth, gj. 6d. net. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens: Pass- 
ages chosen by Alfred H. Hyatt. 
i6mo. cloth, 2s. net : leather, gitt, 3^. net. 



DIMNET (ERNEST). — France 

Herself Again. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
\6s. net. 



DIXON (W.WILLMOTT), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net each. 
The Rogue of Bye. | King Hal. 



DICTIONARIES. 
A Dictionary of the Drama. By 

W. Davenport Adajis. Vol. I. (A to G) 

Demy 8vo, cloth, los. dd. net. 
The Reader's Handbook. By Rev. 

E. C, Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3s. 6d. net. 
Familiar Allusions. Ey W. A. and C. 

G. Wheeler. Demy 8vo, cl., 7^. 6d. net. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great 

Men. With Explanatory Notes by 

Samuel A. Bent, A.M. Cr. 8vo, cl., 65. net 
The Slang Dictionary : Historica 

and Anecdotal. CrownSvo. cloth, 6s. nel 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: A 

Dictionnry of Curious Matters By E 

Edwards. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d net 



DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 

stories by. Post Svo, illustrated 

bds., 2s. net each ; cloth, ss. 6d. net each. 
Suspicion Aroused. 
In the G rip of the Law . 
Cr. Svo, cl., 3^. 6d. net each ; picture cl., 

25. net ea. ; post Svo, boards, 2s. net ea ; 

cloth. 2s. 6rf.net each. 
The Man from Manchester. 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

Wanted ! 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. net each. 
Tales of Terror. I Deacon Brodle. 
Tyler Tat lock, Private Detective. 
Cr. Bvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each ; post Svo 

bds., 2s. netea.i'cl, limp, 2s. 6d. net each 
Chronicles ofMlchaelDanevitoh. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Tracked and Taken. 
A Detective's Triumphs. 
IHTho Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 
Caught at Last. 
Link by Link. I Riddles Read. 
From In formation Rece ived. 
The Man-Hunter. Crown Svo, picture 
cloth, 2i. net ; post Svo, illust. bds., 2s. net. ; 
cloth lim p, 2^. 6d. net. 
Dark Dee ds. Picture cL.flat back, 2s. net. 
The Records of Vincent Trill. 

Cr. Svo, cl., 3J. 6d. net ; pict. cl., flat bk., 

2s. net. 



DOSTOEVSKY (FYODOR), 

Letters of. Translated by Ethel 
Colburn Mayne, With 16 Illustrations. 
Demv Svo. buckram, 7^. 6d. net. 



DOWLINQ (RICHARD). — Old 

Corcoran's Money. Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
net. 



DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 

Crown Svo, buckram, $s. net each. 
Four Frenohwromen, With Portraits. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 

In Three Series : also Fine-paper 

Editions, pott Svo, cloth, 2s. net each 

leather. 3^. net each. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 

other Papers. With 2 Illustrations, 
Side-walk Studies. With 5 lUusts. 
Old Kensington Palace, &c. With 

6 Illustrations. 
At Prior Park, S:c. With 6 Illustrations. 
RosiUba's Journal, Svo, with 6 Illus. 



DOYLE (A. CONAN).— The Firm 
of airdlestone. Cr.Svo, cl.,3s. 6d.net; 
Popular Edition, medium Svo, td. 



DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 

Edited by Col. Cunningham. Cr. Svo, 

cloth, with Portraits. 3J. 6d. net. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes 

and a Biographical Memoir by William 

GiFFORD. Three Vols. 
Chapman's Works. Three Vols.— Vol. 

1. The Plays complete ; Vol. II. Poems 

and Translations, with Essay by A. C. 

Swinburne ; Vol. III. The Iliad and 

Odyssey. 
Marlowe's Works. One Vol, 
Masslnger's Plays. One Vol. 



DRAPER (W. H.). — Poems of 
the Love of England. Crown 8vo, 
Decorated cover, i^. net. 

{See a!s,j wider Petkarch.) 
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DU MAURIER (QEORQE), The 

Satirist of the Victorians. By T. 

SlARJlN Wood With 41 illustrations. 
Kcap. 4to, cloth, Ts. 6d. net. 



DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 

Ctiildren. Royal 32mo, cloth, is. net 
each, 
1. The Flamp, The Ameliorator, 
and The School-boy's Appren- 
tice. By E. V, Lucas. 

4. The Story of Iiittle Black 
Sambo. By Helen Bannermax. 
Illustrated in colours. 

7. A Flower Book. Illustrated in 
colours by Nellie Benson. 

8. The Pink Knight. By J. R. MON- 
SELL. Illustrated in colours. 

9. The Iiittle Clown. By T. Cobb. 

10. A Horse Book. By Mary Touktel. 
Illustrated in colours. 

11. Iiittle People: an Alphabet. By 
Henry Mayer and T. W. H . Crosla$id. 
Illustrated in colours. 

12. A Dog Book. By Ethel Bicknell. 
With Pictures in colours by Carton 
Moore Park. 

IS. Gollies. By Richard Hdntek. 
llhutrated in colours by Ruth Cobb. 
, 17 Peter Piper's Practical Prin- 
ciples. Illustrated in colours. 

18. Iiittle White Barbara. By 
Eleanor March. Illustrated in colours. 

20. Towlocks and his Wooden 
Horse. By Alice M. Appletun. 
Ill us. in colours by Honor C, Appleton. 

22. The Old Man's Bag. By T. W. 
H. Ckosland. Illus. by J. R. Monsell. 

25. more Dollies, By Richard Hun- 
ter. Illus, in colours by Ru'iH Cobb. 

26. Iiittle Tellow ITang-lo. By M. 
C. Bell. Illustrated in colours. ' 

28. The Sooty Man. By E. B. 
MACKINNON and Eden Coyeee. Illus, 

30. Rosalina. Illustrated in colours by 
Jean C. Archer. 

31. Sammy and the Snarlywink. 
Illustrated in colours by Len.a and Nor- 
man Ault. 

33. Irene's Christmas Party. By 
Richard Hunter, iiius, by Ruth Cobb. 

34. The Uttle Soldier Book. By 
Jessie Pope. Illustrated in colours by 
He\ry Mayer. 

35. The Dutch Doll's Ditties, By 
C. Aubrey Moore. 

36. Ten Iiittle Digger Boys. By 
Nora Case. 

37. HamptyDampty's Iiittle Son. 
By Helen R. Cross. 

38. Simple Simon. By Helen R. 
Cross. . Illustrated in colours. 

39 The Iiittle Frenchman. By 
Eden Coybee. illustrated in colours by 
K. J. FrICERO. 

40. The Story of an Irish Potato. 
By Lily Schofield. lUust. in colours. 



DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE). 

Vernon's Aunt. With 47 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d. net. 



DUTT(ROME5H C.).— England 

and India: Progress during One 
Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cl., 2s. net. 



EDWARDE5 (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novels by. 
I A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, net, 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
1 3i, 6d. net. : post Svo, illust. bds ^zi. net. 

A Plaster Saint. Or. 8vo, cloth, 35. td. 
net. 



EDWARDS (ELIEZER).— 

Words, Pacts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint,andOut-of-tlie- 
Way Matters. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3^. 6rf, net. 



EGERTON (Rev. J. C.).— 
Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

With Four Illusts. Cr. Svo, cl., 3s.6rf, net. 



EQQLESTON (EDWARD).— 

Roxy. Post Svo, illustrated bds., 25. net. 



ELIZABETHAN VERSE, The 

Book of. Edited, with Notes, by W.S. 
Braithwaite. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. td 
net ; vellum gilt, \2s, 6d, net. 



ENGLISHMAN (An) in Paris; 

Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire. Cr. Svo. buckram, 3^. 6d. net. 



EPISTOL/C OBSCURORUM 

Virorum (I5I5-I5I7). Latin Text, 
with Translation, Notes, &c.. by F. G. 
Stokes. Royal Svo. bucllram, 25^. net. 



EXETER SCHOOL, The Found- 
ing of. By H. Lloyd Parry. Crown 

4to, cloth, 5s. net. 



EYES, Our: How to Preserve. By 
John Browning. Cr. Svo, cloth, i,; net . 

FAIRY TALES FROM 
TUSCANY. By Isabella M. ander- 
TON. Square i6nio. cloth, is. net. 



FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 

cellaneous Information, By W. A. and C. 
G. Wheeleh. Demy Svo, cl., ys. 6d. net. 



FAMILIAR 5H0RT SAYINGS 
of Great Men. By S. A. Bent, A.M. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. net. 



FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

by. Post Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. net each, 

Tbe Cbemlcal History of a 

Ca.nclle : Lectures delivered before a 

Juvenile Audience. Edited by William 

Crookes. F.C.S. With numerous Illusts. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 

and their Relations to each 

.other. Edited by William Croohes 

%.C.S. With Illustrations. 
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FARMER (HENRY). -Slaves of 

Chance ; A Novel, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 65. 



FARRAR (F.W., D.D.).— Ruskin 
as a Religious Teacher-. Square 
i6mo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 15, n^t. 



FENN (Q. MANVILLE), Novels 

by, CroWnSvo, cloth, 35. 6(i. net each : 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. net. each. 
The New Mistress, 
lyitness to the Deed. 
The Tiger lilly. 
The Whi te Virgin. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. net each. 
A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cursed by a Fortune.. 
The Case of Allsa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 
In Jeopardy. 
Double Cunning. 
A Fluttered Dovecote. 
King of the Castle. 
The Master of the Ceremonies. 
Tlie Story of Antony Grace. 
The Man with a Shadow. 
One Maid's Mischief. 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 

Bits of Paste. 
Running Amok. | Black Shadows. 
The Cankerworm. 
So Iilke a Hgoman. 

A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo, cloth* 
Ss. 6rf.net : picture cl., flat back, 2s, net. 

Popular Editions, medium SvOffirf. each. 
A Crimson Crime. 
A \7oman lITorth Winning. 



FILIPPI (ROSINA).— Inhaling 

A Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



FIREWORK - MAKING, The 

Complete Art of. By T, -KentiSh 
With 267 Illupts. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6d. net. 



FISHER (ARTHUR O.).— The 

Land of Silent Feet. With a Fronlis- 
piece by G. D. Armour. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 



FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 
Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth,, 3s. bd. 
net : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. net. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. net eacli. 
Bella Donna. | Polly. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. TlUotson. 
Seventy-Sire Brooke Street. 



FLAMMARION (CAMILLE).— 
Popular Astronomy. Translated 
by ]. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S. With Illus- 
trations. Medium Svo, cloth, 10^. 6,i. net. 



FLOWER BOOK (The). By 

CoxsTANCE Smedley Armfield and 

Maxwkll Armi-'IELD, Larije fca^lo, 
cl., ss, net. ^ 



FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS 

(The). Set in the beautiful Florkkce 
Type designed by Mr. Herbert P. 
HoRNE. Printed on hand-made paper. 

Vlptflnibus Puerlsque, &g. By K. L.Stbtb>- 
80S. 'WitlilslUuBtraiions in Ouloured Collo- 
type after the DrawingB ol Nouman Wilkin- 
Ros. (235 numhered copies.) Grown 4to, bd6 , 
£21'28.Qd net ; vellum, £3 38. net. 

The Florettl op Little Flowevs of^ B. 
Francis. Translated by Prof.'T. w. aknold, 
M.A. With 29 Illustrationa in Collotyiie Iron: 
the MSS. ill the Laurentian Library, (.ill 
nnmbered Copips.) Printed in red ana black. 
Bemy 4to, boards, 308- net ; yelLnm. 42b. net. 

Songs before BnnrlBe. By ALamitNON 
Charles Swinbdbnk. (475 numberedcopies.) 
Printed in red and Jiiack. CroTpn 4to, boards, 
26s. net; limp vellum, 368. net. 

The Kaprlage of .Heaven and Hell ; and 
A Song of Iiiberty. By William Blake. 
With Introduction by.F. G. .Stokes. Crown 
8vo, boards, *». 6dl. net ; parchment5fl.net. 

Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics. By Blibs 
Cau^ian. Sninll crown Svo, bo:irds, 5s. net ; 
parclnnent gilt, 6s. net. 

Memoplale dl'Molte Statue e Plttupe, 
Bono Inciyta Clpta dl Flopentla. 
(Edition limited to 450 copies.) Demy 8vo, 5s. 
net ; limp, vellum, iaa..6(l.jiet. 

Olymp'.a: The Latin Text of Boocaoolo's 
Foup::eenth Eclogue, with an English ren- 
dering, and other supplementary matter, by 
Israel Gollakcz, LittD , and a Photopi-a^ 
vitre facsimile of a part of the MS^ Limited 
to bOt) copies fcap. 4to, h ind-made paper, 
boards, 08. net ; ^eUum, i2fl.Bd'net, 

Stevenson's Poems. Complete Edition, ' 
Small tcap. 4to, cloth, 128. 6d. net ; velvet calf, 
188. net. 

The Poems of John Keats. Newly arnnged 
in chronological order, and Edited by-Sii- 
Sidney Cor.viN. In 2 vols., small 4to, boards, 
15s. net ; buclcram, 21s. ;iet. Labqe Papbr 
Edition, limited to 250 copies, fcup 4to, hand- 
made ]iapei-, parchment, 31a. 6d. nfet ; vellum' 
458; net. 

The Lyrical Poems of Shelley. Newly 
Edited by Prof. C. H. Herpord. 1 Vol. small 
4to, boards, 7«. 6d, net ; buckram, lOs, 6d. net. 
Alxo a Lakqb PAPi:a Editiok, limited, . . 

Flanders, The Little Towns of, 12 Wood- 
cuts by Albert DBLS>TANcnE, witha Prefa- 
toiT Letter from EmilS vehhaeken. Edition 
limited to 500. numbered (copies. Demy 4to, 
bds , 128. 6d. net ; vellum, £1 is. net. 



FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35, 6d. net each ; 

post Svo, illustrated boards, 2^. net each. 
One by One. I A Real Queen. 
A Dog and his Shadow. 
Ropes of Sand. With Illustrations. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 
Romances of the I.aiiir. 
King or Knave 7 | Olympla. 

Jack Doyle's Daughter. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3^. 6d. net. 



FRANKAU (GILBERT). -One of 

Us : A Novel in Verse. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

net : paper, is. net. 
" Tld'Apa " : A Poem. Demy Svo. 

boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Guns. Pott 4to, rj. net. 
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FREDERIC (HAROLD)i Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each ; 

illustrated boards. 2s. net each. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. 
The Iiawton Girl. 



QIBBS (A. HAMILTON).— 
Cheadle and Son. Crown 3vf», cl., 6,r. 



FREEMAN (R. AUSTIN).— John 

^Thorndyke's Cases. Illustrated by H. 
M. Brock, &c. Crown 8vo, cl., 3s. id. n<-X. 
Popular Edition,' med'um 8vo, 6 i. 

FRY'S (HERBERT) Royal 

Quide to ttae London Charities. 

Edited by John Lame. , Published 
Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, ij, 6rf. net. 

FURNITURE. By Esther Single- 
ton. WithlUusts. Roy. Svo.cl., 16.J. net. 



GARDENING BOOKS. PostSvo, 

IS. net each ; cloth, is. 6d. net each. 
A Year's HKprk In Garden and 

Greenhouse. By George Glennv. 
Household Horticulture. By Ton' 

and Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By Tom Jerroi.d. 

Our Kitchen Garden, By Ton 

Ierroi.d. Post 8vo, cloth, is. net. 
Vine. Growing In England: 

Practical , Guide. By H. M. TOD. With 
lUusts. Cr,8vo, bds., ^5, net ; cl., ij. 6d. net. 



QARNETT (EDWARD). — The 

Tliree Qreat Russian Novelists 
(Tolstoy, Turgenev, Dostoevsky). 

Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. net. 



QAULOT (PAUL).— The Red 

Shirts: A Tale of 'The Teiror.' Tians- 
1 ted by- John de Villiers.. Crown 
Evo, cloth, with Frontispiece by Stanley 
Wood, '3^. 6d. net; picture cloth, flat 
back, 2s. net. 



QERARD{DOROTHEA).-A Queen 
of Curds and Cream, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s.6d. net. 



GIBSON (L. S.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 
The Freemasons. | Burnt Spices. 
Ships of Desire, 

The Freemasons, Cheap Edition, 
medinm 8vo, 6d.l 



QIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6^. net each ; 

onst 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. net each 
Robin Gray. I The Golden Shaft. 
Ttae Flower of ttae Forest. 
Ttae Braes of Yarrow. 
Of Higta Degree. 
Queen of ttae Meadow. 

Crown Svo, picture boards, 2s. net each. 
For Eiack of Gold. 
IBTtaat IVill the IHr^pld Say? 
For ttae King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green; 
In I/ove and ^ITar. 
A Heart's Problem. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 
Heart's Deligtat. | Bloo d-Money. 
Ttae Dead Heart. Post 8.vo, illust. bds. 

2s. net ; Popular Edition, mediMm 

Svo, 6d. 



GILBERT'S (W. S.) Original 

Piays. In 4 Series. Fine-Paper Edit ion, 
Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 

The First Series contains : The Wicked 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace pf 
Truth— Trial by Jury— Iplanthe. 

The Second Series contains: Broken 

Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 

. Gretchen — Dan'l- Druce — Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. 'Pinafore' — The Sorcerer— 

The Pirates of Penzance, 

The Third Series contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggerty's Fairy — Roseii- 
crantz and Guildenstern — Patience — 
Princess Ida — The Jlikado— Ruddigore 
—The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gon- 
doliers — The Mountebanks — Utopia. 

The Fourth Series contains : The Fairy's 
Dilemma — The Grand Duke— His Excel- 
lency — 'Haste to the Wedding' — Fallen 
Fairies— The Gentleman in Black — Bran- 
tinghame Hall — Creatures of Impulse— 
Randall's Thumb— The Fortune-hunter 
— Thespis. With Portrait of the Author. 
.Elgtat Original Comic Operas. 
Two Series, demy Svo, cl., 2s. 6d. net each. 

The First Series contains : The Sorcerer 
—H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Pirates of 
Penzance — lolanthe — Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida — The Mikado — Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains: The Gon- 
doliers—The Grand Duke— The Yeomen 
of the Guard — His Excellency — Utopia. 
Limited — Ruddigore — The Mountebanks 
— Hast e to the Weddin g. 

Ttae Gilbert and Sullivan Birtta- 
day Book. Compiled by A, Watson. 
Royal i6mpj^ cloth, 2f, 6d._ net ; decorated 
cover, \s. net. 



QISSINO (ALGERNON), Novels 

by. Cr. 8vo, clotlr, 3s. 6d. net eacli. 
KnitteT& In ttae Sun, 
The IBTealth of Mallerstang. 
AnAngel's Portion. | Baliol Garth 
The Dreams of Simon Usher. 



QLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s..6d. net each : 

post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 
The Lost Heiress. With 2 Illusts. 
The FoBSlcker: A Romance of Mash- 

oiialand. Two Illusts. by Hume Nisbet. 
A Fair C olonist. With Frontispiece. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. net each. 
The Golden Rock. With Frontispiece. 
Tales from the Veld, With 12-Illifsts. 
Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations 

by J. S. Crompton, R.I. 
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OILBERT (WILLIAM).— James 

Duke, Costermonger, Post 8vo, 2^. net. 



OLOVER (JAMES). — Jimmy 
Qlover and His Friends. With Illus- 
trations. DemySvo, cloth, 75. 6d. net. 



GODWIN (WILLIAM). — Lives 

of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cloth, 
2;. net. 



GOLDEN TREASURY of 

Thought, The. By Theodore Tay- 
LOR. Or. 8vo, cl., 3j. 6d. net. 



GOODMAN (E. J.)— Tlie Fate of 
. Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d, net. 



GRACE (ALFRED A,).— Tales 
of a Dying Race. Ci-. 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d. net. 



GRACE, Dr. E. M. : A Memoir. 

By F. S. Ashley-Cooper. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. net. 



GRANDE (JULIAN). — A Citi- 
zens' Army: The Swiss Military 
System. Cr. 8vo, cl th, 31. 6d. net. 



GREEN (ARTHUR).— The Story 

of a Prisoner of War. Pott 8vo, 
Is. net. 



GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 
Life of the. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KONER. Edited by Dr. F. HUEFFER. 
With 545 lUusts. Demy 8vo, cl., 6s. net. 



GREEN (F, E.) — The Surrey 

Hiils. Illustrated by Elliott Sea 
BROOKE. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 75. 6d. net. 



GREENWOOD (JAMES).— The 
Prisoner in the Doclc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3^. 6d. net. 



GREY (Sir GEORGE). —The 

Romance of a Proconsul. By Jai\ies 
Milne. Crown 8vo, buckram. 5.9. n^t. 



GRIFFITH (CECIL). -Corlnthia 

Marazion. Crown 8vo. cl.. 3^. 6d. net. 



GRIFFITHS (Major A,).— No. 99, 
and Blue Biood. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 2s net. 



GRIMM. — German Popular 

5tories. — Collected by the Brothers 
Grimm and Translated by Edgar Tay- 
lor. With an Intro, by JOHN RUSKIN, 
Illustrated by George Crotkshank. 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5^. net. 



GRONER (AUGUSTA). — The 
Man with the Black Cord. Trans 
lated by Grace I. Colbron. With ; 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. 

GYP. — CLOCLO. Translated "by 
Nora M. statham. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. td. net. 



HABBERTON (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies. With Coloured Frontls. and SJ. 
Illustrations by Eva Roos. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth, $s. net. 



HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 
New Symbols. I The Serpent Play 
Iiegends of the Morro w. 
Maiden Bcstasy. Small 410, cl., is, net. 

HALL (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches 

of Irish Character. lUusts. by Cruik- 
SHANK and others. Demy 8vo. cl., 65, net. 



HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 

The Track of a Storm. Crown 8va, 

picture cloth, flat back, 2s, net. 
Jetsam. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6.-^. net. 

HALLIDAY (ANDREW).— 

Every-day Papers. Illus. bds., 2j. 1 et. 



HAMILTON'S iCOSMO) Stories 
Two Kin gs, &c. Cr. 8vo ., c'., 21. net. 

Crown Hyo, is. net each. 
The Glamour of the Impossible. 
Through a Keyhole . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. each. 
Nature's Vagabond, &c. 
The Poo r that has no Key. 
Plain Brown. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. net. 
Popular Ediiion, medium 8vo. (nl. 

A Plea for the Vounger Genera- 
tion, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2.v. (id. net. 



HAPPY TESTAMENT, The. 

By Charles Loundsberry. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Rachel Marshall. 
Post 8vo, decorated cover. Is. net. 



HAPSBURGS, The Cradle of the. 

By J. W. Gilbart-Smith, M.A. With 
numerous lUusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 



HARDY (IZA DUFFUS), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3.9. 6d. net each.) 
The Uesser Bvil. | A Buttevfiy. 
Man, Woman, and Fate. 



HARDY (THOMAS). — Under 
the Qreenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. td. net ; illustrated boards, 2s. net. 
Fine Paper Edition, pott 8vo, cl. f-iii, 
2s. net ; leather gilt, 3^. net ; Chkap 
Edition, medium 8vo, 6d. Also the 
Large Type Edition de Luxe, with 
ID Illustrations in Colour by Keith 
Henderson. Fcap. 4to,, cl., 31. 6rf, net. 
The Pocket Thomas Havdy. i6mo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. net ; leather gilt, 3^. net. 



HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER): 

Uncle Remus. With 9 Coloured and 
so other Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. 
Fcap. 4to. cloth, gilt top, 5.9. net. 

Nights with Uncle Remus. With 
8 Coloured and 50 otlier Illustrations by 
J. A. Shepherd. Fcap- 4to, cl,, $s, net. 
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HARTE'S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBRARY EDITION. (Ten 
Vuliimes now ready). Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. td. net each. 
Vol. I. Poetical and Dramatic 

Works. With Portrait. 
„ II. The Luck of Roaring Cahip- 
Bohemian Papers— American 
Legends. 
„ III. Tales of the Argonauts- 
Eastern Sketches. 
„ IV. Gabriel Conroy. 
„ V. Stories — Condensed Novels. 
„ VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 
„ \fil. TalesofthePacificSlope— II. 
With Portrait by John Pettie. 
„ VIII. Tales of Pine and Cypress. 
„ IX. Buckeye and Chapparkl. 
„ X. Tales of Trail and Town. 



Bret Harte's Choice Works in Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, -^s. 6d. net. 

Bret Harte's Poetical Works, in- 
cluding Some Later Verses. Crown 
8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 

In a Hollow of the Hills. Crown 
8vo, picture cloth, fiat back, 2s. net. 

Harqja. Crown Svo, cloth, 3j. 6d. net ; 
post Svo, picture boards, 2s. net ; cloth 
linip, 2s. 6d, net. 

Pott Svo, cloth. 2s. net ea. ; leather, 3j. net ea. 
HUss, Luck of Roaring Camp, &c. 
Condensed Novels. Both Series. 
Complete Poetical Works. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
On the Old llrail. | Trent's Trust. 
Under the Redwoods, 
From Sandhill to Pine. 
Stories In Light and Shadow. 
Mr. Jack Hamlin's Mediation. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net each : post Svo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Illus- 
trations by Stanley I.. Wood, 
A ISTard of the Golden Gate. With 
59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 3.?. 6d. net each. 

The Bell-Rlnger of Angel's, &c. 
With 39lllusls. by Dudley Hardy, &c. 

Clarence: A Story of the American War. 
With 8 Illustrations by A. TuLE Goodman. 

Barker's Luck, &c. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by A. FoRESTiER, Paul Hardy, &c 

Devil's Ford. &c. 

The Crusade of the 'Excelsior.' 
With Frontis. by J. Bernard Partridge. 

Tales of Trail and Town. With 
Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 31. 6d. net each ; picture 
■^ cloth, flat back. 2s. net each. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonel Starbottle's Client. 
A Prot£g£e of Jack Hamlin's. 

With numerous Illustration!:. 
Bally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations 
by W. D. Almond and others. 



HARTE (BRET)— ««/!«««(?. 
Post Svo, illns. bds., 2s. net each : cloth, zi. 6d. 
net each. 

Flip. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 

Luck of Roaring Camp, and Sen- 
sation Novels Condensed. Also 
in picture cloth at same price. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 

Californl an Stories. 

Three Partners. Medium Svo, 6d. 
New Condensed Novels. Or. Svo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 



The Life of Bret Harte. By H. C. 

Merwin. With II Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, cloth, los. 6d. net. 



HAWEIS(Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

The Art of Dress. With 32 lUustia- 
tions. Post Svo, is. net ■ cloth, is.6d. net. 

Chaucer for Schools, With Frontis- 
piece. Demy Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 5s. fid. net. 



HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 

Navels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 31. 6d. 

net each; postSvo.illus.bds.. 2s net each 
Garth. | Bllloe Quentin. 
Fortune's Fool. | Oust. Four Illusts. 
Beatrix Randolph. With Four Illusts. 
D. Polndexter's Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3j. 6d. net each. 
Sebastian Strome^ 
Love— or a Name. 



Miss Cadogna. Illus. boards, 2s. net. 



HEAD (Mrs. HENRY).— A 
simple Guide to Pictures. With 34 
Illustrations (24 in Colour), Fcap, 4ta, 
cloth, 5j. net. 



HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. each , 
Confessions of a Journalist. 
' Heirs o f Reuben. | Mar a. 
The Endless Heritage. Cr. Svo, 31. 6d. 
net. 



HELPS (Sir ARTHUR). — Ivan 

de Biron. Crown Svo. cloth, 3.^. 6d. 
net : post Svo, illustrated boards. 2.t. net. 

HENDERSON (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Paj^e. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. net. 



HENTY (a. A.), Novels by. 
Rujub, the Juggler. Po t Svo. cloth. 
3J 6d. net ; illustrat -d boards, 2j. ne . 

C own Svo, cloth, 3 J, 6d. n t eac',i. 
The Queen's Cup. 
Dorothy's Doubie. 
Colonel Thorndyke's Secret. 
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HERBERTSON (JESSIE L.). 

Junla. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



HILL (HEADON).— Zambra the 

Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net ; picture cloth, flat back, 2^. net. 



HILL (JOHN), Works by. 

Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. net. 
The Common Ancestor. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3s. id. net. 



HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL).— The 
Lover's Creed. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3^. 6d. net. 



HOFFMANN (PROF.). — King 

Koko. A Magic Story. Cr.Svo, cl., ij. net 

^OFFMANN.TALESOF. Retold 
from OPFBNBACn'S Opera. By 

Cyril Falls. Illustrated in Colour by 
.A. Brantingham Simpson, R.O.I. Small 
.4to, cl., 3^. 6f^. net ; velvet carfi7^.6^. net. 



HOLMES (CHARLES J., M.A.), 

Books by. Dy. 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. net each. 

Notes on the Science of Picture- 
making. With Photogravure Fronlis. 

Notes on the Art of Rembrandt. 

With Frontispiece and 44 Plates. 



)HOLMES(OLIVER WENDELL). 
'Xtae Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon- 
Thomson. Fine Paper Edition, potl 
8vo, cloth, 2j.net; leather, 35. net. 



THOOD'S iTHOMAS) Choice 
Works in Prose and Verse. With 
Life of the Author, Portrait, and 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3.1. 6d. net. 



HOOKS (THEODORE) Choice 

Humorous Works. With Life and 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. net. 



MOPKINS (TIQHE), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. net each, 
'Twlxt Love and Duty. 
The Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Nugents of Carrlconna. 
Nell Haffenden. With 8 Illustrations. 
For Freedom. 



HORNE (R. HENQIST).— Orion. 

with Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth. 75. n et 

HORNIMAN (ROY), Novels by. 
Bellamy the Magnificent. Crown 

8vo, cloth. 6s. 
Iiord Cammarleigh's Secret. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. $s. bd. net. 
Israel Ba nk; C rTSvo. clo th, 3s. 6-;. net. 

Popular Editions, crown 8vo. cloth, with 

nictorial outer covers. 2j, net each. 
Bellamy the Magnificent. 
Israel Bank. 



HORNUNQ (E. W.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, clnlh. 3.J. 6ii, net each. 
Stingaree. ! A Thief in the Ni^ht. 
The Shadow of the Rope, Cr. Svo, 
cloth, 3i. 6(i. net ; pictorial cloth, 25. net. 



HOUGHTON (MARY).— In the 

Enemy's Country. With a Foreword 
by Edward Garnett. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 55. net. 



HUEFFER (FORD MADOX), 

Novels by. Cr, 8vo, cloth. 3.S. 6d. net. 
A Call : The Tale of Tivo Passions. 
The Young Lovell. Cr.8vo,cioh, 6^. 



HUGO (VICTOR).— The Outlaw 

of Iceland. Translated by Sir Gilbert 
Campbell. Crown Svo, cl., 3^. 6rf. net. 



HULL(ELEANOR), Selected and 

Annotated by.— The Poem-book of 
the Gael. With Decorations trom Irish 
MSS. Small crown Svo, cloth, 6s, net. 



HUME (FEROUS), Novels by. 
The Lady From Nowhere. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, 3J. 6d. net : picture cloth, flat back, 

2s. ner. 
The Millionaire Mystery, Crown 

8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. net. 
The ISfheellng Light, Crown Svo, 

cloth; 3s. 6d. net. 



HUNQERFORD (Mrs,), Novels 
by, ■ Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. net each : post 
Svo, bds,, 2s. net each : cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
each (except those marked •). 
The Professor's Experiment. 
*Lady Vomer's Flight. 
•Lady Patty. | Peter's Wife. 
•The Bed-House Mystery, 
•An Unsatisfactory Lover, 
A Maiden All Forlorn, 
A Mental Struggle, 
Marvel, | A Modern Circe. 

In Durance Vile. I April's Lady. 
The Thre e Graces, I No ra Crelna, 

Crown 8vo cloth. 3s. 6d. net each. 
An Anxious Moment, 
A Point of Conscience, 
The Com ing of Chloe, | Lovice, 
Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
The Bed-House Mystery, 
A Modern Circe. 



HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net each : 
post Svo, Illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 

The Leaden Casket, 

Self-Condemned. 

That Oth er Person. 

Mrs. Juliet. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Thornicroft's Model. With a Prefa- 
tory Chapter by Violet Hunt. Crown 
Svo, cloth , 2^. ne t. 

The Governess. ByMr.i. Alfred Hunt 
and Violet Hunt ; with a Preface by 
Ford M adox Hueffer. Cr. Svo, cl., 6s. 



HUNT(V!OLET).-The Desirable 

Allen at Home In Qermany. With 
additional Chapters by Fokd Madox 
HUEFFER. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



HYAMSON (ALBERT).— A His- 
tory of tbe Jews In England. Wilh 
I? niust". Demy Svo, cioth, 41. 6d. net. 
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HYATT (A. H.), Topographical 

Anthologies compiled by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, full gilt side, gilt top, 5^. net e.ich ; 
velvet calf, 7j. 6d, net each. Also, Fine- 
Paper Editions, without Illustrations, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 

The Charm of Venice : an Anthology. 
With 12 111. in Colour by Harald SUND. 

The Charm of Iiondon. With 12 
lUusts. in Colour by YosHio Marking. 

The Charm of Paris. With 12 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Harry Morley. 

The Charm of Edinburgh. With 
12 lllusts. in Colour by Harry Morley. 



INCE (MABEL), Novels by. 

Each with Fiontspiece, cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. each. 
The Wisdom of VTaltlnfr. 
The Commonplace & Clementine. 



INCH BOLD (A. C), Novels by. 
The Road of Mo Return. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, 35. 6d. net. 
Iiove In a Thirsty Land. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, 6s, 



INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS 

OF THE WAR. Selected by H. Pearl 
Adam Demy 4to, i.s. net. On special 
paper, boards, js. 6ii.net, 



IRVING (WASHINGTON).— Old 

Chrlatmas. Square 16010. c'.. is. net 



JAMES (G. W.). — Scraggles: 

The Story of a Sparrow. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; boards, 
J IS- net. 

JAMES (HENRY), Pictures and 

other Passages from. Selected by 
kUTH Head. Post 8vo, bds., js. 6d. net. 



JAPP (Dr. A. H.).— Dramatic 

Pictures-. Crown 8vo. cloth, s^. net. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

The Pageant of Summer. Long 
leap, decorated cover, is. net. 

The lilfe of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cl , 2i. M. net ; Large Type, Fine Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net : 
leather, gilt edges, is. net. Also a New 
Edition, with 12 Illustrations in Colours 
by M. U. Clarke, cr. 8vo, cl., 51. net. 

The Open Air. Post 8vo, cl., 21. 6d. net. 
Large Type, Fine Paper Edition, pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt 
^g«i 31. net Alsa a New Edition. 
Illustrated. Uniform with above. 

Nature near Iiondon. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 51. net ; post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. net ; 
Large Type, Fine Paper Edition, pott 
8vo, cl.,gilt top, 2j, net ; leather, gilt edges, 
3s.net Also a New Edition. Illus- 
' trated. Uniform with ab ove. 

The Pocket Richard Jefferles: 
Passages chosen by A. H. Hyatt. i6mo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. net ; leather gilt, 3^ net. 



JENKINS (HESTER D.).-Be- 
hind Turkish Lattices. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 



JEROME (JEROME K.).— Stage- 
land. With 64 Illustrations by J. Ber- 
nard Partridge. Fcap. 4to, is. net. 



JERROLD (TOM), Books by. 

Post 8vo, Is. net each; cl., is. 6d. net each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Househol d Horticultu re. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants We- 

Grow, and How We Cook Them. Post, 
8vo, cloth, Is. net. 



JOFFRE (General).— My Marcha 

to Timbuctoo. With a Character Sketcli 
by Ernest Dimnet. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
net ; picture cover. Is. D^t. 



JOHNSTONE (Arthur).— Recol- 
lections of R. L,. Stevenson in tbe 
Pacific* With Portrait and Facsimile 
Letter. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 



JONES (CECIL DUNCAN).— 
The Everlasting Search : A Ro- - 

mance. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



JONSON'S (BEN) Works. Withv 
Notes, etc., by William Gifford; 
Edited by Colonel Cunningham. Three 
Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 3.S. 6d. net each. 



JOSEPHUS, The Complete 

Works of. Translated by Williau^ 
Whiston. Illustrated. Two Vols,, 
demy Svo, cloth, 5s. net each. 



KEATS (JOHN), The Poems of. 

Arranged chronologically, and Edited by 
Sir Sidney Colvin. Printed in the- 
Florence Press Type. 2 vols., smalP 
4to, board's, 15s. net ; buckram, 21s. net^- 
Large Paper Edition, fcap, 4to. limited 
to 250 copies, parchment, 31^. 6d. net ; 
vellum. 45J. net. 



KBMPLING (W.BAILEY-).— The 

Poets Royal of England and Scot- 
land. With 6 Portraits. Small Svo, 
parchment, 6s. net ; vellum, 7s. 6d. net.. 
(See also King's Classics, p. 16.) 



KENT (Lieut.-Comni.).— Poor 

Deur Providence: A Naval Love Story- 
Crown Svo, cloth, bs. 



KERSHAW (MARK).— Coloniaf 

Facts and Fictions. Post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, zs. net ; cloth, 2^. €id. net. 



KEYNES (HELEN MARY), 

Novels by. Crown Svo. cloth*65, each. 
The Spanish Marriage. 
Honour the K ing. 



KHAKI LIBRARY (The).-- 

A Series of Copyright Novels. Crowa 
Svo, cl. Is. net. Full liston ?ipplication. 



KING (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, zs. net each, 
*The Wearing of the Green.' 
Passion's Slave; | Bell Barry. 
A Dra\zn Game. Crown Svo, cloth. 
Zs. 6d. net ; post Svo, illust. bds., 2s. net 
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KING (LEONARD W., M.A.)-— 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria 
from Prehistoric Times to the 
Persian Conquest. With Plans and 
Illustrations. 3 vols, royal 8vo, cloth. 
Each vol. separately, 18s. net ; or the 3 
vols, if ordered at one time,;£2 10^. net. 
Vol. I.— A History of Sumer and 
Akkad : An account of the Early 
Races of Babylonia from Prehistoric 
Times to the Foundation of the Baby- 
lonian Monarchy. 
„ 11.— A History of Babylon from 
the Foundation of the Monarchy, 
about B.C. 2000, until the Conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus. B.C. 539. 
.,111.— A History of Assyria from 
tlie Earliest Period until the Fall of 
Nineveh, B.C. 606. [Preparing. 



KING'S CLASSICS (The). 

Uuder the General Editorship of Prot. Israel 
G0LLAS02, D.Litt. Post 8V0, quarter - bound 
antniue grey boards or red cloth, Is. 6d. net , 
Double Vols., ss. net. Quarter vellum, grey clotli 
sides, -is.Qd. net: Double Vols., 5s.net. Three- 
qunrter vellum, Oxford side-papers, ffilt top, 5». 
net : Double Vols., 7a. Ori. net. ■•■ siernlfles Double 
Vtilimies. * can be aupijlied for School use in 
wi-ai»pei-s at Is. net each. 

I. The Love of Booki : the Pblloblblon of 

Klohapd de Bury. Trans. byE.O.TnoM as. 
'f2. Six Dramas of Oalderon. Ti-ans by Ed 

FitzUeuald. Edited byH. Oei-sner,M.A 
3, The Chronicle of Jocelln of Bpahelond. 

Trans, from the Latin, with Notes, by L. I). 

Jane, M.A. Introd. by Abbot Gasqcet. 
'4. Life of air Thomas Mora. By William 

RoPKR. "With Letters to and from his 

Daufjbter. 

,s. Elkon BaslUke. Ed. by Ed. Alseack, P.S. a. 
6. Klntfa' Letters. Part I. : From Alfred 

to the Coming of the Tudors, Edited by 

UOUEllT STEBLK, P.S.A. 

'7. KIntfs' Letters. Part II. : From the Early 

Tudors \ with Letters of Henry VIII. and 

Anne Boleyn. 

8. Chaucer's Knight's Tale. In modern 

EngltHh by I'rof. Skrat. 

■*9. C^a-ucer's Han of Law's Tale, Soalre'a 
Tale, ana Man's Priests Tale. Zi 
modern Enalishhy ProtSKEAT. 

*10. Chaucer's Prioress's Tale. Pardon 
er's Talo, Clerk's Tale, and Canon's 
Yeoman's Tale. In modem English by 
Prof. Skeat. (See alsoNos. 0,47,48.) 

II. The Romance of Folk Fltzwarine. 

Translated by AlicB Keup - Welch ; 
Introduction by Prof. BaANDiN. 

12. The Story of Cupid and Psyche. 

Prom "The Golden Ass;' ADt.iKGTOS's 
Translation. Edited by W H. D. IIou»k. 

13. Life of MaFtfaret Godolphin. By John 

KVBLYN. 

-14. Early Lives of Dante. Translated by 

Rev. P. H. W1CK8TKED. 
IS. The Falstaff Letters. By Jaues Whitk. 
~16. PolonluB. By Edwaud FitzSehald. 
IT. MedlcBval Lore. Prom Babthoi.om£UB 

Anglious. Edited by Robert Steele. 

with Preface by William Monnis. 

18. The Vision of Piers the Plo-nrman. 

By William Lanrland In modem Eng- 
lish by Prof. Skeat. 

19. Ihe Gull's Hornbook. Hy Thomak 

Dbkkkb. Edited by It. B.M:cKlEituo\v,M.A. 
t20 The Nun's Rule, or Anoren Rlwle. in 

modern English. Edited by Abbot 

Gasqitet. 
21 Hemolrsof Robert Carsr, Earl olUon- 

mouth. Edited by G. H. Po wk r.L. 
22. Early Lives of Charlemagne. Trans 

lated by A. J. Gbant. (See also No. 45.) 



and 

H. D. 



KINO'S CLASSICS— co?ii:niced. 

2a Cicero's "Friendship" "Old Atfe; 
"Bclplo's Dream." Edited l^y W. 
ROTTSB, Litt.D. 
+ 24, WordBvrorth*s Prelude. With Notes by 

W. B, WOttSFOLD, M.A. 

25. The Defence of Ouenevere, and other 
Poems by Wi:ilam Morris. With In- 
troduction by Robert Stkklk. 

2B, 27. Browning's Hen and Women. 
Notes by W. B. Woasvoi.n,U.A.[IniVot8. 

28. Foe's Poems. Notes byEDWAno Hdttos. _ 

29 Shakespeare's Sonnets. Edited by C C. 
ST0PE8. 

30. George Eliot's Silas Harner. With In- 

troduftlou by Dr. R. Gabne it. 

31. Goldsmith's Vicar Of Wakefield. With 

Introduction by Dr. R. Gaunrtt. 

32. Charles Reade's Peg Wofflngton. with 

Introduction by Dr. R. Gauxett. 

33. The Household of Sir Thomas More. 

By Anne Manning. With Preface by 
Df. R. Garnett. (See also Noa. 4, 49.) 

34. Sappho : One Hundred Lyrics. By 

Bliss cabman. 

35. Wine, Women, and Song : Medlseval 

Latin Students' Songs. Translated, 
with Introd., by J. Addington Symosds. 

36. 37. George Pettle's Petite Pallaoe ot 

Pettle His Pleasure. Edited by Prot 
I. Gol[,ancz. [In Twii VoluviiiK. 

38. Walpole's Castle of Otranto. With 

Preface by Miss Spdiigeon. 

39. The Poets Royal ot England and 

Scotland. Original Poems by Royal and 
Noble Persons. Edited by W. Baileit 
Kemp LING. 

40. Sir Thomas Here's Utopia. Edited by 

Robert ^teele, P.S.A. 
*41. Chaucer's Legend ot Good Women. 
In modern English by Prot Skeat. 

42. Swift's Battle qf the Books, &c. Edited 

by A. Gdthkbloh. 

43. Sir William Temple upon the Gardens 

of Epicurus, with other XVIXth 
Century Essays. Edited by A. Forbes 

SlEVEKlKG, P.S.A. 

45. The Song of Roland. TraBslatcd by 

Mrs. Oeohland. With Introduction by 
Prof, Bbandin. (See also No. 22.1 

46. Dante's Vita Nuova. The Italian text, 

with Rossetti's translatioD, and Introd. 
by Dr. H. Oblsneh. fSee also No. U.) 

47. Chaucer's Prologue and Minor Poems. 

171 1nodp.}^l English by Prof. Skeat. 
<'48. Chaucer's Parliament of Birds and 
House of Fame, in modern English by 
Prof. Skeat. 

49. Mrs. Gaskell's Cranford. With Intro- 

duction by R. Brimley Johnson. 

50. Pearl. An Enffllsh Poem of the Fourteenth 

Century. Edited, with Modem Rendering, 

by Prof. I. Gollascz. [freparing. 

51, 52. Kings' Letters. Parts HI. and IV. 

Edited by Roubrt Stekle, F.S.A. 

[In Ttoo Volumes. Preparing. 
53. The English Correspondenoeot Saint 

Boniface. Ti-ans. by Edwabd Kyli k.M.A. 
58. The Cavalier to His Lady 1 XVIIth 

Century Love Songs. Edited by Frank 

SinGWICK. 

57. Asser's Lite of King Alfred. Translatoa 

by L. 0. .lANK, W.A. 

58. Translations from the Icelandic. 

Translated by Rev. W. C. Gbeej^ M.A, 
50. The Rule of St. Benedlot. Translated 

by ABBOT Gabqoet. 
eo. Daniel's "Delia" and Drayton's 

"Idea." Ed. by AUUSDEr.LEsDAti.E, il A. 
61 The Book of the Duke ot True Lovers. 

Translated from Christine DB Pisan by 

Alice Kemp-Welch. 

62. Of the Tumbler of Our Lady, and other 

Miracles. Translated from Gau'I'ikr de 
CoiNoi, &c.. by Alice Kbmp-Wblck. 

63. The Chatelaine of Vergl. Translated 

by Alice Kkiii'-Wklcit. with Introduc- 
tion by L. Brandin, Ph.D. 
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LAMB'S (CHARLES) Collected 

Works in Prose and Verse, including 
' Poetry for Children ' and ' Prince Dorus.' 
Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 35. td. net. 
The Esaaya of BUa. (Both Series.) 
Fine Paper Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, jjilt 
top, 2.1. net ; leather, gilt edges, 35. net. 



LAMBERT (GEORGE). — The 

President of Boravla. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
35. 6d. net. 



LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 

—The Thousand and One Nights, 

commnnly called in EilRland The 
Arabian Mlglits' Entertain- 
ments. Illustrated by W. Harvev. 
With Preface by Stanlek Lane-Poole. 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 5^. net each. 



LASAR (CHARLES A.).— Prac- 
ileal Hints tor Art Students. 

Illustrated. Post Svo.cloth, is. 6d, net. 



LAURISTOUN (PETER). —The 

Painted Mountain. Cr. 8vo, cloth, ts. 



LEE (VERNON).— The Ballet of 

the Nations: A Present-day Morality. 
Decorated by Maxwell Arjifield. 
Demy 4to, ss, 6d. net. 



LEHMANN (R. C). — Harry 

Fludyer at Cambridge, and Conver- 
sational Hints for Young; Shooters. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, i^. 6d. net. 



LEITM (MRS. DISNEY).— The 

Children of the Chapel. IncUiding 
a Morality Play, The Hllgrlmage of 
Pleasure, by A. C. bwiNBURXK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6,?. net. 



LELAND (C. Q.).— A Manual of 

MendInK and Repairing. With Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 



LEPELLETIER (EDMOND).— 

Madame Sans-Q£ne. Translated by 
John de Villiers. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net ; illustrated boards, 2s. net 
Popular Edition, medium 8vo, 6d. 



LEYS (JOHN K,).-The Lind 

Bays. Post 8vo. illust. bds.. 2.1. net. 



ULBURN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

in Marble. jCr. 8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d. net. 



LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. net each. 
Rho da Rober ts . | The Jacob ite. 

lItTLE (MAUDE), Novels by.~ 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 
At the Sign of the Burning Bush. 
A Woman on the Threshold. 
The Children's Bread. 



LLOYD (Theodosia).— Innocence 

In the Wilderness. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



LINTON (E. LYNN), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. net each ; post 8vu. 
Illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 
Patricia Kemball. { lone. ' 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The WTorld IVell Lost. 12 Iliusis. 
The One Too Many. 
Under which Lord? With 12 liusts. 
'My Love.' | Sowing the VTind. 
Paston Carew. I Dulcie Bverton. 
IVlth a Silken Thread. 
The Reb el of the Fam ily. 
An Octave of Friends. Crown 8vn, 

cloth, 3J. 6d. net. 
Patricia Kemball. Popular Edi- 
■JION, medium 8vo. 6d. 



LORIMER (NORMA).— The 

Pagan Woman. Cr. 8yo, c'., 3s. 6d. net. 



LUCAS (E. v.), Books, by. 
Anne's Terrible Good Hature, and 

other Stories for Children. With 12 
Illustrations by A. H. Bucklaxd, and 
Coloured End - Papers and Cover by 
F. D. Behford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

A Book of Verses for Children. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 5^. net. 

Three Hundred Games and Pas- 
times. Uy E. V. Lucas and Elizabeth 
Lucas. Pott 4to, cloth. 6s. net. 

The Flamp, and other Stories. 
Royal l6mo, cloth, is. net. 



LUCY (HENRY W.).— Gideon 

Fleyce. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. net, 



LYRE D' AMOUR (La).-An An- 
thology of French Love Poems. 

Selected, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. B. Lewis. With Photojiravure 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. nei. 



McCARTHY(JUSTIN),Booksby. 

A History of the Four Georgea 

and of William the Fourth. 

Four Vols., demy 8vo, cl.. los. 6rf.n(.t ea. 
A History of Our Own Times 

from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
tlie General Election of 1880. Library 
Edition. Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth, 
io.r. ('d. net each. — Also the Popular 
Edition, in Four Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 
5,r. net each.— And the Jubilee Edition. 
with an Appendix of Events to the end 
of 1886, in 2 Vols., large post Svo, cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A Hiatopy of Our Own Timea, 
Vol. V.,from 18S0 to the Diamond Jubilee, 
Demy Svo, cloth, los. td. net ; crown 
Svo. cloth, 5,s. net. 

A Hlatory of Our Own Times, 
Vols. VL and VII., from 1897 to Accession 
ofEdwardVII. 2Vols.,demy Svo.cloth, 
21J. net ; crown Svo, cloth. Zs. net lach, 

A Short History of Our Own 
Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Accession of Kin^ 
Edward VII. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt 
top, $s. net ; also the Popular Edittion, 
post Svo, cl., 2s. fid. net ; and the'CHEAP 
Edition (totheyeariSSo), med. Svo, 6d. 
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McCarthy ijvstin).— continued. 

Our Book of Memories. Letters 
from Justin McCarthy to Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed. With Portraits and 
Views. D emy 8vo, cloth, 12^. 6d- net. 

FiNB Paper Editions. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. ; 
leather, gilt edges, ^s. net per vol. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in i Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 

and of William IV., in z vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accessio n of Q. Victoria to 1901, in 4 Vols. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. net each ; post 8vo, 
pict. boards, 2^, net each ; cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. net each . 

Tile Waterdale Neighbours. 

Hy Enemy's Daughter, 

A Fair Saxon. | Llnley Rochford. 

Dear Lady Disdain. | The Dictator. 

Hiss misanthrope. With 12 Illusts. 

Donna Quixote. With 12 Illustrations. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustrations. 

Camiola. 

Red Dia monds. | The R iddle Rin g 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 6d. net each. 
The Three Disgraces. | Mononla. 
Julian R egelstone. 
'The Right Honourable.' By )ustin 

McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



McCarthy (J. H.), works by. 

The French Revolution, (Const! 

tiient Assembly, 1789-91.) Four Vols. 

demy Svo, cloth, 10^. tid. net each. 
An Outline of the History of 

Ireland. Crown Svo, i^, net ; cloth, 

Is. 6d. net. 
Haflz in London. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. net. 
Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo, 

is. net ; cloth, is. 6d. net. 
Doom; An Atlantic Episode. Cr. Svo, is.net. 
liily Lass. Cr. Svo, ii.net ; cl., is. 6d. net. 
A London Legend. Cr. Svo, cloth. 

3s. 6d. net. 

iWACAULAY (LORD).— The His- 
tory of England. Large Type, Fine 
Paper Edition, in 5 vols, pott Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. : leather, 
gilt edges, 3^. net per vol. 



MACCOLL (HUGH).— Mr. 

Stranger'5 5ealed Packet. Cr. Svo, 
cloth 3s. 6d. net ; post Svo, illus. boards. 
2s. net. 



McCURDY (EDWARD).- 

Essays In Fresco. With 6 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, buckram, 5.^. net. 



AlACDONELL (AQNES).- 

Quaker Cousins. Post Svo, bds.,2i. net 



MACDONALD (Dr. GEORaE), 

Books by. 
Works of Fancy and Imagination 

Ten Vols., l^mp, Grolier cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

each . Also in i6mo, cloth, gilt top, 2j, net 

per Vol. ; leather, gilt top, is. net per Vol. 

Vol. 1. wiTiiiN and Without— The 

Hidden Life. 
„ II. The Disciple — The Gospel 
Women— Book of Sonnets- 
Organ Songs. 
„ III, Violin Songs— Songs of the 
Days and Nights— A Book 
OF Dreams— Roadside Poems 
—Poems for Children. 
„ IV. Parables— Ballads — Scotch 
„ V. & VI. Phantasies. [Songs. 
„ VII. The Portent. 
„ VIII, The Light Princess — The 

Giant's Heart— Shadows, 
„ IX. Cross Purposes— Golden Key 
Carasoyn- LittleDaylight. 
„ X. The Cruel Painter— The Wow 
o'RivVEN— The Castle— The 
Broken Swords— The Gray 
Wolf— Uncle C ornelius. 
Poetical Works. 2 Vols., cr. Svo, 
buckram, 121. net ; pott Svo, cl., gilt top, 
2s. net per vol, ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. 
net per vol. 
Heather and Snow. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3^, 6d. net : post Svo, illust. boards, 2s. net. 
Lllith. C rown Svo, cloth, 6s . 
The Pocket George MacDonald: 
Passages Chosen by A. H. Hyatt, i6mo 
cloth gilt , 2s. net ; leather gilt, 3s. net. 



MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each.i 

A Blow over the Heart. 

The Private Detective. 

Sentence d to Death. 

The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. n^t \ Cheap 
Edition, picture cover, U. net. 

Her Honour. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

The 'Woman Wins. Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. 



MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.). ^Inter- 
ludes and Undertones. Cr. Svo, cloth, 
6s. net. 



MACKAY (WILLIAM). —A 

Mertder of Nets. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 



McLEOD (IRENE RUTHER- 
FORD).— Songs to Save a 5onl. 

Pott Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net ; parchment 
gilt, Js. 6d. net. 
Swords for Ll^. Pott Svo, cl.2s, 6rf.net , 



MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 

the Original, 3 ft. by 2 ft., with Arms and 
Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours^ 
3S; td. net. 



MACKAY (HELEN).— Half 

Loaves : .\ Novcrl. Cr. Svo, cloth, 6s. 



MALLOCK (W. H.), Works by. 
The New Republic. Fine Paper 

Edition, pott Svo, cloth, gilt top. 2s, net ; 

leather, gilt edges, 3s. net ; also post Svo, 

illustrate d boards, 2s. n et. 
Poems. Small 4to, parchment, Ss. net.' 
Is Life 'Worth Living 7 Cr. 8vo,5s,nef. 
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MALLORY tSir THOMAS).— 

Mort d' Arthur, Selections from, edited 
by B. M. Ranking. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. n- 1. 



MARUUERITTE (PAUL and 

VICTOR), Novels by. 
Tlie Disaster. Translated by F. Lees. 

Crown Svo, clotli, 31. 6d. cet. War 

El>lTlON, clotli, 2s. net. 
Vanity. Translated by KS. West. Crown 

Svo, cl., Portrait-Frontispiece, 35. 6U. net. 
The Commune. Translated by F. Lees 

and R. B. DOUGLAS. Cr. Svo. cloth, 6j. 



MARKING (Yoshio), Books by. 
A Japanese Aptlst In Liondon. By 

YOSHlO Karkino. With 8 lllusts. in 
Three Colours and 4 in Monochrome by 
the Author. Cr. Svo, cloth. 6^. net. 

My Recollections and Reflec- 
tions. By Yoshio marking. With 
9 lllust& in Colour and 6 in Sepia by the 
Author. Crown Svo, cloth, 6^. net. 

The Charm of London. Passages 
selected by A. H. Hyatt. With 12 lllusts. 
in Colour by YOSHIO Marking. Cr. Svo, 
cloth gilt, s^- net ; velvet calf, ys. td. net. 

Oxford from Within. By High de 

StLIKCOURT. With a Xcte and 12 lllusts. 

in Three Colours and 8 in Sepia by 

YOSHIO ai ARKlNO. DemvS vo, cl., 55, net. 

Large fcap. 4to, clolh, 20s. net each ; Large 

Paper Copies,- parchment, 42s. net each. 

Also a Cheaper Edition of each book, 

fcap. 4to, doth. yj. 6d. net. 

The Colour of Iiondon. By W. J. 
LOFTIE, F.S.A. With Introduction bj 
M. H. Spielmann, Preface and 48 Illus- 
trations in Colour and 12 in Sepia by 
YOSHIO Markino. 

The Colour of Paris. By MM. Les, 
AcADtMlciENS GoxcouRT. With Intro- 
duction by L. B^NfeDlTE, Preface and 48 
Illustrations in Colour and 12 in Sepia 
by Yoshio Marking. 

The Colour of Rome. By Olave M. 
Potter. With Introduction by Doug- 
las Sladen, Preface and 48 Illustra- 
tions in Colour and 12 in Sepia by 

Yoshio Markino. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 65. net. 
The Story of Tone Noguehi; By Him- 
self. With 8 lllusts. by Yoshio Marking. 



MARLOWE'S Works, including 

his Translations. Edited with Notes by 
Col. Cunningham. Cr.Syo, cl., -js.Gd. net , 



MARSH (RICH AJ^D), Novels by. 
A Spoiler of Hen. Cr. Svo, cl., zsbd. 
net ; Po pular E di tion, me d. Svo, 6d. 
Crown Svo. clotfa. 
Justice— Suspended, is. 6d. net. 
Margot— and her Judges. 6s. 
His Iiove or His Life. 6s. 



MASSINGER'S Plays. From the 

, Text of WiLLlABI GiFFGRD. Edited by 

Col. Cunningham. Cr. Svo, cl., 3s. 6d. net. 



MASTERMAN (J.).— Half - a - 
dozen Daughters. Post Svo, bds., 25. 
net. 



MASTER OP GAME (THB) : 
The Oldest Ea^Iish Book on 
Hunting^. By Edward, Second Duke 
of York. Edited by W. A. and F. 
Baillie-GROHMAN. With Introduction 
by Theodore Roosevelt. Photogravure 
Frontis. and 23 Illustns. Large cr. 8vo. 
cl., 7^. 6d. net : parchment, lo^. 6d. net. 



MATTHEWS (BRANDER).-A 

Secret of the Sea. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2,j. net. 



MAX O'RELL, Books by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. 6d. net each. 
Her Royal Higbneas Woman. 
Betmreen Ourselves. 
Ramble s in TSTomanlan d. 
H.R.H. Woman, Popular Edition, 
medium Svo, (>d. 



MAYCOCK (Sir WILLOUGH BY, 

K.C.M.G.) With Mr. Chamberlain in 
the United States and Canada. With 30 
Illus. Demy Svo, cloth, I2j. (-d, net. 

MAVNECETHELCOLBURN!.— 

Browning's Heroines. With Frontis- 
piece and Title in Colour and other 
Decorations by Maxwell Armpield. 
Large crown Svo, cloth, 6^. net. 



MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Cr. 8vo, d., 
35. 6d. n et : post Svo, illus t. bds., zr. net. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6rf. net each. 
The Voice of the Charmer. 
In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
Df, Rumsey's Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chasm. 
The UTay of a UToman. 
A Son of Ishmael. 
Jin Adventuress. I Bosebury. 
The Blue Diamond. 
A Stumble by the Way. 
This Troublesome liirorld. 



MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (.The 

New). Small crown Svo, pure rag 
paper, boards, 5^. net per vol. ; pigskin 
with clasps, 7s. 6rf. net per vol. 

1. Tbe Book of the Duke of True 
Lovers. Translated from the Middle 
French of Christine de Pisan, writh 
Notes by Alice Kemp-Welch. Wood- 
cut Title and 6 Photogravures. 

2. Of the Tumbler of our Lady, 
and otber Miracles. Translated 
from the- Middle French of Gautier DE 
CoiN'Ci, &c., with Notes by Alice Kemp- 
Welch. Woodcut and 7 Photogravures. 

3. The Chatelaine of Yergl. Trans- 
lated from the Middle French by Alice 
Kemp- Welch, with the original Text, 
and an Introduction by Dr. L. Brandin. 
Woodcut Title and 5 Photogravures. 

4. The Babees' Book. Edited, with 
Notes, by Edith Rickert. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Phofopravures. 

5 The Book of the Divine Con- 
solation of Saint Angela da 
Foligno. Tran.'.lated by Mary G. 
Steegman'N. Woodcut Title and lllusts. 
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MEDIEVAL LIBRARY {TheNew)-coni. 
Small crown 8vo, pure rag paper, boards, 
5^. net per vol. ; pigskin with clasps, 
7\' 6(i. net per vol. 

6. The Legend of the Holy Flna, 
Virgin of Santo Gemlniano. 
Translated by M. Mansfield. Woodcut 
Title and 6 Photogravures. 

7. Early Bngllsh Romances of 
liove. Edited in Modern Enghsh by 
Edith Rickert. 5 Photogravures. 

8. Early English Romances of 
Friendship. Edited, with Notes, by 
F-DlTH Rickert. 6 Photogravures. 

9. The Cell of Self- Knowledge. 
Seven Early Mystical Treatises printed in 
1851. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Edmund (JiCrdner, M.A. 
Collotype Frontispiece in two colours. 

10. Ancient English Christmas 
Carols, 1400-1700. Collected and 
arranged by Edith Rickert. With 8 
Photogravures. Special price of this 
volume, boards, ^j. 6d. net ; pigskin 
with clasps, Jos, td. net. 

11. Trobador Poets : Selections. Trans- 
lated from the Provencal, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Barbara 
Smythe. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Decorative Initials. 

12. Cliges : A Romance. Translated with 
an Introduction by L. J. Gardiner, 
M.A.Lond., from the Old French of 
Chretien deTroyes. With a Krontisp. 



ME LB A: A Biography. By 

Agnes M. Murphy. With Chapters by 
Madame Melba on The Art of Sing- 
ing and on Music as a Profession, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6j. net. 



MERRICK (HOPE). — When a 
Olrl'a Engaged. Cr.Svo. cl., 3j.6rf.net . 
MERRICK (LEONARD), by. 

The Man who nras Qood. Crown 
.•^vo, cloth, 3j. td. net ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. net. 
Crown 8 vo. cloth, 3j. 6rf. net each. 

Cynthia. | This Stage of Fools . 



MERWIN (HENRY CHARLES). 

The Life of Bret Harte. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait and \o Plates. Demy 
8vo, cl , inj.6rf.net. 



METHVEN (PAUL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. each. 
Influences. | Billy. 



MEYNELL (ALICE).— The 

Flower of the Mind : a Choice 
among the Best Poems. In i6mo, 
cloth, 01t, 2s. net ; leather, 3J. net. 



MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6rf. net each. 
The Iione Star Rush. With 8 lUusts. 
The Belforts of Culben. 

Only a N igger. 

Crown 8vo, picture cl., flat backs, 2s. net each. 
Plotters of Paris. 
The Temple of Death. 
TotKards the Eternal Snows. 



MITFORD (BERTRAM), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. 6rf. net each. 

Renshanr Fannlng's Quest, 

Triumph of Hilary Blaohland. 

Haviland'B Chum, 

Harley Greenoak's Charge. 

The Gun- Runner, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6rf. net each ; picture 
cloth, flat back, 2s. net each. 

The l4uck of Gerard Rldgeley. 

The Kin g's Assegai, With 6 lilusts. 
Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6rf. each. 

The Gun-Runner. 

The Luck of Gerard Rldgeley, 



MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).— 

Hatliercourt l^ectory. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3J. 6rf. net : post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2j.net. 



MONCRIEFF(W. D. SCOTT-).— 

The Abdication : A Drama. With 7 
Etchings. Imp. 4to, buckram, 2ij. net. 



MORROW (W. O.-Bohemian 

Paris of To- Day. With 106 Illusts. by 
Edouard Chcuel. Small demy 8vo, 
cloth, 5j. net 



MOZART'S OPERAS: a Critical 

study. By E, J. Dent. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, l2j. 6rf. net. 



MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6rf. net each. 
Baslle the Jester. 
The Gold en Idol, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. net each. 
The Dead Man's Secret, 
Front th e Bosom of the Deep. 
Stories nreird and IVonderful. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j, net ; 

cloth, 2s. 6:i. net. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cl., 3$. erf. net 
each ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2j.net each, 

A Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. With 12 Illustrations. 

Coals of Fire, With 3 Illustrafions. 

Val Strange. I A Wasted Crime. 

A Capful o' Nails. | Hearts. 

The Way of the World, 

Mount Despair. | A Model Father, 

Old Blazer's Hero. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature, 

First Person Singular. 

Bob Martin's Little Girl, 

Time's Revenges. 

Cynic For tune. | In Di rest Peril. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3j. 6rf. net each. 

This Little liirorld, 

A Race for Millions, 

The Church of Humanity. 

Tales in Prose and Verse, 

Despair's Last Journey. 

V,0, ' I Verona 's father. 

His Onrn Ghost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3J. 6rf. net : picture cl., flat back, zj. net. 

Joseph's Coat. Popular Edition, 6rf. 
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MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HBNRY HERMAN, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. net each : post 
Svo, illustrated boards, is. net each. 

One Traveller Returns. 

The Blsbops' Bible. 

PaulJones's Alias. With Illustrations. 



NEVILL (RALPH). 
Tlie Han of Pleasure. With 28 
Illustrations, Coloured and plain. Demy 
Svo. cloth. 12s. 6d, net. 



NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Taken 
from tlie Enemy. With 8 Coloured 
Illusts. by Geralu Leake. Cr. Svo, cl., 
3'. 6rf. net : fcap. Svo, no Illusts., l^.net. 



NEWTE (H. W. C), Novels by. 

' Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
A * Young Lady ': A Study in Selectnes;:. 
Tile Home of tlie Seven Devils. 
Tlie Cuolioo Lamb. 
A Piliar of Salt. 

Salvation Sal. 

Pansy Meares. Cr. Svo. cl.. ^s. 6d. net. 



NIJINSKY, THE ART OF. By 

Geoffrey Whitworth. Illustrated in 
Colour by Dorothy Mullock. Post 
Sro. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ^ 



NISBET (HUME), Books by. 

* Bail Up I* Crown Svo. cloth, 35. 6d. net ; 

post Svo, bds., zs. net; medium Svo. 6d, 
Dp. Bernard St. Vincent. Post Svo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. n::t. 



NOGUCHI (YONE), The Story of. 

Told by Himself. With 8 Illustrations 
byYosHio Marking. Cr. Svo, cl., f i. net. 



NORDAU (MAX).— Morganatic. 

Trans, by ElKABETH Lee. Cr. Svo. cl. 6s. 

NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ss. 6d. net each : bds.. 

zs. net each. 
Saint An n's. | Billy Bellew. 
Hiss nrentwortli's Idea. Cr. 8vo, 

ss. 6d. net^ 



OHNET (GEORGES), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated bds. 2t. net each. 
Dr. Rameau. | A Last Love. 

A Weird Gift. Cr. Svo, cl., 31. 6d. net 
post 8^^o, illustrated boards, 25. net. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. net each. 
Tlie Patli of Glory. 
Love's Deptbs. 
The Money-maker. 
Tlie liroman of Mystery. 
The Conqueress, 



OLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Post five, illustrated boards, us- x.ti each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Grea test Heiress in England 

Whiteladies. Crown Svo, cloth, with 12 

Illusts., 3s. td. net. ; post Svo, bds., 25. net. 

The Sorceress. Cr. Svo, cloth, 35.6^, net. 



OLYMPIA: the Latin Text of 

Boccaccio's Fourteenth Eclogue, 

with an English rendering and other 
Supplementary Matter by Israel Gol- 
LANCZ, Litt.D., and Photogravure Front- 
ispiece. Printed in the Florence ■ Press 
Type upon hand-made paper. Edition 
limited to 500 copies. Fcap. 4to, boards, 
ts. net ; vellum, 12s. td. net. 



O'SHAUQHNESSY (ARTHUR). 
Musio & Moonlight. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 
6s. net. 



OUIDA, Novels by. Crown Svo, 

cloth, 3^. td. net each ; post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. net each. 



Trlcotrin. 

Rufllno. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

'STanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalia. 

Bimbl. 

Signa. 

Friendship. 

Goilderoy. 



A Dog of Flanders. 
Cecil Castlemalne's 

Gage. 
Princess Napraxlne. 
Held in Bondage. 
Under T«ro Flags. 
FoUe-Farlne. 
T«ro VTooden Shoes. 
A Village Commune. 
In a Winter City. 
Santa Barbara. 
In Haremma. 
Strathmore. 
Plpistrello. 
Two Offenders. 
Syrlin. 



Crown Svo, cloth, i,s. 6d. net each. 
A Rainy June. I The Massarenes. 
The Waters of Edera. 



CHEAPER Editions, crown Svo, cloth, flat. 

backs, zs. net each. 
Syrlin, I The Waters of Edera. 

POPULAR Edith ixs. n ediuin Svo. 6d. each. 
Under Tnro Flags. Moths. 

Held in Bondage. Puck. 

Strathmore. Tricotrin. 

The Massarenes. Chandos. 

Friendship. Ariadne. 

Two Little VTooden Shoes. 
Idalia. I Othmar. I Pascarel. 
Folle-Farine. | Princess Napraxlne 
Wanda. i In Maremma. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. Lakge 
Type Edition". Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. net. 



Demy Svo, cloth, 55. net each. 

A Dog of Flanders, The NUrn- 
berg Stove, &c. With 8 Illustrations 
in Colour by Maria L. Kirk. 

Blmbl: Stories for Children. With 8 
Illustrations in Colour by Maria L. Kirk. 

Wisdom, "Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ocida by F. Sydney 
Morris. Pott.Svo, cloth, gilt t3p, 25 net: 
leather, gilt edges, 3^. net. , 



OSBOURNE (LLOYD), Stories 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. net each. 
The Motormanlacs. 
Three Speeds Fornrard. With Illjsts. 
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OXFORD FROM WITHIN. By 

HUGH DE S6LIKCOURT. WiihaNoteand 
12 Illustrations in Colour and 8 hi Sepia 
by YosHio Marking. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
5i\ net. 



PAGE (THOMAS NELSON).— 

Sania Claus's Partner. With 3 
Coloured Illustrations by OLGA MORGAN. 
Cro ^ n 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. net. 



PAIN (BARRY).— Eliza's Hus- 
band. Fcap. 8vDj ij.net ; cl., is. 6d. net. 



PANDURANQ HARI; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 25. net. 



PARIS.— Bohemian Paris of To- 
day. By W. 0. Morrow. With 106 
Illuslralions by E. Cdcuel. Small demy 
8vo, cloth, 5j. net. 
The Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Paris Salon. With about sooillusis. 
Pnb lislied annually. Demy 8vo. 3^, ne^. 

PATTERSON (MARJORiElT^ 
The Dust of the Road: A Novel, 
Crown 8vn, cloth, 65. 



PAYN (JAMES)— roM/i«Ktrf.' 
A Modern Dick VThlttlngton. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait of Author, 
3J. 6d, n et ; pictui^e cl.. fla t back, 2s. net. 
A Cornis h Harbour, is. net. 
Popular Editions, mediuiii 8v6, 6rf. each. 
Iiost Sir Hasslngberd. ' 
Walter's Word. | By Proxy. 



PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 

Dreamer. Crown 8vo,- cloth, ^s. td. net. 



PEARS (CHARLES).— From the 
Thames to the Netherlands. Illus- 
trated by the Author. iLarge crpwn 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. ^^ 



PAUL{MARGARET A.).— Gentle 

and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. net. 

PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cl., 3^. 6d. net each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 
liOst Sir Masslngberd. 
The ClyffardB of ClyfT^. 
A County Family. 
Iiess Black than We're Painted. 
By Proxy. I For Cash Only. 

High Spirits. | Sunny Stories. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 12 lUusts. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
Holiday Tasks. \At Her Mercy. 
The Talk of the Tonrn. 12 lUusts. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
The W^ord and the Will. 
The Burnt Million. 
A Trying Patient. 
Gwendoline' s Harves t. 

Post ."vo, iilusti-ated boards,. 2S. net each. 
Humorous Stories. | From Exile. 
The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Bentinck's Tutor. 

Walter's W^ord. | Fallen Fortunes. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Iiike Father, Like Son. 

A "Woman's Vengeance. 

Carlyon's Year. | Cecil's Tryst, 

Murphy's Master. 

Some Private Views. 

Found Dead. I Mirk Abbey, 

A Marine Besidence. 

The Canon's Ward. 

Not IWooed. But Won. 

Ivia Hundred Pounds Bemrard. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Halves. | IVhat He Cost Her. 

Kit : A Memory. I Under One Boof, 

Glow-\irorm Tales. 

A Prince of the Blood. 



PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. dd. net each. 
The Sanyasl. TheTea-Planter. 

Caste and Creed. Inevitable Lawr. 
Dilys. I The Rajah. 

The Unlucky Mark. | Sacrifice. 
Dark Corners. | Love in the Hills. 
The Malabar Maglblan. 
The Outcaste. 
Crown 8v(), cloth, 6i-, each. 
Love in a Palace. 
Love by a n Indian Ri ver. 
Popular Editions, medium 8vo, td. each. 
TheTea-Planter. I Caste and Creed 
Inevitable Law. | The.Banyasl. 



PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. (-id. net each. 
A Free Solitude. I Bast of Suez. 
The Waters of Destruction. 
Bed Records. 
The Stro nger Claim. 
Idolatry. Cr. 8vo. cl..3^.6c^. net and 2^. net. 
Popular Editions, medium 8vo, dd, each. 
The Stronger Claim. 
TRe Waters of Destruction. 
Idolatry. | A Free Solit ude. 

PETIT HOMME ROUGE (Le), 

' Books by.' Demy 3vo, cl,, 7^. bd. net each. 

My Days of Adventure ! The Fall 

of France, 18'/0-71. With Kroutisp. 

The Favonrltes of Louis XIV. 

With 4 Portraits. 

My Adventures in the Commune. 

With'numerous Illustrations. 121.6rf.net. 
In Seven Lands. Illustrated. 12s. 6rf, 

net. 
The Court of the Tuilerles, 1BS2- 

1870. With a Frontispiece. 5y.ner. 



PETRARCH'S SECRET ; or, 
The Soui'£ Conflict with Passion. 

Three Dialogues. Translated from the 
Latin by W. H. Draper. With 2 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 



PHIL MAY'S Sketch-Book: 54 

Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, 2j. 6rf. net. 



PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.),- Famous 

Violinists and Pine Violins. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5 J. net. 



PICKTHALL(MARMADUKE) — 

Larkmeadow : A Novel of the Country 
Districts. Crown 8vo, sloth, 6s. 
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PLANCHE (J. R.).— Songs and 

Poems. .Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. ret. 



PLAVS OF OUR FORE 

FATHERS. By C. M. Gayley. Roy. 

8vo. cl.. I2J. dd, net. 



PLUTARCH'S Lives of Illus 

trious Men. With Portraits. • Two 
Vols., 8vo, half-cl.. iQs.^d. net. 



POEMS OF THE GREAT WAR 

By various authors. Fcap. 4to, is, net. 

POE'S (EDGAR ALLAN) Choice 

Worksi With an Introduction by Chas, 
Baudelaire. Crown 8vo, cl., ?,$. 6d. net 



POLLEN (A. H.).— The Navy at 

War, Illust. Demy 8vo, cl.. 7.5. td. net . 

POLLOCK (W. H.).— The Charm; 

■nd Other Drawing-Room Plays. 

By Sir Walter BesaNt and Walter 
H. Pollock. ■ illustrated: Crown 8vo, 
cloth, '3f. ad. net. 



POUGIN (ARTHUR).— A Short 

History of liugslan Music. Tiians- 
laled by Lawrence HawarC. Crown 
8\-». cloth, Ss. n^t.. - 



PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novels l>y. Post 8vo, illus. bds.. 2s. net ea. 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Crown 8vo, cloth-, 35. 6d. net each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 25. net each. 
Outlaw and I<awniaker. 
Christina Chard. 
Mrs. Treg askl^s. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. (id. net each. 
Nulma. I Madame Izan. 
' As a 'aratch in the Night.' 
The Iiost Earl of Blla n. 
Our Book of Memories. Letters 
from JDSTIN McCarthy. With Ports, 
, and Views. Deiny 8vo, cl., 12^. 6d. net. 
See also under Justin McCarthy 



RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By 

Dr. John Brown. Square l6nio, with 
Frontispiece, cloth, is net. 



PRESLAND (JOHN), Dramas 

by. Fcap. 4to, cloth. 5^. njet each. 
Mary Queen of Soots. 
H anln and the Defence of Venice. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Bellsarius, General of the East, 
King Mo nmouth. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. net each. 
The Deluge, and other Poems, 
Songs of Changing Skies. 



PRICE (E. C). — Valeiitina. 

Crown 8vQ, cloth, 35. 6d. net. 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

_ Books by. Cr. 8vo,cloth.'3i. 6d. net each. 
, , Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
Flonrers of the Sky. With 55 lUusts. 
Familiar Splence Stud ies. 
Saturn and its System. With 13 
Steel Plates. Demy Svo. cloth, 5s. net. 



PRYCE (RICHARD). -Miss 

Maxwell's Affections. Cr 8vo, cl., 
Zs. td. net ; post Svo, illust. bds , 2s. net. 



READE'S (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collected Library Edition, in Seventeen 
Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 35, 6,/. net ea. 

Peg mrofflngton; and Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard Cash. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
With a Preface by Sir Walter Besant. 

' It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

The Course of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth: and Single- 
heart and Doubleface, 

The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades ; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The IRTandering Heir, 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long, 

The Double Marriage. 

Put Yourself In His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

Griffith Gaunt. I AVToman-Hater. 

Foul Play, { A Simpleton, 

The Jilt; and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals, 

A Perilous Secret, 

Readlana; and Bible Characters. 

Also in Twenty-one Volumes, post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2^, net each. 
Peg ISTofflngton. | A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
' It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
The Course of True Love Never 

Did Run Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 

of all Trades ; James Lambert. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth, 
A Terrible Temptation, 
Hard Cash. | Readlana. 
Foul Play. I Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The liSTandering Heir, 
A Woman-Hater, 
Slngleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Man, &c. 
The Jilt ; and other Stories. 
A Perilous Secret, 



Large Type, Fine Paper Editions, 
Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2^, net each : leather, 
gilt edges, -3j. net each. 
The Cloister and the Hearth, With 

32 Illustrations by M, B. HeweRdine. 
'It is Ne ver Too Late t o Mend.' 
Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
' It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
Foul Play. | Hard Cash. 
Peg IVoffington; and Christie 
Johnstone. ! Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place, 
A Terrible Temptation, 
The Double Marriage, 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
A Perilous Secret, 
A lIToman-hater. 
The Course of True Love. 
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KBADB (.CHARl.BS)-co,itiuued. 
The VTanderlng Heir. Largk Type 

Edition. fcap.Svo. cloih, is. net. 
The Cloistep and the Hearth. 

With l6 Photogravure and 84 half-tone 
Illustrations by Matt B. Hewerdine. 
Small 4to, cloth, 6j. net.— Also the 
St. Martin's Illustrated Edition, 
with 20 Illustrations in 4 Colours and 
10 in Black and White by Byam Shaw, 
R.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 



REITLINQER (FREDERIC).— A 

Diplomat's Memoir oi 1870, Trans 
lated from the French by HENRY Reit- 
LINGER. Crown 8vo, cl., 2s. net ; paper. 
Is. net. 



RICHARDSON (Frank), Novels by. 

The Man iwho Iiost his Past. With 
50 Illustrations by Tom Browne, R.I 
Crown'Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net : POPULAR 
Edition, picture cover is. net. 

The BayBWater Miracle. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The King's Counsel. 
There and Back. 



RIDDBLL (Mrs.), Novels by. 
A Rich Man's Daughter. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 
Weird Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35.6d. net ; post 8vo, picture bds., 2s. net. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2S. net sach. 
The Uninhabited Rouse. 
Prince of llfales's Garden Party. 
The M.ystery In Palace Gardens. 
Fairy Water. | Idle Tales. 
Her Mother's Darling. 



RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 
Barbara Dering. 
Merlel : A Love Siorv- 



ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 
Iflroineii are Strange. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 25. net. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each ; Dost 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 
The Hands of Justice. 
The IHToman in the Dark. 



ROLFE (FR.). Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Hadrian the Seventh. 
Don Tarqulnlo. 



ROLL OP BATTLE ABBEY, 

THE: List of the PrincipalWarriorswho 
came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, 1066. In Gold and Colours, 
3s. 6d. net. 



ROMA U NT (THE) OF THE 

ROSE. With 20 Illustrations in 
Coloured Collotype by Keith Hender- 
son and Norman Wilkinson. Crown 
4to, cloth, 7s. tid. net. 



ROSENQARTEN(A.).— A Hand- 
book of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
lated by W.. Collett-Sandahs. With 
630 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, Ss. net. 



ROSS (ALBERT).— A Sugar 

Princess. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35.6d, net. 



ROWLANDS (EFFIE ADE- 
LAIDE), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, clolh. 
The Price Paid. 3s. td. net. 
Her Husband. 6s. 



ROWSELL (MARY C.).- Mon- 
sieur de Paris. Cr, 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d.net. 



RUNCIMAN (JAS.),— Skippers 

and Shellbacks. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. net. 



RUSKIN (JOHN).— The Kinj? of 
the Qolden River. Square i6mo, with 
Frontispiece, is. net. 
Rushln as a Bellgloua Teacher. 

By F. W. FakraS, D.D. Square 1 3mo, 
Is. net. 
The Pocket Buskin. i6mo, cloth gilt. 
2s. net. ; leather gilt, 3s. net. 



RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 

by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each ; post 
8vo, boards, 2s, net each ; cloth limp, . 
2s. 6d. net each (except that marked *). 

Round the Galley-Flre. 

In the Middle liratch. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head. 

''A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock: 

The Mystery of the ' Ocean Star. 

The Romance of Jenny Harloiive. 

The Tale of the Ten. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Iioulse. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea 

The Good Ship ' Mohock.' 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man? | The Iiast Bntry 

The Conv ict Ship. | He art of Oak. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 
A Tale of Tnro Tunnels. 
The Death Ship. 
Overdue. I Wrong Side Out. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 

The Convict Ship, 

Is He the Man 7 

My Shipmate Louise. 



RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6dt net each ; picture 
cloth, 2s. net each. ^ 

A Country Sweetheart. 

The Drift of Fate. 



RUSSELL (HERBERT).— True 

Blue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
RUSSIAN BASTILLE, THE 

(The Fortress of Schluesselburg). IJy I. 
P. Youvatshev. Translated by A. S. 
Rappoport, , M.A. With i6 Plates, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
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SAINT AUBYN lALAN), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. dd. ret each ; 

pobt 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. -net each. 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 

by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The Junior Dean. 
Orchard Damerel. 
The Master of St. Benedict's. 
In the Face of the ISTorld. 
To His Own Master. 
The Tremlett Diamonds. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. dd. net each. 
The Wooing of May. 
Fortune's Gate. 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
Gallantry Bonrer. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 
Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 
Mary Unmrln. With 8 Illustrations. 



SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 
Levantine Family. Cr. 8vo, d., 3^. td. 
net. 



SALA (Q. A.).— Gaslight and 

Daylight. Post 8vo. illust. boards, 25. net 



SANDEMAN (QEORQE).- 

Agnes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



SCOTT (CYRIL).— The Celestial 

Aftermath. Pott 4to, cloth, 5;. net. 
Also Large Pa]?er Edition limited 10 
50 Signed Copies, parchment, lis. net. 



5ELINC0URT (HUGH DE), 

Books by. 

Oxford from ISTltliiii. With a Xote 
and 20 Illustrations in Lolour and Mono- 
chrome byYosHio Marking. DemySvo, 
cloth, 55. net. 

A Daughter of the Morning. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 



SERQEANT(ADELINE), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. fid. net each. 
Under False Pretences. 
Dr. Endlcott's Experiment. ' 
The Missing jBllzabeth. 



SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

(The). Illuminated in Gold and Colours 
by Alberto Sangoeski. Fcap. 4to, 
Jap. vellum, 35. 6d. net ; parchment, full 
gilt, with silk ties, 6s. net. 



ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (The). 

In pocket size, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net per 
VoL : leather, gilt edges, zs. net per Vol. 
By WALTER BESANT. 
Iiondon. | IFestnilnster, 

Jerusalem. By Besant and Palmer. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
Sir Richard Whlttington. 
Gaspard de CoUgny. 

By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO. 

The Decameron. 



ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY— c,j«/i«K^d. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. • 
Illustrated in Colours by E, F. Brickdale. 
Plppa Passes ; and Hen and VTo- 

men. 
Dramatis Personse and Dra- 
matic Romances and Lyrics. 
Bv ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 

By HALL CAINE. 
The Deemster. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Woman In White. 

By DANIEL DEFOE. 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 Illus- 
trations by G. Cruikshank. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Speeches. With Portrait. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
In Three Series, each Illustrated. 
By W.S. GILBERT. 
Original Plays. In Four Series, the 
Fourth Series with a Portrait 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Oreennrood 'Tree. 

By BRET HARTE. 
Condensed Novels. 
Mllss, The Luck of Roaring Camp, 

and other Stories. With Portrait. 
Poetical ^ITorks. 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. IlUislraled by J. G. THOMSON. 
Compiled bv A. H. HYATT. 
The Charm of London: An Anthology. 
The Charm of Edinburgh. 
The Charm of Venice. 
The Charm of Paris. 

Bv RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
The Life of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Nature near London. 

By CHARLES LAMB. 
The Essays of Ella. 

By LORD MACAULAY. 
History of England, In ■; Volumes. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in i VoL 
A History of the Four Georges 

and of William IV., in 2 Vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from 
Accesslonof Q. Victoriato rgor.in 4V0IS. 
Bv GEORGE MacDONALD. 
Poetical VTorks, In 2 vols. 
W^orks of Fancy and Imagination, 
in 10 Vols. i6mo. (For List, see p 18 ) 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

By OUIDA. 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 

Bv CHARLES READE. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. With 

32 Illustrations by M. B. Hewerdin'e. 
'It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 

By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Prose UTorks. z vols., with z Ports. 
Poetical 'Works. 2 vols., with 2 Plates. 

Selected by FRANK SIDGWICK, 
and Illustrated in Colours by Byam Shaw. 
Ballads and Lyrics of Love. 
Historical and Legendary Ballads. 
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hT. MARTIN'S LIBRARY— <:o«««n^rf. 

In pocket size, cloth, gilt'top,2s. net per Vol. ; 
leather, gilt edges. 3s. net per Vol. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
An Inland Voyage. 
Travels wrlth a Donkey. 
The Silverado Squatters. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Vlrginlbus Puerisque. 
Men and Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Across the Plains. 
The Merry Men. 
Prince Otto. 
In the South Seas. 
Essays of Travel. 
IVelr of Hermiston. 
Tales and Fantasies. 
The Art of Writing. 
Iiay Morals, etc, | Poems. 

Bv H. A. T.4INE. 
History of English Literature, in 
4 Vols. With 32 Portraits. 
By MARK TWAIN.— Sketches. 
By WALTON and COTTON. 
The Complete Angler. 

By WALT WHITMAN. 
Poems. Selected and Edited by W. M. 
ROSSETTI. With Portrait. 



SANQORSKI (ALBERTO), 
Books Illuminated by. Fc.-ip. 410, 
Jap. vellum, 35. 6d. net each ; parchment 
gilt, with sillcties, 6s. net each. 

Prayers Written at Vaillma by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Morte d' Arthur, bv Lord Tennyson 



SCOTT (CYRIL).— The Celestial 
Aftermath. Pott 4to, cloth, 5.1. net 
Large Paper Edition, limited to 50 
copies, signed by the Author, al.f. net. 



SHADOWLESS MAN (THE): 
Peter SchlemihI. By A. von Cham^sso. 
Illustrated by GORDON Browne. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 2^. net. 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 

Part I. 
The Old-Spelling SHAKESPBARBi. 

With the spelling of tlie Quarto or the 
Folio as the basis of the Text, and all 
changes marked in heavy type. Edited 
by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., D. Litl., and F.' 
W. Clarke. M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
2s, 6d. net each Play. Of some of the 
plays a Library Edition may be had 
at 5s. net each. A list of volumes 
on application. 

ParFTl , 

Ihe SHAKESPEARE CIiASSIOS. 
Small crown 8vo, quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, 2^. 6d. net per voi. ; those 
marked f may, also be had in velvet 
Persian at 45. net ; and those marked * 
on large paper, half parchment, 5s. net. 
per vol. Each volume with Frontispiece. 

•ti Lodge's 'Rosalynde': the 
original of Shakespeare's ' As 
You liike It.' Edited by W. W. 
Greg, M.A. [Read}: 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY^mw/. 
SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS— co«^ 
Volumes published or in preparation. 

"12. Greene's ' Pandosto,' or ' Doras- 
tus and Famrnia': the original 
of Shakespeare's ' W^inter's 
Tale.' Ed. by P. G. Thomas. [Rmily. 

"^3. Brooke's Poem of Romeus and 
Juliet ' : the original of Shake- 
speare's 'Romeo and Juliet.' 

Ed. ted by P. A. DANIEL. Modernised 
and re-edited by J. J. MUNRO. {Ready, 

4. 'The Troublesome Reign of 
King John ' : the Play rewritten 
by Shakespeare as 'King John.' 

Edited by Dr. F. J. FURNlVALL .ind 
John Munro, M.A. {Ready. 

5,6. 'The History of Hamlet': 

With other Documents illustrative of 
the sources of Shakspeare's Play, and an 
Introductory Study of the' Legend of 
Hamlet by Prof. I. Gollancz. 

"t? ' The Play of King Leir and His 
Three Daughters ' : the old play 
on the subject of King Lear, 

Edited by SIDNEY Lee, D.Litt. IReady. 
"I'S. 'The Taming of a Shrew': 

Being the old play used by Shakespeare 
in 'The Taming of the Shrew.' Edited 
by Professor F. S. BOAS, M.A. [Ready. 

*-\-<3. The Sources and Analogues of 
' A MldsummerNlght's Dream.' 

Edited by Frank'Sidgwick. [Ready. 

10. 'The Famous Victories of 
Henry Y.' 

11. ' The Menaechmi' : the original 
of Shakespeare's 'Comedy of 
Errors.' Latin te.\-t. with the Eliza- 
bethan Tr.nnslation. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. ■ [Ready. 

12. 'Promos and Cassandra': 
the source of 'Measure for 
Measure.' 

13. 'Apolonius and Silla': the 
source of 'Twelfth Night.' Edited by 
Morton Luce. [Ready. 

14. ' The First Part of the Conten- 
tion betwixt the turo famous 
Houses of York and Lancas- 
ter,' and ' The True Tragedy of 
Richard, Duke of York'r (he 
originals of the second and third parts of 
'King Henry VI.' 

15. The Sources of 'The Tempest.' 

16. The Sources of ' Cymbellne.' 

17. The Sources and Analogues 
of 'The Merchant of Venice.' 
Edited by Professor 1. Gollancz. 

18. Romantio Tales : the sources of 
'The Two Gentlemen of Verona,' ' Merry 
Wives,' 'Much Ado about Nothing,' 
' All's Well that Ends Well.' 

<ti9, 2° Shakespeare's Plutarch: the 
sources of ' Julius Csesar, ' Antony and 
Cleopatra,' ' Coriolanus,' and 'Timon.' 
Ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke, M.A. [Ready 
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SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY-ro«/. 

Part III, 

THE liAMB SHfiKESPEARE 

FOR YOUNG PEOPIiE. 

With Illustrations and Music. Based on 
Mary and Cha,rlks Lamb'sTalesfrom 
SHAKhSPEARi;, and edited by .Professor 
I. GOLLANCz, who has inserted- within 
the prose setting those scenes and 
passages from ihe Plays with which 
the young reader should early become ac 
quainted. The Music arranged by T. 
Maskell Hardy. lmperiali6mo, cloth, 
is. td. net per vpl. ; leather. 2s, 6d. net per 
vol. ; School Edit, linen, Sd. net per vol. 
I. The Tempest, 
n. As You Iiike It. 

III. A Midsuxnmer Night's Dream. 

IV. ThelVIerchant of Venice. 

V. The Winter's Tale. 

VI. Twelfth Night. 
VII. Gymbeline. 

VJll. Romeo and Juliet. 
IX. Macbeth. 
X. Much Ado About Nothing. 

XI. liife of Shakespeare for the 
Young. By Prof. I. Gollaxcz. 

XII. An Evening isrith Shake- 
speare :io Dramatic Tableaux for 
Young- People, with Music by T. 
Maskell Hardy, and Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 35. 6d. liet ; 
linen, is, 6d. net. 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY— ^ok^. - 

SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND-'^'>«/. 

Harrison's Description of Eng- 
land. Part IV. Uniform with P.irL« 
I.-lII, as issued by the New Shakspere 
Society. Edited by Dr. Furxivall. 
With additions by Mrs. C. C. Stopes. 
(250 copies oiilv.) 17s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Elizabethan Verse 
Edited with Notes by Williabi 
Stanley Braithwaite. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Small crown 8vo 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; vellum gilt. 12s. 6d. ntt. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By A. C. 

SWJXBURNK. Crown 8vii, cloth, 85. 
The Age of Shakespeare. By A. C. 

Swinburne. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 
Shakespeare's Sweetheart : a 

Romance. By Sarah H. Steklin'g. 
With 6 Coloured lUustrations by C. E. 
Feck. Square 8vo, cloth, 6^. 



SHELLEY'S (PERCY BYSSHE) 

Complete Works in VERSE (2 Vols.) and 

PROSE (2 Vols.), each with Frontispiece. 

Edited by RiCHARD Herke Shepherd. 

St. Martins Library Edition. Pott 

8vo, cloth, 2^. net per vol. ; leather gilt, 

3^. net per vol. 
***Also an Bditipn in 5 vols, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s.6</. 
net per voIt m which the Poetical Works 
form 3 vols, and the PaosB Works 2 vols. 
See also under Florence Press Books, 

page 10, 



Part IV. 
SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. 

A series of volumes illustrative of the 
life, thought, and letters of England^ in the 
time of Shakespeare. 

Robert Laneham's Let ter,d escribing 
part of the Entertainment given to 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenil worth. Castle in 
1575. With Introduction by Dr. Furni- 
vall, and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. net. 

The Rogues and Vagabonds of 
Shakespeare's Youth: reprints of 
Awdeley's ' Fraternitye of Vacabondes,' 
Harman's 'Caveat for CommonCursetors," 
Parson Haben'sor Hyberdyne's ' Sermon 
in Praise of Thieves and Thievery,'' &c. 
With many woodcuts. Edited, with In 
troJuction, by Edward Vjles and- Dr. 
FurnIvall. Demy Svo, cloth, 55. net. 

Shakespeare's Holinshed : a reprint 
of all the passages in Holinshed's 
-'Chronicle' of which use was made in 
Shakespeare's Historical Plays, with 
Notes. Edited by W. G. .B.oswell 
.Stone. Royal 8vo, cloth, icw- 6//. n,et. 

The Shakespeare Allusion Book 
Reprints of all references to Shakespeare 
and his Works before the close oflhe 17th 
century, collected by Dr. Ikgllby, Miss 
L. TOULMIN Smith, 'Dr. Fornivall,, and 
-J. J. MUNRo; Two vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 
215. net. 



SHERIDAN'S {RICHARD 

BRINSLEV) Complete Works. 

Edited by K.Stainforth. With Po trait 
and Memoir. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 



SHERWOOD (MARGARET).— 

DAPHNE: a Pastoral. Willi Coloured 
Frontispece. Cr. Svo. cloth 3.S. 6d net. 



SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 
The Purple Cloud. Crown Svo, cloth, 

3s. td. net. 
Unto the Third Generation. Cr.Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 



SIGNBOARDS: The Hii,toi-y of, 

from the Earliest Times; including 
Famous Taverns and Remarkable Charac- 
ters. By Jacob L^irwood and J. C. 
Hotten. With 95 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth, -^s. 6d. net. 



SISTER DORA : a Biography, 

By M. LoxsDALE. Demy Svo, ^d. net; 
cloth, 6d. net. 



SIMS (GEORGE R.), Books by. 

Anna of the Dnderisrorld. Crown 
' Svo, cloth, 6^. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. net each ; 
^ cjpth. !imp^^j,_6ii. net each. 
The Ring o' Bells. 
Tinkletop's Criine* I - Zeph. 
Dramas of I*ife. With 60 Illustrations. 
My Two IfiTlves. I Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes ft'om the Shoiv. 
The Ten Commandments. 
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SIMS (QEORaB R.), Books hy—co>u. 
Crown 8vo, picture cover, is. net each; cloth, 
i;. 6d. net each. 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader, 
Dagonet Ditties, i Iilfe We Iilve. 
Young Mrs. Caudle. 
LI Ting o f London. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each ; post Svo, 
boards, 2s. net ea. ; cloth limp, 2s, 6rf. net ea. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues a nd Vagabond s. 

Crown Svo, cloth , 35. Ctd. net each. 
Joyce Pleasantry. With a Frontis- 
piece by Hugh Thomson. 
For laife— and After. 
Once upon a Christmas Time. 
With 8 Illustrations by CHAS. Green, R.I. 
In London's Heart. 
A Blind Marriage. 
Without the Limelight. 
The Small-part Lady. 
Biographs of Babylon. 
The Mystery of Mary Anne. 
His Tjgife' s Revenge. 

Picture cloth, flat back, 2s. net each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. . 
In Lond on's Heart. 
Popular Eliitions, medinm Svo, 6rf. each. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Rogues a nd Vagabond s. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. Cr. 8vo, leatherette, is. net. 
Dagonet Dramas. Crown Svo, is. net. 
Dagonet Abroad. Crown Svo, cloth, 
3f. 6d. net ; post Svo, pic. cover. 2s. net. 



SLADEN (DOUGLAS).— A Jap- 

anese Marriage. Medium Svo, 6d 



SLANQ DICTIONARY (The): His- 
torical and Anecdotal. Cr. Svo, cl., 6s. net. 



SMEDLEY (CONSTANCE : Mrs. 

Maxwell Armfield), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6d. net each. 
The June Princess. 
Service. With Frontispie ce. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6,?. eac''. 
Mothers and Fathers. Frontispiece. 
Commoners' Rights. WithS Illustra- 
tions bv Maxwell Armfield. 
Una and the Lions. 
Sec also The Floiwer Book, P. 10. 



SOCIETY IN LONDON. 

8vo, 15. net ; cloth, is. 6d. net. 



Crown 



SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).- 

3onirs ot Adieu. 4to, Tap- veil- 5'- " t- 



SPEIQHT(E. E.)-— The Galleon 

of Torbay. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, ■ 



SPALDING (Kenneth J.). —A 

Pllgrim'.i Wayi Fcap. 40, 3^- 6d. net 



SPANISH ISLAM : A History of 

the Moslems in Spain. By Reinhart 
Dozy. Translated, with Biographical 
Introduction and additional Notes, by 
F. G. Stokes. With Frontispiece and 
Map. Royal Svo, buckram, 2ls. net, 



SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
By Devious Ways. 
Hoodwinked; & Sandy croft Mys- 
tery. I The Golden Hoop. 
Back to Life. | Quittance in Full. 
The Loudwrater Tragedy. 
Burgo's Romance. 
A Husba nd from the Sea. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3J. 6d. net each. 
Her Ladyship. I The Grey Monk; 
The Master of Trenance. . 
The Secret of Wyvern Towers. 
DoomoFSiva. | Aslt was Written 
The Web of Fate. 
Bxperlenoes of Mr. Verschoyle. 
Stepping Blindfold. 



SPIELMANN (MRS. M. H.), 
Books by. 
MargeryRedfordand her Friends. 

With Illustrations by GORDON BROWSE. 
Large crown Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 
The Rainbow Book : Sixteen 
Tales of Fun and Fancy, With 
37 Illustrations by ARiHUR Rackham, 
Hugh Thomson and other artists. Large 
crown Svo. cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; also the 
Pine Paprr Edition, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 



SPRIQQE (S. SQUIRE).— An In- 
dustrious Chevalier. Cr. Svo, cl. 3^. 6d. 
net. 



'SPY' (FORTY YEARS OF), by 

LBSUEWARD. W.th over 150 Illus- 
trations after Portraits and Caricatures 
by the Author. Demy Svo, cloth. i6s. net. 



STAFFORD (JOHN).— Doris and 

I. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. net. 



STATHAM (H. HEATHCOTE). 

-What Is Music? With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 35. fid, net. 



STEDMAN (E. C.).— Victorian 

Poets. Crown Svo, cloth, gs. net. 



STEPHENS (RICCARDO).— The 

Cruciform Mark. Cr. Svo, cl., 31. 6d. net. 



STEPHENS (R. NEILSON).— 

Philip Winwood. Cr. Svo, cl., 3^. 6rf. 
net. 



STERLING (S.).— Shakespeare's 

Sweetheart. With 6 Coloured Illusts. 
by C. E. Peck. Sq. Svo, cloth, 6s. 



STERNDALE (R. ARMITAQE). 

—The Afghan Knife. Post Svo, cloth. 
3J. 6d. net ; illustrated boards. 2s. net. 



STERNE (LAURENCE).— 

A Sentimental Journey. With So 
Illustrations by T. H. ROBINSON, and 
Portrait, Cr. Svo, cloth, js. 6d. net ; 
post Svo, cloth, 25. net ; leather, zs. net. 

STEVENSON (BURTON E.I.— 
Affairs of £tate. Cr. Svo, cl,, 31,61^. net. 
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STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), 
Works by. 
Yipglnlbus Paerlsque, and other 
Papere. Florence Press Edition. 
Wilh 12 Illustrations in Coloured Collo- 
type by Norman Wilkinson. Cr. 4to, 
bds., £2 12s. 6d. net ; vellum. ;^3 3*. net. 
Stevenson^s Poems; Complete Edition. 
Printed in the Florence Type. Small 
fcap. 4to, clotli, VJs, 6d. net ; velvet calf. 
l8j. net. 

Crown 8vo. buckram, 55. net each. 

Travels vlth a Donkey. With a 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 

An Inland Voyage. With a Frontis- 
piece by Walter Crane, 

Famlllap Studies of Hen & Books. 

The Silverado Squatters. 

New Arabian Nlgbts. 

Tbe Merry Men. | Lay Horala, &c. 

Under^roods : Poems. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Vlrglnibus Puerlsque. | Ballads. 

Songs of Travel. 

Prince Otto. | Across tbe Plains. 

Weir of Hermlston. 

In tbe Soutb Seas. 

Essays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Essays in tbe Art of ^7rlting. 

Records of a Family of Engineers 

The above books are also issued in a Fink 
Paper Edition, pott Svo, cloth, is. net 
each ; leather, 35. net, with the exception 
of 'Underwoods' and' Ballac's,' which 
are printed in I vol. together with 'Songs 
of Travel,' under the title of ' Poems.' 
' Records of a Family of Engineers ' is 
published at 5s. net only. 

A Iiois'den Sabbatb Morn. With 

Coloured Front, and numerous Illus. by 
A. S. Boyd. Cr. Svo, buckram, js. net 

Large crown Svo, cloth, 55. net each ; 

parchment, "js.td. net each ; or, Largk 

Paper Editions, vel., izs.ftd. net each. 
An Inland Voyage. Illustrated in 

Colour by NOEL KoOKH. 
Travels «rlth a Donkey in the 

Cevennes. Illustrated in Colour by 

NOEL R OOKE. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Millicent Sow- 
ERBY. Large crown Svo, cloth, 55. net ; 
L.ARGE Paper Ed., parchmt., ts. 6d. net. 

r.onc fcap. Svo. quarier-cioth, is. net each. 
Father Damien. 
Talk and Talker^. 

A Cbristmas Sermon. Post Svo.bdR., 
Is. net ; leather. 2s. net. Also a MINI.A- 
TURE Edition in velvet calf, is, 6d. net. 

Prayers Written at Vailima. 

Post Svo, bds,. Is. net : leather, 2s. net. 
Also a Miniature Edition in velvet calf 
j'app, is. 6d. net ; and the Edition de 
Lbxe, Ilium, by A. Sangorski in gold 
and colours, fcap. 4to, Jap, vel., gilt top 
3*. 6(i. net. : parch, gilt, with ties, 6s. net. 



STEVEN50N (R. L.)—caJi^ijiiiid. 

Nevir Arabian Nights. Cheaper 
Edition, post Svo, illust, boards, 2s. net : 
Popular Edition, medium Svo, 6d. 

Tbe Suicide Club ; and Tbe Rajah's 
Diamond. (From New Arabian 
Nights.) With 8 lUustrations by W. J. 
Hexne SSY. Crown Svo, cl oth, Js. 6d. net. 
l6mo, decorated cloth, 1^. net each. 

The Sire de Maletroit's Eoor. 

A Iiodgln g for the N ight. 

Tbe Pavilion on the Ijinks. With 
Illustrations bv Gordon Browne, R I. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 2s. net. 

The Stevenson Reader. Post Svo, 
cl., 2s. 6d. net ; buckram, gilt top, ss. bd. 
net : School Edition, cloth, is. td. net. 

The Pocket R.L.S.: Favourite Pas- 
sages. i6mo,cl.. zi.net : leather, js. net. 

Brave Iffords about Death, Selected 
from the Writings of Stevenson. Polt 
Svo, decorated cover, is. net : leather, 2^. 
net. 

R. Ii. Stevenson : A Study. By H. B. 
Baildon. Crown Svo,' buckram, 51. rcL 

Recollections of R. I>. Stevenson 
in the Pacific. By Arthur John- 
stone. Cr. Svo, buckram, 65, net. 



STOCKTON (FRANK R.).-The 

Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 
36 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, ^s.dd. 
net ; picture cloth, 25. net. 



STOKES (FRANCIS QRIFFIN). 

Translated and Edited by : 
EplstolsB Obscurorum Virorum. 

The Latin text of the Editiones Principes, 
with English Rendering. Royal 8vo, 
buckram, 255. net. 
Spanish Islam : a History of the 
Moslems in Spain. By Reinhart 
Dozy. Royal Svo, buckram. 21s. net. 



STONE (CHRISTOPHER), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 65. each. 
They also Serve. 
The Sho e of a Horse. 

The Noise of Life. 31. 6d. net. 



STOTT (BEATRICE).— Christian 

Derrick. Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. 



STRAUS (RALPH), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Man Apart- 
The lilttle God's Drum. 



STRUTT (JOSEPH). —The 

sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England. With 140 Illustratiun.s. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 35. 6^. net. 



STUART (H. LONQAN), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6j. each. 
Hfeeping Cross. | Fenella. 

SUNDOWNER, Stories by. 
Told by tbe Taffrail. Crown Svo, 

.^s. td. net. 
Tale of tbe Serpent. Crown Svo 

cloth, 2s. net. 
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SUTRO (ALFRED). — The 

Foolish VirginSi Fop. 8vo, is. net ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. net. 



SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, 

in Prose and Verse. Cr, 8vo, cl.,3s. 6d. net. 

Jonathan Smrlft : A Study. By J. 

Churton Collins. Cr. 8vo,cl., ss.td. nei. 



SWINBURNE'S (ALGERNON 

CHARLES) Works. 
Mr. Svrinburne's Collected Poems. 

In 6 Vols., crown 8vo, 36^. net llie set. 

Mr. Snrlnburne's Collected Tra- 
gedies. In 5Vols.,cr.8vo, 30J, net the set. 

Songs bjfora Sunrise. I'lorencf. 
Press Ediiion. Crown 4to. hand-made, 
paper, bo-irds, 265. net ; vellum, 36^. net. 

Selections from Mr. Swinburne's 
Uforks. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Tlie Queen- Mother; and Rosa 

mond. Crown 8vo, js. 6,f. net. 
Atalanta In Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s 
Chastelard: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo,7j 
Poems and Ballads. First Series 

Crown 8vo, qs. 
Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Crown 8vo. gs. 
Poems and Ballads. Third Series 

Crown 8vo, 75. 
Son^s before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 10;. 6d. 
Bothmrell; A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, I2i.6rf. 
Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
George Chapman (In Vol. II. of G 

Chapman's Wcrlts.) Cr, 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 
Essays and Studies. Crown8vo, 12^, 
Erechtheus: ATragedv. Crown8vo,6s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

8vo, 6f. 
A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, Ss 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6^. 
Studies in Song. Crown 8vOj.7i. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 85. 
Tristram of Lyonesse. Crown 8vo,g^. 
A Century of Roundels. Cr. ^vo, 6s. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
Marino Fallero : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
liOcrine : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Ben jonson. Cr. 8vo, ys. 
The Sisters : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Astrophel, &c. Crown 8vo, ys. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

Crown 8vo, gs. 
The Tale of Balen. Crown 8vo. ys. 
Rosamund, Queen of the Iiom- 

bards: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Channel Passage. Crown 8vo, ys. 
liove's Cross -Currents: A Year's 

Letters. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
mrilliam Blake. Crown 8vo, 6s. neL 
The Duke of Gandla. Crown 810, 5s. 
The Age of Shakespeare. Crown 

8vo, 6s. net. 
Charles Dickens. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Pilgrimage of Pleasure. See p. 

17 for Mrs. Disney-Leith's Children 
of the Chapel. Cr, 8vo, 6s. net.. 



SWINNERTON (FRANK). 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. i-ach. 
The Young Idea. | The Casement, 
The Merry Heart. 3s. 6rf. n t. 



SYRETT (NETTA), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net each. , 
Anne Page. 
A Castle of Dreams. 
Olivia Ii. Carew. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Drender's Daughter. 
The Endless Journey, &c. 
Three Women. 
Barbara of the Thorn . 

Popular tDiriuss, inecmim Svo, 6d. 
Anne Page. | Olivia L. Carew. 
Three ISfomen. 



TAINE'S History of English 
Literature, Trans. byHENnv Van Laun. 
Four Vols., with 32 Portraits, pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. net each ; leather git.. 3T.net ea. 



TAYLOR (TOM). — Historical 
Dramas ! Jeanne Darc. 'Twi.nt Axe 
and Crown. The Fool's Revenge. 
Arkwright's Wipe. -Anne Boleyn. 
Plot and Passion. Cr. Svo, is. ncfieach. 



TENNYSON (CHARLES).— 
Cambridge from Within. Wilh 12 
Illustrations in Colour and 8 in Sepia by 
Harry Morley. Dy. Svo, cl., 51. net. 



THACKERAY(W. M.).-The Rose 
and The Ring. Wilh Coloured Frontis- 
piece !ind 44 Illustrations bv Gordon 
Browne. Demy Svo, cloth, is. 6d. net. 
The Pocket Thackeray, Arranged 
by A. H. Hyatt. i6mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 



THOMAS (ANNIE). — The 
Siren's Web. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 



THOMPSON (FRANCIS). The 
Hound of Heaven, Ten Drawings 
Illustrating, by Frideswith Huddart. 
Royal 4to, boards, 7s. 6i. net. Also 50 
copies on parchment, signed by the 
Artist. i2's. 6d net. 



THOREAU : His Life and Aims. 

By H. A. Page. Post 8vo,. buckram, 
3s. 6d. net^ 



THORNBURY (WALTER).— 

Tales for the Marines. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards. 2s. net. 



TIMES (JOHN), Works by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. n?t each. 

Clubs and Club Life in London. 
With 41 Illustrations. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities. With 48 Illustrations. 



TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.) 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
each ; post 8vo, illust. boafds, is. net each. 

Iiike Ships upon the Sea. 

Mabel's Progress. | Anne Furness. 
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TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. bd. net each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 
The Way lire Live Noiar. 
Frau Frobmann. I Marlon Fay, 
The IJand-Iieaguers. 
Mr^ Scar borough's Fam ily. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards.. as. ntt each. 
Kept In the Dark. 
The American Senator. 
The Cold en Lion of G ranpere. 
John Calculate. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

3J. 6d. net. 



TROLLOPE (T. A.).— Diamond 
Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illus, boards, 
2s. net. 



TWAIN'S (MARK) Books. 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 

8vo, cloth. 3j. 6rf. net each. 
Mark Tisaln's Library of Humour 

With 197 Illustrations by E. W. KEiMHLk. 
Houghing It : and The Innocents 

at Home. With 200 Illustrations by 

F. A. Fraser. 
The American Claimant, with 81 

Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 
Pudd'nhead TirUson. With Portrait 
and Six Illustrations by Louis LOEB, 

• The Adventures of Tom Sanryer. 

With III Illustrations. 

Tom Sanryer Abroad. With 26 
Illustrations by DAN BEARD. . 

Tom Sanryer, Detective, With Port. 

> A Tramp Abroad. With3i4 Illuits. 

°The Innocents Abroad; and The 
NeTK Pilgrim's Progress, %'ith 
234 lUusts. (The 2s. edition is also knc wn 
as Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip.) 

•The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
and C.D.Warner. With 212. lUusts. 

• The Prince and the Pauper. 

With 190 Illustrations. 

• Life on the Mississippi. 300 lUusts. 
*The Adventures of Huckleherry 

Finn. 174 Illusts. by E. W. Kemble. 
•A Yankee at the Court of Bing 
Arthur. 220 Illusts. by Dan Beard. 

• The Stolen IBrhlte Elephant. 
•The £1,000,000 Bank- Note. 

A Double • barrelled Detective 

Story^ With 7 Illustrations. 
Personal BecoIIections of Joan of 

Arc. With 12 lUnsts. by F. V. Du MOND. 
More Tramps Abroad. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadley. 

burg. With Frontispiece. 
The Choice lirorkB of Mark Twain. 
■ With Life, Portrait, and Illustrations. 
•*• The Books marked * may be had in post 
8vp, d., with out Illustrations, at 2s. nee each. 
Popular Eduions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
Huckleb erry Finn. 
Hark Ifwain'a Sketches. Pott 8vo, 

cloth.gilttop, 25. net ; leather, gilt edges, 

3s. net ; post 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
The Adventures of Tom Savryer. 

Illustrated by WORTH Brehm. Royal 

8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 



TYTLER (SARAH), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35, td. net each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. net each. 

Burled Diamonds. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. 

ISThat Sh e Came Thro ugh. 
PostSvo, illustrated boarus, 2v, net each. 

Saint Mungo's City. I Lady Bell. 

The Huguenot Family. 

Disappeared. | Noblesse Oblige. 

The Bride's Pass. 

Beauty a nd the Beasts 

Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. (id. net each. 

The Macdonald Lassi 

The liritch-Wlfe. 

Rachel Langton. I Sapphlra. 

Mrs. Carmichael's Goddesses. 

A Honeymoon's Eciip^e. 

A Young Dragon. 

Three Men of la ark. 

In Clarissa's Day. 

Sir David's Visitors. 

The Poet and His Guard ian Angel. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. Crown Svo, 
picture cloth, flat back, zs. net. 



TYTLER (G. C. FRASER-).— 
Mistress Judith. Post Svo. bds., zs. n t. 



UPWARD (ALLEN), Novels by. 
The Queen against Oinren. Crown 

Svo, cl , 35. td, net ; picture cl,, flat back, 
zy. net ; post Svo, picture bds.. 2s. net. 
The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. td. net. 



VANDAM (ALBERT D.y.-A 

Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations 
by J. B. Davis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. net. 



VAN VORST (MARIE).— Fairfax 

and his Pride. Crown Svo. cloth, 6^. 



VASHTI and ESTHER. By 

■Belle' of Tht World. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 
3j. 6d.-net. 



VICENZA (The PAINTERS of). 

By Tancred Eorenius. With 15 full- 
page Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 75. td, net. 



VIZETELLY (ERNEST A.) 

Boolcs by. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. net each. 
The Scorpion. 
The Lover's Progress. 
The Hflld Marquis: Life andAdven. 

tures of Armand Guerry de Maubreuil, 
A Path o f Thorns. Cr . 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Demy Svo, cloth, 75. dd. net e?ch. 
The Favourites of Louis XIV. 

With 4 Portraits. 
My Days of Adventure : the Fall 

of Fran ce, 1870-71. W ith a Frontisp. 
The Court of the Tuileries, 1852. 

1870. With a Front spioce. Demy 

Svo, cloth, 5j. net. 
My Adventures in the Commune. 

Illustrated. Demy Svo, cl., I2i. 6rf. net. 
In Seven Lands. Demy Svo, cloth, 

12s. td. net. 



WALTON and COTTON'S 

Complete Angler. Pott Svo, doth, 
gilt, 2s. .let : leather, gilt edges, zs. net 
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WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3*. 6d. net ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, net. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6rf. net each. 
The Heart of a Olrl. With 8 lliusts, 
Tom Davrson. 

Xhe Youngest Miss Brown, 
M. Fight to a Finis >i; 
tba Old House at the Corner. 
Love and Lordship. 
Vrhat Ought She to Do? 
My IJady o f Whims. 
Tom Danrson. Popular Edition. 
Medium Svo, 6d. * 



WARMAN (CY).— The Express, 

Mesaenger. Cr. 8vq, cloth, 3-r. 6f^- "ft- 



WARRANT to Execute Charles I. 

With the 59 Signatures and Seals, 2s. net. 
mrarrant to Bxeoute Mary QueeiL 
of Soots. Including Queen Klizabeth's 
Signature and the Great Seal. 2s. net. 



WERNER (A.). — Chapenga's 

White Man. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3.,. 6d. net. 



WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3j. 6d. 

net ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, ncV 
With the Red Eagle Populak 

Edition, medium Svo, 6d. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 35. 6d. ret each. 
A 'Woman Tempted Him. 
For Honour and I>lfe. 
Her Two Millions. 
Twro Pinches of Snuff. 
YfTith the Bed Eagle. 
A Red Bridal. I Nigel Fortescue. 
Ben Clough. { Birch Dene. 
Eons of Belial. | Strange Crimes, 
Her Ladyship's Secret, 
The Phantom City, 
Ralph Norbreck's Trust. 
A Queer Race. I Red Ryvington, 
Roy of Roy's Court. ^ 

As Iiuck would have It. 
As a Man SoiHS. ! The Old Bank, 
Dr. W^ynne'a Revenge. 
The Sacred Crescents. 
A Very Queer Busin ess, 



WE ST BURY (ATHA). — The 

Shadow of Hilton Pernbroolc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3j. 6d. net. 



WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU).— 
The Chemistry of Cookery, t uiwn 
Svo, cloth, 5s, net. 



WILLIAMSON (Mrs. F. H.).— A 
Child Widow. Post Svo, iUust. bo.irds, 
2s. ntt. 



WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d. net each. 
A Forbidden Name. | Mazeppa. 
Many ISTays of Love. With S lliusts. 
Hear the Tsar, near Death. 



WHITMAN (WALT), Poems by. 

VSelected and Edited, with Introduction 

by W. M. ROSSETTI. With Portrait. 

Pott 4to, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3,?. net. 

Drum Taps. Special War Edition. 

Small 4to ; decorated cover, js. net. 



WILDE (LADY).— The Ancient 

Le^rends, Charms, and Superstitions 
of Ireland . Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. Od. net. 



WILLS (C.J.).— An Easy-going 

Fellow. Crown Svo, cloth ;.;. fid. 1 e' . 



WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 

Iielsure-Time Studies. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, ss. net. 

Common Accidents, and how to 
Treat Them, Cr. Svo, cloth, is. net ; 
paper cover, 6d. net. 

WINTER (JOHN STRANQE), by. 
Regimental Legends. Post Svo, 

Illustrated bds,, ss.net ; cloth, 2s.6d.nct, 
Cavalry Life; and Regimental 

Legends, Crown Svo, cloth, ss. 6d. 

net ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 



WOLSELEY (LADY).— Women 

and the Land, Cr, 8vo, cloth. 5;. net. 



WOOD (H. P.), Detective Stories 

by. Post Svo, illust. boards. 2s. net each. 
Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 



WORDSWORTHSHIRE: An In- 

troductlon to the Poet's Country. 

By ERIC Robertson, M. A. With 47 Illus- 
trations by Arthur Tucker, R.B.A.,Por- 
trait and Map. Dy. Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 



WRAQQE (CLEMENT L.).— 
The Romance of the South Seas, 

With 84 lliusts. Cr. Svo, cl,, 7s fid. net 



ZANQWILL (LOUIS).— A Nine- 
teenth Century Miracle. Crown Svo. 
cl., 3s. 6d. net ; pic, cl., flat back, 2s. net. 



ZOLA <EMILE), Novels by. 

Uniform Edition. Mostly Translated or 
Edited, with Introductions, by Ernest 
A. VIZETELLV. Cr, Svo, cl., 3.1. 6d. net each. 

His Masterpiece. I The Joy of Life. 

Germinal. | Ther^se Raquln. 

The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 

The Fortune of the Rougons. 

The Conquest of Plassans. 

The Dram-Shop. 

The Fat and the Thin. I Money, 



His Excellency, 
The Doiirnfall. 
Lourdes. 
Rome. 
Paris. 



The Dream. 
Doctor Pascal. 
Fruitfulness, 
Work. 
Truth. 



The Doiwnfall. War edition. Cr, Svo, 

cloth, 2s. net. 
Popular Editions, medium Svo, 6d. each. 
AbbA Mouret's Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
Lourdes I Rome, I The Downfall. 
Paris. I Money, The Dram- 
The Joy of Life. I shop, 
Germinal. I Th^rise Raquin. 

Dr. Pascal. CS/i^.-i 
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